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Assembly Agenda 


The agenda for the fifteenth regular 
session of the General Assembly, as 
recommended by the General Com- 
mittee and approved by the General 
Assembly, contains 88 items. Orig- 
inally proposed for the agenda were 
90 items, consisting of 73 on the pro- 
visional agenda, 12 on the supple- 
mentary list, and five additional items. 
As a result of action by the General 
Committee, later endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, two items were merged 
under the combined title of “Treat- 
ment of people of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Union of South 
Africa”; and one—the Soviet-spon- 
sored item on the representation of 
China—was not included in the 
agenda. (See page 9.) 

The four additional items approved 
for inclusion in the Assembly’s agenda 
were two sponsored by the Soviet 
Union: “The situation in the Republic 
of the Congo” and “Declaration on 
the granting of independence to co- 
lonial countries and peoples”; an item 
proposed by the Secretary-General: 
“Report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission”; and an item proposed by the 
United States: “Africa: a United Na- 
tions program for independence and 
development.” The fifth additional 
item—not included in the agenda— 
was the Soviet proposal on the repre- 
sentation of China. 


Flags of New Member States 


With an expression of hope that the 
“African political renaissance” will 
also mean a renaissance of the United 
Nations, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold officiated on the morning of 
September 30 at a brief ceremony 
which added the flags of 16 new 
member states to the 82 flying in a 
single line in front of United Nations 
Headquarters. 

In the presence of several hundred 
delegates, Secretariat officials and 
guests, Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
President of the General Assembly, 
Frederick H. Boland, of Ireland, con- 
gratulated each representative of 15 
newly independent African states and 
the Republic of Cyprus, and each flag 
Was raised on its staff in turn. These 
included those of Senegal and the Re- 
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public of Mali, which were admitted 
on September 28. 

Mr. Hammarskjold declared that 
the striking widening of representation 
of independent states with freedom of 
perspective on world problems “is not 
a cause for letting present divisions 
penetrate deeper into the structure of 
the United Nations but for overcom- 
ing them.” The raising of their flags, 
he declared, “provides a visual ex- 
pression of their emergence into the 
world community of nations, with all 
the responsibilities and privileges of 
independence in our interdependent 
world.” 

By October 17 the flagpoles num- 
bered 99, with the addition of the 
standard of Nigeria, the newest Afri- 
can state, admitted on October 7 to 
the United Nations. 


Disarmament 


The First (Political) Committee of the 
General Assembly unanimously de- 
cided at its meeting on October 18 to 
consider first the four items relating 
to disarmament, with the understand- 
ing that speakers could discuss the 
items separately or together. The four 
items are: the Soviet item entitled 
“Disarmament and the situation with 
regard to the fulfilment of General 
Assembly resolution 1378 (XIV) of 
November 20, 1959 on the question 
of disarmament;” the Indian item on 
the suspension of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests; the Irish item on the pre- 
vention of the wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons; and the item sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General on 
the report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. 

When the First Committee began 
its disarmament discussion it had be- 
fore it three draft resolutions submit- 
ted by the Soviet Union, jointly by 
Italy, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and by the United 
Kingdom respectively. Details of these 
draft resolutions and the discussion on 
them will be reported in the next issue 
of the REVIEW. 


South African Invitation 


Mr. Hammarskjold has been extended 
an invitation to visit the Union of 
South Africa early in January 1961. 





On October 14 Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that he hoped to arrange for a 
visit at the time suggested in the in- 
vitation, which was issued by the 
Prime Minister of the Union Govern- 
ment. The Security Council last April 
asked Mr. Hammarskjold to make 
such arrangements with the Union 
Government as would adequately help 
in upholding the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter. He held prelimi- 
nary discussions with the Minister of 
External Affairs of the Union of South 
Africa in London on May 13 and 14. 

Because of the circumstances of 
United Nations action in the Republic 
of the Congo, Mr. Hammarskjold 
was unable to follow up immediately 
the preliminary discussions. Now it is 
his intention “to explore with the 
Prime Minister the possibility of ar- 
rangements which would provide for 
appropriate safeguards of human 
rights, with adequate contact with 
the United Nations.” 


Royal Visitors from Denmark 


King Frederik IX of Denmark, ac- 
companied by Queen Ingrid, paid a 
short visit to the General Assembly 
on October 18, the last day of a two- 
week visit to the United States. Ad- 
dressing the Assembly at its afternoon 
meeting, King Frederik remarked on 
“the most comprehensive international 
body of the world,” embodying, as 
the Assembly does, not only the gov- 





ernmental authority of 99 member 
states but also “the wisdom and ex- 
perience of a large number of out- 
standing individuals.” 

In his brief address King Frederik 
stressed the urgency of two issues be- 











fore the Assembly—the question of 
disarmament and that of assisting 
countries and territories which are in 
a state of development. “Such risks 
as are inevitably connected with the 
realization of every disarmament pro- 
posal are small, compared to the risks 
involved in a continued absence of 
any agreement,” he said. “If the cause 
of disarmament be given a chance, 
then we shall be victorious in the bat- 
tle for peace.” 

As for assistance to countries under 
development, King Frederik consid- 
ered it in the best interest of mankind 
as a whole that “those who have shall 
help those who have not.” They must 
strive to bridge the gap of social and 
economic standards existing today, in 
order to build a firm basis for peace- 
ful cooperation among nations. Den- 
mark was playing, and would con- 
tinue to play, its part in this great 
task, he said. 

King Frederik paid warm tributes 
to Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold and to the President of the 
Assembly, Frederick H. Boland, for 
their efforts “to implement the pur- 
poses of the Charter.” The crowded 
Assembly gave the royal couple a 
standing ovation as they left the hall. 


International Bank 


Loan commitments of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development have risen from $800 
million in 1950 to more than $5,000 
million in 1960, and its membership 
has increased from 48 to 68 in the 
decade, a statement to the Bank’s 
Board of Governors in Washington, 
D.C., reported. 

The statement was made by W. A. 
B. Iliff, Vice-President of the Bank, 
in presenting the annual report to the 
Board of Governors. In 1950, loans 
had been made to help finance proj- 
ects in 14 countries. As of this year, 
projects in 53 countries or territories 
had received aid, said Mr. Iliff. 

Moreover, 10 years ago the Bank’s 
available funds were provided almost 
entirely by the United States and 
Canada. Today funds have been raised 
through the sale of Bank securities to 
investors in more than 40 countries. 


Two new problems face the Bank, 
said Mr. Iliff: first, providing basic 
services of government, particularly as 
regards adequate education, without 
which economic and social progress 
cannot be built; second, countries em- 
barking earnestly on development can 
very soon reach the point where their 
ability to borrow foreign capital on 
conventional terms is very limited in 
comparison with the amount they can 
effectively employ. 
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Uganda Survey 


At the request of the Governments of 
Uganda and the United Kingdom, the 
International Bank has sent a mission 
to Uganda to make a general survey 
of its economy and to help formulate 
a program of economic development. 
The mission began its field work in 
Uganda on September 26 and expects 
to remain there for about three 
months. The mission will assess the 
human, physical and financial re- 
sources available for the further 
growth of Uganda and will draw up 
recommendations for a comprehensive 
program of development. The recom- 
mendations will deal, among other 
things, with the amounts and priority 
of desirable investment in the prin- 
cipal sectors of the economy over the 
next five years; public financial poli- 
cies and measures needed to facilitate 
and sustain the development program; 
measures to encourage private invest- 
ment; and other means of mobilizing 
Uganda’s resources and channeling 
them into soundly based economic de- 
velopment. 


Argentine Transport 


A comprehensive study of surface 
transportation in Argentina, by the 
International Bank, which began in 
September and is expected to take 
about 15 months, will provide the 
basis for a long-term program for de- 
veloping Argentina’s transportation 
network and will be financed jointly 
by the Argentine Government and the 
United Nations Special Fund. 

A Special Fund grant of $475,000 
will cover part of the foreign exchange 
costs involved in the study. The Ar- 
gentine Government, which is paying 
the remaining external costs and all 
the local expenses, has appropriated 
100 million pesos (about $1.2 mil- 
lion). The World Bank is acting as 
Executive Agency for the study at the 
joint request of the Special Fund and 
the Argentine Government. 

The planning group will be com- 
posed of Argentine and foreign ex- 
perts in economics, engineering and 
transport operations. It will investi- 
gate Argentina’s present situation and 
long-range requirements with regard 
to all forms of surface transportation 
—road, rail and water—and prepare 
an integrated plan of investment and 
related measures for improvement and 
development of the national trans- 
portation system over a number of 
years. 


Taiwan Water Development 


A basic agreement which sets out the 
conditions under which Special Fund 








preinvestment assistance to the Repub- 
lic of China will be provided and 
received has been signed by the Gov- 
ernment of China and the United 
Nations Special Fund. At the same 
time a tripartite agreement was signed 
between the Government, the Special 
Fund and the United Nations for the 
provision of $321,450 to assist in the 
planning of extensive hydraulic de- 
velopment projects on Taiwan. 

The funds, to be made available by 
the Special Fund, will cover the costs 
of special hydraulic survey and testing 
equipment and of sending interna- 
tional hydraulic experts to advise on 
the technical and economic feasibility 
of specific projects now in various 
stages of planning. The survey is to 
be completed within one year. 

The Special Fund contribution will 
also provide fellowships abroad to en- 
able a number of technical personnel 
of the Water Resources Planning Com- 
mission, a government agency, to take 
advanced training. 


Pakistan Mineral Survey 


The Government of Pakistan and the 
United Nations Special Fund have 
signed in Karachi an agreement for 
the provision of Special Fund assist- 
ance for carrying out an extensive 
survey of the coal and iron ore de- 
posits in both East and West Pakistan. 

The ultimate objective of the sur- 
vey is the establishment of a profit- 
able iron and steel industry in the 
country. The Special Fund is con- 
tributing $1,582,600 to the project. 
The Pakistan Government will make 
a counterpart contribution equivalent 
to $471,800. 

If the conclusions of the investi- 
gations are favorable, it has been esti- 
mated that the project will mean an 
annual savings of more than $50 mil- 
lion in foreign currency. The survey 
is directly aimed at establishing the 
feasibility of setting up an iron and 
steel industry with a tentative annual 
capacity of 500,000 tons. The project 
will also substantially contribute to 
training Pakistani technicians in the 
field of mineral exploration. 


Finance Corporation Investments 


New investments totaling $21 million 
were made in private enterprises in 
nine countries by the International 
Finance Corporation in its fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960, irc has reported. 
Since the end of the fiscal year, IFC 
has made four additional commit 
ments, bringing the total of 1Fc funds 
committed to $45 million in 17 coum 
tries. 

With the admission of Argentina 
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and Spain during the year, IFC mem- 
bership is now 59. 


Other Investments 


Under recent commitments, 1Fc will 
invest funds totaling $2,075,000 in 
enterprises in Finland and Chile. One 
of $1,875,000 in Rauma-Repola Oy 
of Helsinki, Finland, will help finance 
expansion and modernization of the 
company’s diversified manufacturing 
operations in the fields of pulp, lum- 
ber, heavy machinery and shipbuild- 
ing. The major part of the program 
calls for increasing the capacity of a 
cellulose pulp mill from 70,000 to 
150,000 tons a year. The program also 
includes modernization of machine 
shop facilities and expansion of a ship- 
yard. 

The investment of $200,000 in Ce- 
montos Bio-Bio, S.A., of Chile, will 
help finance the construction and ini- 
tial operation of a cement plant near 
Concepcién, about 350 miles south of 
Santiago. The plant is designed to pro- 
duce approximately 132,000 tons of 
portland, iron portland, and slag ce- 
ment for domestic consumption. 


Ocean Station Program 


Weather ships manning the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization’s 
North Atlantic ocean stations network 
rescued nine people from the sea dur- 
ing 1959. The network consists of nine 
stations manned by ships supplied or 
paid for by 18 of Icao’s member na- 
tions whose airlines fly the Atlantic. 
The stations are maintained to give 
surface and upper-air weather infor- 
mation for use in meteorological fore- 
casting, search and rescue services, 
communications relay points and nav- 
igational aid to aircraft flying between 
Europe and America. 

Although the ships’ research and 
rescue facilities were primarily de- 
signed for aircraft use, the vast ma- 
jority of cases in which this help has 
been necessary involved surface ves- 
sels. Of the nine people rescued from 
drowning in 1959, none was from 
transport aircraft; seven were from 
ships and two from military aircraft 
forced to ditch in the North Atlantic. 

Operations of Ocean Stations, listed 
in the report on the operation and 
utilization of the ocean stations for 
1959, gives details of the services ren- 
dered by the ships. They supplied 
medical assistance to ships at sea 47 
times, received 10 aeronautical and 
574 maritime SOS messages, made ra- 
dio contact with 51,577 aircraft and 
with 14,791 ships, provided naviga- 
tional assistance to aircraft flying 
across the Atlantic in the form of 45,- 
980 radar position fixes, 19,187 non- 
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scheduled radio beacon transmissions 
(in addition to beacon transmissions 
made continuously by some of the 
ships) and 3,396 pF (direction find- 
ing) bearings. 


Meteorologists on board the ships 
made eight surface weather observa- 
tions each day, four upper-wind ob- 
servations and four radiosonde obser- 
vations, together with special surface 
observations when required. 


The jet transport aircraft now flying 
in increasing numbers between Europe 
and America require weather informa- 
tion to great altitudes; all the ocean 
station weather ships now attain aver- 
age terminal heights for their radio- 
sonde observations of more than 55,- 
000 feet (16,764 meters) to meet 
these requirements. 


Each of the floating North Atlantic 
stations consists of a 10-mile square 
patrolled by one ship; ships stay on 
station for a three-week period until 
relieved by other ships; between two 
and three ships are required to man 
one station continuously, depending 
upon how far that station is from their 
home bases. In spite of weather and 
other factors, the ships manning the 
ocean station network were able to 
stay on station for 98.1 per cent of 
the time during 1959. 


Responsibility for the network is 
divided among those nations whose 
aircraft fly across the Atlantic or whose 
non-aviation weather forecasts are im- 
proved by the meteorological informa- 
tion supplied by the ships. Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States have accepted the re- 
sponsibility of providing ships to man 
the stations, while Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Iceland, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Spain, Switzerland and 
Venezuela regularly make cash pay- 
ments to defray certain of the costs 
of the service. 


Asian Air Aid 


Improvements in the air services of 
Southeast Asia will be sought by a 
team of experts assigned by ICAO to 
provide on-the-spot help and advice 
to states in that region. The Icao team, 
made up of experts in communica- 
tions, traffic and meteorology, will re- 
port on the measures needed to bring 
about long-term improvements in the 
existing network of air routes and 
facilities. The regional team has been 
assigned to Southeast Asia as part of 
a continuing campaign by IcAo to re- 
move the serious deficiencies in air 
navigation services and facilities which 
still exist in many parts of the world. 





Yugoslav to Head ECE 


The new Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Europe is 
to be Dr. Vladimir Velebit, 53, a 
Yugoslav economist and senior gov- 
ernment official. His appointment was 
announced by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold on October 10. 

Formerly his country’s Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Velebit has served also as Yugo- 
slay Ambassador to Italy and to the. 
United Kingdom. He succeeds Sakari 
Tuomioja of Finland who, having 
completed his three-year appointment 
as ECE Executive Secretary, has re- 
turned to Finland. 


Dr. Velebit has also served his Gov- 
ernment in a number of important 
positions in the field of foreign trade. 
He has held the post of Assistant Min- 
ister for Foreign Trade and, at the 
time of his ECE appointment, was 
State Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Trade Committee. He headed the 
Yugoslav delegation to the annual 
sessions of ECE in 1957 and 1958. 


Nansen Medals 


Four young Britons who originated 
the idea of World Refugee Year re- 
ceived the Nansen Medal, awarded 
annually for outstanding services in 
behalf of refugees, at a ceremony at 
the European Office of the United Na- 
tions in Geneva on October 10. 


The recipients were Christopher J. 
Chataway, 29, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and Timothy Raison, Trevor 
Philpott and Colin S. Jones, three 
London journalists in their 30’s. Au- 
guste R. Lindt, United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, present- 
ing the awards in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Nansen Award Com- 
mittee, said that in deciding to award 
the Nansen Medal to these four young 
Englishmen, the Nansen Medal Award 
Committee did so “not only because 
they originated the idea but also in 
recognition of their perseverance in 
pushing this idea forward.” 

A message read from the United 
Nations Secretary-General said: “One 
who gives help to another in need af- 
firms his humanity. When millions 
join in a worldwide effort to give such 
help to others in trouble, the affirma- 
tion is a stimulating one. Such was 
the concept of World Refugee Year 
and the generous idea of the four men 
we honor today.” 


Refugee Report 


Under the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner some 43,000 refugees were 
firmly settled between January 1, 
1955, and June 30, 1960, Dr. Lindt 
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has reported. In addition, 2,500 refu- 
gees were firmly settled in Austria 
under the High Commissioner’s pro- 
gram for Hungarian refugees. 

Noting the recently stepped-up pace 
of resettlement, Dr. Lindt reported 
that 4,800 refugees had been firmly 
established in the first six months of 
this year. There remain an estimated 
65,000 non-settled refugees under his 
mandate. It is hoped to arrange the 
settlement of 6,000 to 7,000 in 1961, 
Dr. Lindt added. 


Gift from Ghana 


Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, President of 
the Republic of Ghana, on September 
20 presented to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold a kente, the traditional 
handwoven cloth of Ghana, as a gift 
to the United Nations from the Gov- 
ernment and people of Ghana. 

In a brief statement acknowledging 
the gift, the Secretary-General said: 
“Mr. President, I am very pleased, on 
behalf of the United Nations, to ac- 
cept the gift of this kente cloth from 
the Government and people of Ghana. 
Like other gifts by member states of 
the United Nations, I regard it as a 
token of the interest of Ghana in the 
United Nations and of the support 
which Ghana can give to the future 
of the Organization in pursuit of the 
goals to which it is dedicated by the 
Charter.” 

The gift is now hanging in its per- 
manent place in the delegates’ lobby 
outside the General Assembly Hall. 
The kente is handwoven in pure silk 
—green, yellow and maroon with a 
sea-blue background. As with all 
kente, the gift was designed in a pat- 
tern with a name and a story. The 
name of the cloth selected for the 
United Nations is “One head cannot 
go into council,” as translated from 
the Twi “Tikro Nnko Adjina.” (Twi 
is the most widely spoken language 
in Ghana.) 


Agricultural Expansion Slowed 


The expansion of world agricultural 
production slowed down in 1959/60, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
has reported. Nevertheless, says FAO 
in its annual report on The State of 
Food and Agriculture 1960, grain 
stocks held by major exporting coun- 
tries reached an all-time high of 126 
million metric tons. 

The FAO report, which excludes 
mainland China, says an approximate 
two per cent increase in agricultural 
production in 1959/60 was smaller 
than increases registered in each of 
the previous two years but still led 
a world population increase of about 
1.6 per cent in the same year. 

The study says that in 1959/60 





there was no significant increase in 
world agricultural production on a 
per capita basis, but that it was hardly 
to be expected that the high rate of 
expansion of 1958/59 would be main- 
tained. An encouraging feature is that 
in 1959/60 much of the increase in 
world production was in the densely 
populated Far East, which is one of 
the most poorly nourished regions of 
the world. Agricultural production per 
person in the Far East was now only 
three per cent below the level prior to 
the Second World War and greater 
imports had raised food consumption 
above prewar levels. The study says 
that “such indications as are available 
at the end of June 1960 are for a 
larger world production of most com- 
modities in 1960/61.” 


Agriculture Surplus 


Western Europe is facing a farm sur- 
plus problem, with food production 
likely to increase faster than consump- 
tion, says an FAO report prepared for 
a European regional meeting attended 
last month by officials from 21 Euro- 
pean countries. The present trend in 
European agricultural production may 
lead to reductions in imports of com- 
peting food products and a weakening 
of agricultural prices, the report says. 
It goes on to suggest that, rather than 
to restrict production, it may be more 
constructive to work toward increased 
consumption of the’ nutritionally more 
valuable foods, notably in lower-in- 
come countries of Asia and Africa. 


Studying United Nations 


The first group of fellows chosen for 
a six-week study of the United Na- 
tions at Headquarters in New York 
under the United Nations 1960 fellow- 
ship program began their course on 
September 9. In the group are 18 
prominent educators from as many 
countries. The second group, compris- 
ing 17 newspaper editors and officials 
of non-governmental organizations be- 
gan their course on October 20. The 
35 participants in the program repre- 
sent all main regions and cultures of 
the world and were chosen on the 
basis of their experience in journalism, 
their background in non-governmental 
organization work or in education. 


UN Day Message 


“In the year which marks the fifteenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Char- 
ter, the United Nations is more at the 
centre of the international debate than 
perhaps ever before,” Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold said in a mes- 
sage issued for United Nations Day, 
October 24. The message went on to 
declare: “Much of what is said is 








critical. However, this is not a sign of 
weakness. An organization which does 
not mean anything as a promise or as 
a challenge, is forgotten or lingers on 
as a conventional element in the world 
picture. 

“Fifteen years ago, at the end of the 
holocaust of the Second World War, 
at the end of the tyranny of Nazi and 
fascist rule, the world looked with 
great hope toward the future. The 
United Nations was born out of this 
hope and was inspired by expectations 
of a bright future. Today, shadows fall 
again heavily over the political scene, 
and the Organization has reached the 
stage where it has to prove its value 
in a divided world, reducing tensions, 
forestalling frictions and providing 
means by which we can find our way 
to a future of peace in freedom for 
all.” 


Development Association 


The International Development Asso- 
ciation, a new international agency for 
financing economic growth in the less 
developed countries, came into being 
on September 26 as an affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Fifteen countries have already be- 
come members, bringing total sub- 
scriptions to the equivalent of $686 
million. If all members of the Bank 
join ma, its initial resources will be 
the equivalent of $1,000 million, of 
which the equivalent of $787 million 
will be available on a fully convertible 
basis. 

Ipa is to be administered by the 
International Bank. It will seek to pro- 
mote economic development by pro- 
viding finance to the less developed 
countries on terms more flexible and 
bearing less heavily on their balance 
of payments than conventional loans, 
thereby furthering the development ob- 
jectives and supplementing the activi- 
ties of the Bank. A unique feature of 
1a is the division of member coun- 
tries into two groups for purposes of 
subscription of funds. Subscriptions 
will be payable over a five-year period, 
and the countries in both groups will 
pay 10 per cent of their initial sub- 
scriptions in gold or freely convertible 
currencies. 

One group, however, the 17 more 
industrialized member countries of the 
Bank, will pay the remaining 90 per 
cent in five equal installments in gold 
or freely convertible currencies; the 
other group, the 51 less developed 
countries, will pay their 90 per cent in 
their national currencies, which IDA 
will not be free to convert into other 
currencies or to use to finance experts 
from the country concerned without 
its consent. 
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Members as of September 26 are: 
Australia, Canada, China, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Federation of 
Malaya, India, Italy, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Republic of Vietnam, Sudan, 
Sweden, Thailand, United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

In addition to the above countries, 
the following have also signed the 
Articles of Agreement but are to com- 
plete other formalities for member- 
ship: Ecuador, Ethiopia, Honduras, 
Netherlands. 

Other present member countries of 
the Bank can still become original 
members of DA up to December 31, 
1960. 


Yearbook 1959 


The Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1959, the thirteenth in a series of an- 
nual reference books on the work of 
the United Nations and its affiliated 
international agencies, was placed on 
sale on United Nations Day, October 
24. Produced by the United Nations 
Office of Public Information and pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press in collaboration with the United 
Nations, the 660-page volume gives a 
concise and authoritative account of 
the main activities of the Organiza- 
tion, the United Naitons specialized 
agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency during 1959. 

It provides a detailed review of 
many United Nations discussions on, 
and developments in regard to, inter- 
national matters including disarma- 
ment and related questions; the role 
of the United Nations in furthering 
the peaceful uses of outer space; aid 
to Palestine refugees; race relations in 
the Union of South Africa; last year’s 
events in Laos and in Tibet; the ques- 
tion of Algeria; and the question of 
the representation of China in the 
United Nations. 


In the section devoted to economic 
and social matters, the Yearbook deals 
with the first year of operations of the 
United Nations Special Fund; tech- 
nical assistance activities, with a de- 
tailed analysis of the countries pro- 
viding as well as receiving aid through 
the United Nations technical aid pro- 
grams in 1959; the work of the United 
Nations regional economic commis- 
sions; the promotion of human rights; 
United Nations assistance to refugees, 
including activities undertaken in con- 
nection with the “World Refugee 
Year”; and the work of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Another 
part of the Yearbook describes devel- 
opments in 1959 in furthering the 
advancement of the peoples of trust ter- 
Titories toward self-government or in- 
dependence and the progress achieved 
in non-self-governing areas. 
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Radiation Exposure 


The six scientists who were exposed 
to a heavy dosage of radiation during 
the uncontrolled run of the Vinca, 
Yugoslavia, reactor, in October 1958, 
received total doses (gamma and neu- 
tron) varying from a low point of 207 
rad units to a high of 436 rad units. 
(A rad is a unit used to express the 
absorbed dose of radiation.) 

These figures were cited in a report, 
submitted to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency by a scientific team 
from Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
on dosimetry measurements made at 
Vinca in reactor experiments conduct- 
ed on April 20-25, 1960. 

The dosimetry project carried out 
by the Oak Ridge team, under the 
direction of Dr. K. Z. Morgan, was 
aimed at throwing light on the rela- 
tionship between the exact doses re- 
ceived, and the clinical effects ob- 
served immediately after the uncon- 
trolled run of the Vinca reactor and 
in the period of treatment in Belgrade 
and at the Curie Hospital in Paris, of 
the six persons exposed to radiation. 
One of the victims died while under 
treatment in Paris. 

Precise data on the relationship be- 
tween levels of radiation and their 
effects on man are rare and the Vinca 
experiment was therefore unique in 
many respects. The results are con- 
sidered to be of great value both for 
scientific study of radiation effects and 
for the development of methods of 
therapy. The Vinca experiment, which 
was organized by the Agency, forms 
part of a worldwide effect on deter- 
mine the damaging effects of radiation 
on man. Yugoslav, French and United 
Kingdom scientific groups also took 
part in the experiment. 


Conference on Energy Sources 


The United Nations Conference on 
New Sources of Energy, which will 
examine practical problems and ex- 
perience in the utilization of solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy, with especial reference to the 
problems of the less developed coun- 
tries, will be held at the invitation of 
the Italian Government in Rome from 
August 21 to 31, 1961. 

Prospects for the practical utiliza- 
tion of new sources of energy other 
than the atom were reviewed in a re- 
port by Mr. Hammarskjold which the 
Economic and Social Council had re- 
quested and which was published in 
1957. In April 1959 the Council con- 
sidered that research in the utiliza- 
tion of practical applications of solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy had reached a stage at which 
the pooling of the results achieved 





could, through an international con- 
ference, yield especially interesting re- 
sults for areas which have a shortage 
of conventional energy resources. At 
three preliminary meetings of experts 
in Madrid, Grenoble and Rome in 
May, June and July, 1960, the pro- 
gram agenda and substantive guide 
lines for potential contributors of 
papers to the Conference were drawn 
up which the Council approved. 

The Conference aims at bringing 
together experts in the fields of solar 
energy, wind power and geothermal 
energy, as well as people interested in 
energy development in general, to pro- 
vide participants with up-to-date in- 
formation on progress achieved and 
to facilitate an exchange of views and 
experience relating to practical prob- 
lems, potentialities and limitations in 
utilizing these three sources of energy, 
especially in areas lacking conven- 
tional energy sources or facing high 
energy costs. Participants in the Con- 
ference, who will attend as individuals 
and not as representatives of govern- 
ments, organizations or societies, will 
emphasize applications of these forms 
of energy rather than scientific prin- 
ciples or basic research. The Confer- 
ence will give prominence to lines of 
action which have already led, or are 
about to lead, to commercial energy 
applications. 


Mental Health Research 


In the course of a discussion on the 
connection between food and mental 
health a World Health Organization 
Expert Committee on Mental Health 
found that surprisingly little research 
had been done on this subject. How- 
ever, psychological symptoms had 
been found sometimes to be an im- 
portant feature of protein deficiency 
in children; and nutritional failure 
had been suggested as an explanation 
of alcoholism. 

The Committee, which met in Ge- 
neva from October 3 to 10, decided 
that research should be carried. out 
on an international as well as a na- 
tional scale if further advances are to 
be made in preventing mental illness. 
The Committee also defined the areas 
of priority placing high on the list re- 
searches into brain function, social at- 
titudes, effects of cultural change, 
psychoses of the aged, effects of nu- 
trition and genetic factors. 


A particularly important field for 
research, the Committee agreed, is the 
mental problems of the aging and the 
aged, since in many countries of the 
world the proportion of old people in 
the population is increasing. Knowl- 
edge is needed about the physical, so- 
cial and psychological factors in aging 
which contribute to mental problems. 
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Annual Report of UNRWA Director 


Calls for Expanded Vocational 


‘Training Program 


for Palestine Refugees 


Dr. John H. Davis, Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, warns in his an- 
nual report to the General Assembly of the precarious finan- 
cial situation of the Agency that provides food, shelter, medi- 
cal care and other services to more than a million refugees. 


A FIVEFOLD increase in Opportuni- 
ties for vocational training for 
Palestinian refugee youth is urgently 
needed, Dr. John H. Davis, Director 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA), states in his annual report 
which urges the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to accept a three-year 
program to raise the number of gradu- 
ates of UNRWA vocational and teacher- 
training centres from an annual 500 to 
2,500 by 1963. 


The cost of the program is esti- 
mated at $8,100,000, of which it is 
hoped that $4 million will be provided 
from World Refugee Year sources, 
leaving $4,100,000 to be borne by 
UNRWa’s regular budget at the average 
rate of about $1,400,000 per year. 

Dr. Davis’s annual report reviews 
the work undertaken by UNRWa dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1960; 
presents the budget for 1961; and 
gives a plan of operations for 1960-63. 

As of June 30, 1960, the Agency 





was providing food rations, medical 
care or other services to 1,047,437 
Arab refugees who have lived, since 
the Arab-Israeli conflict of 1948, in the 
Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and the 
Syrian region of the United Arab Re- 
public. It was also providing shelter in 
camps for about 422,000 of the refu- 
gees. Nearly 180,000 refugee children 
attend UNRWA schools, or other 
schools at UNRWA expense, in the four 
areas. 

The report describes the financial 
position of the Agency as “funda- 
mentally precarious.”: It states that 
UNRWa is assured of only about half 
of its $4 million World Refugee Year 
financial target as the special year 
draws to a close, although further 
funds can be expected from countries 
whose national committees have not 
yet allocated their funds. 


The vocational training centre at Kalandia. A fivefold increase 
in UNRWA’s training program is proposed by the Agency Director. 
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The report refers to the historical 
background of the Palestine Arab 
refugee problem, explains the role of 
the Agency, and recommends to the 
General Assembly an “adequate, in- 
terrelated program of education, voca- 
tional training, and individual assist- 
ance” for the refugees to meet the 
“challenge” of the situation. 


Background of Problem Outlined 


Since its beginning 12 years ago, 
when hundreds of thousands of Pal- 
estinians left their homes for neigh- 
boring countries, the refugee situation 
has remained one of “stagnation,” the 
Director’s report states. It then indi- 
cates that nearly 80 per cent of the 
original refugees were farmers, un- 
skilled workers, children, the aged 
and the sick. 


Against this background, Dr. Davis 
puts forward three reasons for the 
continued existence of the problem: 
“To sum up the situation, the refu- 
gees depending on UNRWaA have been 
denied rehabilitation through repatria- 
tion or compensation because para- 
graph 11 of United Nations resolution 
194 (adopted in 1948) has never been 
implemented; they have not found 
work where they reside because these 
countries already have an ample sup- 
ply of farmers and unskilled workers; 
and they have not moved to other 
nearby countries because these already 
have an abundance of such workers.” 

Dr. Davis notes that the refugees 
consider the United Nations 12-year- 
old resolution—providing that they 
should be given the right to choose 
between returning to their homes and 
being compensated for their property 
losses—as “the one acceptable long- 
term solution to their problem.” He 
adds, “They are embittered because it 
still stands unfulfilled.” 
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As for the possibility that the refu- 
gees could be absorbed into the host 
countries—Lebanon, Jordan, the Syr- 
jan Region of the United Arab Re- 
public, and the Gaza Strip—Dr. Davis 
points out that these areas are al- 
ready saturated with farmers and un- 
skilled laborers. 





The Director states: “The simple 
truth is that the jobs at which the 
refugees could be employed do not 
exist today within the host countries.” 
He cautions further against “facile as- 
sumptions that it rests with the host 
governments to solve the problem.” 
These governments, he points out, are 
“already struggling against great odds 
in their own strenuous efforts to 
achieve technological progress.” 

In the Director’s view, the host gov- 
ernments have borne with “patience 
and courage” the “economic, social 
and political inconveniences and reper- 
cussions of having the refugees within 
their borders.”” They have contributed 
about $6 million to the Agency and 
more than $20 million in direct finan- 
cial aid to the refugees, and are spend- 
ing an additional $5 million annually 
in providing land, water, security, 
medical assistance, education and 
other services. 

“Unrwa itself cannot solve the 
refugee problem,” states the Director, 
and he adds: 

“Any general solution to the com- 
plex Palestine problem, of which the 
refugee problem is a part, will be 
brought about largely by forces out- 
side of uNRWA—forces which will 
govern and shape the future of the 
Middle East. UNRWa can and should 
work in harmony with these forces. 
Ten years of UNRWaA history bear out 
the fact that major development proj- 
ects designed with the specific purpose 
of resettling refugees are unacceptable 
to refugees and host governments 
alike. It is the Director’s opinion that 
major development projects in the 
Middle East should proceed independ- 
ently of UNRWA and without direct 
reference to the resettlement of refu- 
gees.” 

“Regardless of how or when the 
refugee problem is solved,” Dr. Davis 
points out, “the necessity to train refu- 
gee youth for jobs in an era of tech- 
nological progress will exist, and the 
longer the solution to the refugee 
problem takes, the greater will become 
this need.” 

“It appears certain,” says the Direc- 
tor, “that some responsibility for in- 
ternational assistance will continue for 
a decade or longer. Not to recognize 
this fact and act accordingly doubt- 
less would prove far more expensive 
than to provide such assistance in an 
appropriate and timely manner. The 
Palestine refugee problem has bearing 
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on the stability and peace of the Mid- 
dle East and hence on the stability 
and peace of the world.” 

“The picture is not hopeless,” says 
the Director. “Rather, it is a challenge 
to be met.” The essence of the chal- 
lenge, he asserts, is that talents of ma- 
turing refugee youth should be sal- 
vaged and put to constructive use. 


Twofold Plan 


His plan is twofold: to improve the 
level of existing general education, 
which he calls “the basis of future 
self-support for the young”; and to 
provide further self-support training, 
with emphasis on vocational training, 
plus additional university scholarships, 
teacher training, and individual self- 
help projects. 

Although such a program is already 
under way, it constitutes only a “pilot” 
effort and it remains to “launch an 
adequate, interrelated program of edu- 
cation, vocational training, and indi- 
vidual assistance,” the Director says. 

During the 1959-60 school year. 
elementary education was offered to 
all the refugee children and secondary 
education to a growing number 
(roughly equal to the proportion of 
the indigenous school population re- 
ceiving it in the host countries), the 
report shows. A total of 180,078 
youngsters benefited last year from the 
$6 million program. 

Plans for improvement over the 
next three years include expanding 
classroom space, training more and 
better teachers, and ensuring a third 
year in lower secondary school (ninth 
grade) for all qualifying students. The 
major endeavor here is vocational 
training, the report indicates. 
























































A growing number of refugee chil- 
dren are receiving secondary education. 


UnRwa has had in operation two 
vocational training schools—one for 
392 boys at Kalandia near Jerusalem, 
in Jordan, and the other for 192 boys 
in Gaza. They turn out only about 300 
students each year, but these centres 
have “more than proved their worth,” 
the Director reports, “since virtually 
all graduates have immediately found 
gainful occupation.” 

A third centre for 323 boys in 
Wadi-Seer, near Amman, Jordan, and 
a new 200-man teacher training centre 
in Ramallah, Jordan, opened in Sep- 
tember 1960. 


Fax 
a 


Students line up before classes at the Gaza vocational training 


centre where two-year courses in industrial trades are given. 
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Over the next three years, the Di- 
rector proposes to construct five 
new vocational and teacher-training 
schools. As a second phase, he wishes 
to double all their capacities, to reach 
a total of 3,888 places and an output 
of 2,500 graduates a year. 

The Director’s program also calls 
for doubling—from 90 to 180—the 
number of university scholarships 
awarded annually by UNRWaA. It also 
includes a $500,000 extension of the 
loans and small grants program aimed 
at making selected refugee families 
self-supporting. 


Agency’s Relief Work Grows 


Provision of the bare essentials of 
life for more than one million home- 
less Palestinians will necessarily con- 
tinue to be the primary task of 
UNRWA in the next three years, Dr. 
Davis states. 

“The relief function has continued 
to absorb most of the Agency’s funds 
and efforts and has even grown in sig- 
nificance owing to the natural increase 
of the registered population and cu- 
mulative needs for improved services,” 
says the report. 

The cost will average $28 million 
each year for the next three years. 
This is about 70 per cent of the total 
estimated annual budget of some $40 
million which will be required if the 
Director’s recommendations are adopt- 
ed. The remainder is earmarked for 
education, vocational training and self- 
support schemes. 

Specifically, expenditures for relief 
for 1960 will amount to approximately 
$26,750,000. The Agency plans no ex- 
tension of relief services but rather is 
seeking to hold these services at their 
present level in order to maximize the 
money and effort that can be put into 
the more constructive side of the 
Agency’s work—the training of young 
refugees. Nevertheless, unavoidable in- 
creases because of rising costs and 
natural increase of population will 
bring the cost of relief to $27,931,000 
in 1961, to $28,244,000 in 1962, and 
$28,520,000 in 1963. 

The report points out that relief 
services are “minimal” for the current 
total of 1,120,889 refugees. They in- 
volve the expenditure of no more than 
seven cents per refugee per day—“a 
cost which it is obvious can maintain 
an indigent population at only the 
barest subsistence level.” 

The Agency’s relief work includes: 

Basic Relief and Supplementary 
Feeding: The food rations provide 
849,634 persons with 1,500 calories 
per day in summer and 1,600 in win- 
ter. Supplementary feeding was pro- 
vided for one out of every ten refu- 
gees in the year reviewed. 


Health Care: Each refugee made an 
average of five visits to one of 
UNRWaA’s 89 health centres or 13 mo- 
bile units last year. UNRWa continued 
to provide health education, to offer 
medical care for mothers and children, 
and to use control measures against 
tuberculosis, malaria and communica- 
ble diseases. As a result of these meas- 
ures, the refugees have been epidemic- 
free for the past decade. 

Environmental Sanitation: Camps 
are provided with drainage, refuse and 
sewage disposal, water supply, insect 
and rodent control. 

Shelter: By June 1960, there were 
421,500 refugees living in 58 camps 
in Jordan, Lebanon, the Syrian Region 
of the United Arab Republic, and the 
Gaza Strip. 

Social Welfare: To combat the ef- 
fects of “12 years of enforced idle- 
ness” among the refugees, UNRWA of- 
fers youth activities, community de- 
velopment programs, sewing and craft 
centres; it also provides financial help 
to a few of the neediest cases. 

Eligibility and Registration (keep- 
ing up to date the refugee ration rolls) : 
Unrwa’s continued efforts last year 
resulted in investigation of 9,757 
cases, with the result that some 9,000 
ration recipients were removed from 
the rolls and some 5,000 were added 
or reinstated. 

Clothing is provided by voluntary 
agencies. The Director expresses ap- 
preciation for the record shipment of 
3,000 tons of clothing and shoes do- 





Education paves the way to a new life. 
During the 1959-60 school year, all 


children under UNRWA’s care re- 
ceived at least elementary education. 


nated by 17 such organizations last 
year. 


Financial Position “Precarious” 


The Agency’s position “remains 
fundamentally precarious” because it 
is unable to count on sufficient funds 
for “inescapable” relief commitments 
for its more than one million depend- 
ents plus the cost of educational and 
vocational training for youth. The Di- 
rector consequently appeals for “more 
support . . . from a wider range of 
sources.” 

Most crucial is the need of a fresh 
$8,100,000 for the three years of the 
current UNRWA mandate until mid- 
1963 to finance construction and ex- 
pansion of five new vocational train- 
ing centres. These funds would be 
over and above what UNRWA needs to 
maintain its essential relief and educa- 
tional responsibilities. 

There will also be a $3,700,000 un- 
avoidable cumulative three-year in- 
crease over and above the 1960 figure 
of $8,250,000 to continue the existing 
pattern of education. This is mainly 
due to a natural and unavoidable in- 
crease in school population. Further- 
more, and again unavoidably owing to 
natural population increase, it will cost 
an average additional $1,500,000 an- 
nually over the next three years to pro- 
vide the refugees with the same sub- 
sistence relief which cost $26,750,000 
in 1960. 

This all adds up to a total estimated 
budget of $40,600,000 for 1961; $39,- 
400,000 for 1962; and $41,200,000 
for 1963, the report points out. 

In 1959 UNRWa spent $34,072,673, 
and up to now the Agency has been 
able to count on only about $33 mil- 
lion regular yearly income from vol- 
untary contributions, chiefly govern- 
mental. This will not be enough for 
the years ahead, Dr. Davis reports to 
the General Assembly. 

The United States is the major con- 
tributor to UNRWA, having given ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the total 
(on a matching basis), or $23 million 
in 1959. Together, the United King- 
dom, Canada and the United States 
give about 93 per cent, with the other 
7 per cent being pledged by some 40 
other nations. 

It is evident, Dr. Davis concludes 
in his report, that the Agency “does 
not yet enjoy that degree of broad- 
based support from states members 
of the United Nations which would 
seem to be commensurate with the 
importance of its activities and for 
which the General Assembly has fre- 
quently appealed.” 

The annual report of the Director 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
will be discussed in the Assembly's 
Special Political Committee. 
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Assembly Adopts 88-Item Agenda 


HE General Assembly on Octo- 

ber 13 completed work on its 
agenda and decided to consider a total 
of 88 items at its fifteenth regular ses- 
sion. This number represented a rec- 
ord work-load for the Assembly and 
contrasted with an agenda of 74 items 
at the 1959 session and a total of 73 
considered a year earlier. 

Major political issues placed on the 
agenda include disarmament, the ques- 
tions of Algeria, Hungary and Tibet, 
the situation in the Republic of the 
Congo, a United Nations program for 
the independence and development of 
Africa, and a declaration on the grant- 
ing of immediate independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. 

Most of the agenda questions rec- 
ommended for consideration by the 
Assembly’s General (Steering) Com- 
mittee received the endorsement of 
the full Assembly and were placed on 
the agenda without controversial de- 
bate. A major exception was the ques- 
tion of the representation of China in 
the United Nations, an issue originally 
proposed for Assembly consideration 
by the Soviet Union. 

During the discussion on this item 
in the General Committee, the United 
States introduced a draft resolution 
which, in effect, provided that the 
Assembly would make no change in 
the representation of China at this 
session. This recommendation was 
adopted by the General Committee by 
a vote of 12 in favor to 7 against, with 
1 abstention. The text of the draft 
forwarded to the plenary session was 
as follows: 

“The General Assembly, 

“1. Decides to reject the request of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for the inclusion in the agenda of the 
fifteenth regular session of the item 
entitled ‘Representation of China in 
the United Nations’; 

“2. Decides not to consider, at its 
fifteenth regular session, any proposals 
to exclude the representatives of the 
Government of the Republic of China, 
Or to seat representatives of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China.” 
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Rejects Proposal on Chinese Representation 


When the issue was taken up by the 
full Assembly, emphatic opposition to 
the recommendation was submitted 
by the USSR and a number of other 
member states. Full-scale debate on 
the question took place at meetings 
between October 1 and 8. At an after- 
noon meeting on October 8 the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 42 in favor and 
34 against, with 22 abstentions (see 
page 12 for details), upheld the Com- 
mittee’s decision and thereby rejected 
any discussion on Chinese representa- 
tion for at least another year. 

It may be recalled that at the As- 
sembly’s 1959 session, with a total of 
82 members in the Organization, the 
vote on the same recommendation 
was 44 to 29, with 9 abstentions. 


United States Stand 


At the outset of the Assembly’s dis- 
cussion on the item, the United States 
reiterated its strong opposition to the 
Soviet proposal to seat the representa- 
tives of communist China at this ses- 
sion. James J. Wadsworth stressed that 
the question before the Assembly was 
not “a clash between so-called state 
systems.” It was not a matter of words 
or slogans, but rather one of actual 
deeds which offended the principles 
of the United Nations and “the con- 
science of mankind.” 

Mr. Wadsworth went on to review 
what he described as “the entire ag- 
gressive and warlike behavior of com- 
munist China.” Ten years ago in 
Korea when the United Nations forces 
had almost finished beating back the 
aggressor army of communist North 
Korea, one million Chinese communist 
troops poured into Korea to renew the 
aggression. For this, in February 1951, 
communist China was condemned by 
a vote of the Assembly which re- 
mained valid to this day. 

After two years of bitter war against 
the United Nations, an armistice was 
achieved, Mr. Wadsworth said. The 
Chinese communists violated the armi- 
stice by callously refusing to account 
for thousands of prisoners of war in 
their hands, which they had never 


done to this day, and by illegally re- 
inforcing their military forces in North 
Korea. They sabotaged the inspection 
system set up under the armistice 
agreement to prevent such violations, 
and to this day the only terms on 
which they had expressed willingness 
to see the Korean nation unified were 
such as to guarantee that the entire 
nation would be rendered helpless 
against their pressure and would fall 
into communist hands. 


Throughout these years, he con- 
tinued, they had drummed into the 
minds of the helpless captive Chinese 
people the myth that the United States 
was the aggressor in Korea, and that 
the United Nations action there was 
part of “a United States plot” to 
strangle the new China in its cradle. 


The United States representative 
listed as other aggressive actions taken 
by communist China its actions in the 
Taiwan Strait, in Southeast Asia and 
in Tibet. He said that throughout the 
10 years of communist China’s violent 
career, these actions were accom- 
panied by an official campaign of 
“hate propaganda” against foreign 
governments and against peoples 
which, in its massiveness and its vi- 
ciousness, must be “unequalled in the 
history of the world.” They sometimes 
heard it said that communist China 
was indeed guilty of gross violations 
of the Charter but that admitting its 
representatives to the United Nations 
would tend to remedy its extreme 
behavior by exposing the régime to 
moderating ideas and influences. The 
Charter gave no basis for such an 
argument, since eligibility for admis- 
sion depended on whether a state was 
peace-loving, not on whether it stood 
in need of reform. 


Even so, this argument might carry 
weight if there were any facts at all 
to support it, Mr. Wadsworth said. But 
there were none. The régime they 
were discussing had consistently de- 
manded a seat in this body as a right 
even while they were in the act of 
aggression against the United Nations. 
They had never shown any willingness 
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to moderate their policies out ef defer- 
ence to the United Nations Charter 
or to the expressed views of the Or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Wadsworth also declared that 
on the one occasion when the emissary 
of communist China had come to the 
United Nations, in the winter of 1950- 
51, his attitude was “arrogant and 
inflexible.” Later, whenever they were 
invited to take part in any particular 
deliberation here, they had refused. 
They had continued to denounce the 
United Nations. They had made it 
clear that they would accept a seat 
only on their own terms. “But to 
admit them on these terms, with no 
abatement of their present policies, 
would only reward them for their un- 
compromising attitude and thereby 
strengthen rather than weaken their 
addiction to aggression,” he declared. 

Then there was a second argument: 
that to exclude the Chinese commu- 
nists added to the danger of war be- 
cause they were told that there was 
no place except the United Nations 
in which to negotiate with them. Yet 
the United States had negotiated with 
them over the past eight years, at 
Panmunjon, in Geneva and in War- 
saw. It had negotiated with them about 
Korea, about the prisoners whem they 
unlawfully detained and about the 
Taiwan Strait. The lack was not of a 
forum for negotiation but of a willing- 
ness on the part of the Chinese com- 
munists to settle any important ques- 
tion except by capitulation to their 
own intransigent terms. Finally, he 
noted that it was sometimes argued 
that refusal to seat the Peiping régime 
in the United Nations denied repre- 
sentation in this world body to 600 
million mainland Chinese. In view of 
the long record of aggressions and 
threats of war by Peiping, this argu- 
ment would have no validity under 
the Charter, even if it were true. The 
truth was that the Peiping rulers did 
not represent the Chinese people. The 
Peiping régime was imposed by mili- 
tary force, and in 10 years had carried 
out political purges which had brought 
death to some 18 million Chinese 
people, and within the past two years 
had imposed the commune system, 
or slave labor in all but name. Surely 
no government which represented its 
people had to resort to wholesale 
murder and mass slavery to keep itself 
in power. 

It was tragically true that the main- 
land of China today was, to a great 
extent, isolated from the rest of the 
world. But it was not the United States 
which had isolated it. The communist 
rulers of China isolated themselves 
and isolated some 600 million Chinese 
people into the bargain and, from the 
standpoint of the world Organization, 
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by a war of fanatical hatred and vio- 
lence against all those whom they 
could not dominate. Their behavior 
was the antithesis of everything for 
which the United Nations stood, Mr. 
Wadsworth declared, adding: “To ad- 
mit them here would be to stultify our 
Organization and to subject it to a 
stunning blow at the very moment 
when it faces new and historic tasks 
for the sake of freedom and peace.” 


“We must hope and work constantly 
for better things. We must keep the 
door open for honest negotiation,” the 
United States representative said. 


Soviet Union's Position 


Presenting the position of the Soviet 
Union on the question, Chairman 
Nikita Khrushchev declared that there 
was not the slightest doubt that the 
artificial barring of the People’s Re- 
public of China from participation in 
the United Nations activities greatly 
harmed the Organization, considerably 
narrowed the scope of its activities, 
hampered the consideration of inter- 
national problems for the solution of 
which the collective efforts of all states 
were required, and rendered the fruit- 
ful consideration of major problems 
virtually impossible. 

Mr. Khrushchev emphasized partic- 
ularly that the question concerned the 
restoration of rights of a great power 
which, according to the Charter of the 
United Nations, was a founder and 
a member of the United Nations, a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council, but which so far had had 
no possibilty of taking its legitimate 
place, of participating in the work of 
the United Nations, and of making its 
contribution to its activities. The situ- 
ation was completely abnormal when 
the great Chinese people. comprising 
one fourth of all mankind, had no 
representatives in the organization that 
was called upon to be the broadest 
international forum and was based on 
the principle of the universal repre- 
sentation of all the countries in the 
world. 


A Great Power 


It was clear to every man of com- 
mon sense that the People’s Republic 
of China was a great power that 
united the whole Chinese people, and 
that the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China exercised absolute 
state power over the entire territory of 
China, except for a few islands where 
the remnants of the “Chiang Kai-shek 
clique,” routed by the Chinese people, 
still held out temporarily under the 
cover of the American fleet. 

The Chinese People’s Republic had 


received wide international recogni- 
tion and had established normal diplo- 
matic relations with 34 states. A rapid 
process of the expansion of the inter- 
national ties of the People’s Republic 
of China was under way. Trade and 
cultural relations of the People’s China 
embraced almost the entire world. 

Chairman Khrushchev, in calling 
for the inclusion of the Chinese rep- 
resentation item on _ the agenda, 
contended that the United States Gov- 
ernment was pursuing a hostile and 
aggressive policy against the People’s 
China. The United States, having com- 
mitted an act of aggression against 
China as far back as 1950, forcibly 
captured the island of Taiwan and 
continued to use it as a base to carry 
out warlike provocations against the 
People’s China; it continued to build 
up the so-called “deterring forces” in 
the Far East and to spend billions of 
dollars for “assistance to the Chiang 
Kai-chekists” and for the preparation 
of new war provocations. 


Split into Two Groups 


Mr. Khrushchev noted that the 
United Nations had now been con- 
sidering the Chinese representation 
question for more than 10 years. Each 
time, the Assembly rostrum was taken 
by representatives of states to express 
the attitude of their governments on 
this important question, and each 
time the states were, in the main, 
divided into two groups when discuss- 
ing the item. One group followed the 
logic of the actual state of affairs, 
protected the legitimate rights of the 
great Chinese people, and declared 
without hesitation that it was time to 
eliminate the great historical injustice 
and to address the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic with a pro- 
posal to send its delegation, which 
would be here in the United Nations 
and would take part in all its activities. 

Under various pretexts, the repre- 
sentatives of other states had been 
dodging a just decision and trailing in 
the wake of the United States Govern- 
ment in thwarting the acceptance by 
the United Nations of the decision to 
restore .the legitimate rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations. Until the Chinese 
People’s Republic took its legitimate 
seat in the United Nations, no condi- 
tions could be created for genuine 
negotiations and for the solution of 
the disarmament question, Mr. Khrush- 
chev declared. Indeed, if any agree- 
ment was reached on disarmament, 
would such an agreement be valid 
without China? he asked. After all, 
even if a disarmament agreement was 
negotiated, the United States would 
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declare that it could not be imple- 
mented because of China’s non-partici- 
pation, while it was the United States 
itself that was blocking, in every 
possible way, the participation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in the work 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev, calling on the As- 
sembly “to break this vicious circle,” 
affirmed there could not be any dis- 
armament without China, nor any nor- 
mal work by the United Nations with- 
out China. It had long since been clear 
that the provocative plans of creating 
“two Chinas” was doomed to failure. 
The sooner certain political leaders in 
the United States understood this, the 
better it would be for the cause of 
world peace. Those who considered 
that it was the Chinese People’s Re- 
public above all that was in need of 
the restoration of China’s rights in 
the United Nations were mistaken. 
Mr. Khrushchev added: “If the pur- 
pose of our Organization, as a uni- 
versal organization uniting all nations, 
is interpreted correctly, it is difficult 
to say which stands in greater need of 
the restoration of China’s rights in the 
United Nations, whether it is China 
itself or the United Nations, which is 
intended to be the broadest and most 
representative international organiza- 
tion. This Organization is in need of 
having such a great and powerful na- 
tion as the Chinese People’s Republic 
represented in it and taking an active 
part in its work.” 


It was for that reason that the So- 
viet delegation proposed that the ques- 
tion of the restoration of China’s 
legitimate rights in the United Nations 
should be considered and resolved as 
“an important and pressing question” 
at the very outset of the work of the 
Assembly’s session. 


Support for Proposal 


Speaking in support of the General 
Committee’s recommendation to the 
Assembly, Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, of 
the Republic of China, held that any 
change in the representation of China 
in the United Nations, as proposed by 
the Soviet Union, would have both 
immediate and permanent conse- 
quences of the most serious kind. Dr. 
Tsiang, who pointed out that his Gov- 
ernment was one of the founders of 
the United Nations, said that consider- 
ation by the Assembly of the Soviet 
proposal was, in his delegation’s view, 
contrary to the interests of the Chinese 
people and contrary to the interests of 
the United Nations. It would serve 
only the interests of the Soviet Union 
and international communism. 


The Republic of China was the 
only Government which could speak 
for China and the Chinese people, he 
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said. The custodian of Chinese culture 
and tradition, his Government was the 
spiritual focus and the political rally- 
ing point of the Chinese people not 
only in Taiwan but all over the world, 
including the 600 million on the main- 
land, “who love freedom and cherish 
their spiritual heritage.” It was the 
sacred mission of his Government to 
help their brethren on the mainland 
in their ever-mounting struggle to 
throw off the tyrannical communist 
yoke and regain freedom. 


Dr. Tsiang said that in the tragic 
circumstance forced on them they ex- 
pected that the United Nations would 
at least give moral support to the 
Chinese people in their struggle for 
peace, justice and freedom, and re- 
frain from giving aid and comfort to 
“the oppressor of the Chinese people 
and disturber of peace in the Far 
East.” 


The cry of the 600 million people 
on the mainland of China today was: 
“Out with the communist régime.” 
The United Nations should, he said, 
respect the wishes of the 600 million 
Chinese people and say likewise: 
“Keep out the Chinese communist 
régime.” 


Other Views on Issue 


Several other representatives who 
spoke against the inscription on the 
agenda of the Chinese representation 
issue argued that communist China 
had yet to prove itself as a peace-loving 
nation under the terms of the Charter. 
Taking this approach, Sir Garfield 
Barwick, of Australia, said the United 
Nations, by its Charter, was supposed 
to be composed of peace-loving peo- 
ples. It seemed a “queer way” to ob- 
tain the universality that was desirable 
by denying representation to a number 
of peace-loving people in order to 
seat the representative of a govern- 
ment which did not show, by action 
or words, that it qualified as a peace- 
loving people. Australia considered 
that the Peking authorities had failed 
to demonstrate that they were peace- 
loving or that they respected human 
rights. “We think that, in itself, ought 
to be sufficient to defer the considera- 
tion of this matter and accede to the 
recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee,” Sir Garfield declared. 

Representatives who spoke in favor 
of placing the question on the agenda 
maintained that the Assembly should 
now take a realistic position on the 
matter and not merely postpone con- 
sideration of the issue for still another 
year. These speakers urged that As- 
sembly discussion of the question 
would lessen rather than aggravate 
tension and that the time had come 


when a decision on the matter could 
no longer be postponed. 

In stressing this factor, Rishikesh 
Shaha, of Nepal, said the matter was 
urgent and one which could not be 
postponed except at the risk of the 
further aggravation of international 
relations and except at the risk of 
undermining the prestige of the Or- 
ganization itself. Mr. Shaha thought 
they should let “this powerful China” 
come into the United Nations, with 
good grace, while there was still time - 
for recommendation. If, however, they 
still continued to exclude “this reality” 
—this China with a quarter of the 
world’s population — he was afraid 
they would only aggravate the world’s 
problems, while China’s entry into the 
United Nations would be far less 
graceful and far less pleasing than it 
would be now. 


The Nepalese representative was 
one of several speakers who argued 
that all that was now required was to 
facilitate discussion of the Chinese 
representation question at this session 
of the Assembly. 


In the course of the debate the 
delegations of Nepal and Guinea pro- 
posed amendments to the recommen- 
dation submitted by the General Com- 
mittee. The first of two amendments 
submitted by Nepal would have sub- 
stituted the words “accede to” for 
the word “reject” in the first line of 
the draft resolution presented by the 
General Committee. A second Nepa- 
lese amendment called for the deletion 
of the second paragraph of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. A_ sub- 
amendment proposed by Guinea would 
have replaced the second paragraph of 
the Committee’s recommendation, with 
a decision to consider at the current 
session any proposal to seat represen- 
tatives of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


The Voting 


In the subsequent voting the first 
Nepalese amendment was rejected by 
38 votes to 34 with 26 abstentions; 
the second was rejected by a vote of 
40 to 34, with 24 abstentions; and the 
sub-amendment of Guinea was de- 
feated by 42 votes to 34, with 22 
abstentions. 

The Assembly then took a ballot on 
the General Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, which was voted upon in two 
parts. The first paragraph of the rec- 
ommendation, under which the As- 
sembly decided to reject the Soviet re- 
quest to place the Chinese representa- 
tion item on the agenda, was ap- 
proved by 38 votes to 34, with 26 
abstentions; the second paragraph of 
the draft was approved by 41 votes to 
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34, with 23 abstentions. The recom- 
mendation as a whole was_ then 
adopted by 42 votes to 34, with 22 
abstentions. 

The roll-call vote on the draft 
resolution as a whole was as follows: 

In favor (42): Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Spain, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Against (34): Afghanistan, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian 
SSR, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Mali, Moroc- 
co, Nepal, Nigeria, Norway, Poland, 
Romania, Senegal, Sudan, Sweden, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Abstaining (22): Austria, Cam- 
eroun, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Cyprus, 
Dahomey, Federation of Malaya, 
Gabon, Iceland, Israel, Ivory Coast, 
Laos, Libya, Madagascar, Niger, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Togo, 
Tunisia, Upper Volta. 


Allocation of Agenda Items 


In the course of adopting its agenda 
for the current session, the General 
Assembly allocated specific questions 
to each of its seven main committees. 
It also decided that a number of items, 
some of a political nature, should be 
considered directly in plenary meetings 
of the Assembly. These included two 
of the political issues inscribed on the 
88-item agenda—the questions of 
Tibet and of Hungary. Other impor- 
tant subjects to be considered in ple- 
nary meeting include the situation in 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), the question of the composition 
of the Trusteeship Council, the prog- 
ress report on the United Nations 
Emergency Force, and the item en- 
titled “Declaration on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries 
and peoples.” The inclusion of this 
question was proposed for the agenda 
by Chairman Nikita Khrushchev, of 
the USSR, during the Assembly’s gen- 
eral debate. 

This declaration provides that “all 
colonial countries and trust and non- 
self-governing territories must be 
granted forthwith complete independ- 
ence and freedom to build their own 
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national states, in accordance with the 
freely expressed will of their peoples.” 


Other major political issues were 
allocated by the Assembly to the First 
(Political and Security) Committee 
and to the Special Political Committee. 
The items referred to the First Com- 
mittee include disarmament, the sus- 
pension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests, the prevention of the wider dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons, the 
question of Algeria, the problem of 
the status of Mauritania, and the 
peaceful uses of outer space. The 
First Committee subsequently decided 
to discuss the issues relating to dis- 
armament concurrently, taking them 
up as the initial item on its agenda. 


A completely new issue, referred 
to the First Committee for considera- 
tion, concerns the establishment of a 
United Nations program for the inde- 
pendence and development of Africa. 
This proposal for the agenda was sub- 
mitted by the United States, follow- 
ing President Eisenhower’s statement 
to the Assembly in which he outlined 
a five-point program for Africa (see 
page 29 for details). 


The various questions allocated to 
the Special Political Committee in- 
clude two familiar issues concerning 
the Union of South Africa, one deal- 
ing with the treatment of people of 
Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin, the 
other with race conflict arising from 
the Union’s policies of apartheid. Still 
another long-standing issue to be con- 
sidered by the Special Committee is 
the problem of Palestinian refugees, 
in which context the annual report of 
the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East will be 
reviewed (see page 6). 


A newly inscribed agenda question 
confronting the Special Committee 
concerns the dispute between Austria 
and Italy on the status of the German- 
speaking inhabitants of the Italian 
province of Bolzano (Bozen). The 
question of increasing the membership 
of the Security Council and of the 
Economic and Social Council was also 
scheduled for the attention of the 
Special Committee. 


Seven agenda items were referred 
to the Second Committee. These in- 
cluded questions concerning long-term 
aid for the underdeveloped countries 
of the world; programs for technical 
assistance and the operation of the 
United Nations Special Fund; and re- 
ports dealing with opportunities for 
international cooperation on behalf of 
former trust territories and other 
newly independent states. 


Most of the eight questions allo- 
cated to the Third Committee are 





now familiar subjects in the social 
and humanitarian field. Thus, the 
Committee will resume consideration 
of the Draft International Covenants 
on Human rights and the long-stand- 
ing measures proposed for furthering 
the freedom of information. Other 
questions to be considered by this 
Committee concern reports on assist- 
ance to refugees, the Draft Declara- 
tion on the Right of Asylum, and an 
item entitled “Measures designed to 
promote among youth the ideas of 
peace, mutual respect and understand- 
ing between peoples.” 


A total of 12 items were referred to 
the Fourth Committee, most of them 
problems affecting the welfare and 
progress of the millions of people 
living in the world’s dependent terri- 
tories and questions affecting the fu- 
ture of the territories remaining under 
trusteeship. One of the most impor- 
tant questions to be dealt with by 
this Committee concerns the future 
status of South West Africa, the only 
remaining mandated territory which 
has not attained independence or been 
placed under the trusteeship system. 


The largest number of agenda items 
—a total of 19—was allocated to the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee. These matters are largely 
of a “housekeeping” nature and in- 
clude the important question of setting 
budget appropriations for United Na- 
tions activities during the coming year 
and of fixing the amounts to be paid 
by member states as their annual 
membership contributions. The three 
items referred to the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee, which has the smallest 
agenda of the session, include the re- 
port of the International Law Com- 
mission and the question of the pub- 
lication of a United Nations juridical 
yearbook. 


On October 18, the delegation of 
Cuba requested that a new item be 
included in the Assembly’s agenda: 
“Complaint by the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Cuba regarding the various 
plans of aggression and acts of inter- 
vention being executed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States against the 
Republic of Cuba, constituting a 
manifest violation of its territorial in- 
tegrity, sovereignty and independence, 
and a clear threat to international 
peace and security.” 


On September 29 another agenda 
item, “The Question of Oman,” was 
submitted by the delegations of ten 
Arab states who said that the “tragic 
situation in Oman where a relentless 
war continues” was of great cancer 
to their governments. Both this and 
the Cuban item were to be considered 
for the agenda by the General Com- 
mittee on October 25. 
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‘Vast Pattern of Activity in the Congo — 


True Cooperation of United Nations Family’ 


Statement by the Secretary-General to the General Assembly 


my first intervention during the 
general debate I reserved my right 
to ask for the floor at a later stage for 
such clarifications and comments as 
might seem indicated. I thank you, 
Mr. President, for giving me this op- 
portunity of saying a few words at 
this final stage of the debate. 

The distinguished President of the 
Republic of Guinea said in his speech 
last Monday: “The Congo is part of 
the life of humanity; the fate reserved 
for millions of men, women and chil- 
dren should be looked at more closely. 
Let less be said of Messrs. Lumumba, 
Kasavubu, Mobutu, Ileo and _ the 
others, but let more be pondered seri- 
ously to find a true and just solution 
for the problems of the people, which 
only yearns for well-being, peace and 
progress, as do all people all over.” 

Much has been said in this debate 
regarding the Congo, its problems and 
the United Nations effort in support 
of the independence, integrity, peace 
and progress of the Congo. Much has 
been said which has been ill-founded. 
Whether this has been the result of 
misinformation, of an emotional en- 
gagement or of tactical considerations 
but flimsily related to the interests of 
the Congo, I leave to others to con- 
sider. Following the statement of Pres- 
ident Sekou Touré which I just quoted, 
I would, instead of taking up your 
time with setting straight a record 
mainly concerned with basically super- 
ficial and temporary problems, wish to 
fill out the picture for the General As- 
sembly by talking about what has not 
been mentioned: the needs of the 
people of the Congo and the work of 
the United Nations in assistance of the 
authorities whose responsibility it is 
to meet those needs. 

In the confusing fights and conflicts 
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which have now been going on for 
more than three months in the Congo 
among political dignitaries of that 
country, an impression has grown that 
few have realized that to lead and 
govern is not a privilege to be sought 
for but a burden of responsibilty to be 
assumed. 


The Nameless Many 


It is not those names which we read 
about in the papers which are tied to 
the painstaking daily efforts to main- 
tain a minimum of order, to keep an 
administration—on a minimum level 
—running, to forestall epidemics and 
cure disease, to keep the transport 
system working, to feed the hungriest, 
to see to it that the many workers 
for the state are in a position to pay 
for the necessities of their families. 
No, that work has been undertaken by 
many who are nameless, by Congolese 
officials who are never mentioned and 
whose names will probably never be 
known to the world. They have chosen 
to serve instead of to rule, they have 
chosen to subordinate themselves in- 
stead of searching for power. May I 
pay tribute to these men and to what 
they have done to give life and sense 
to the independence of the Congo. It 
is those with whom the United Na- 
tions has had to work, it is those we 
have been able to consult, and those 
we have tried to assist. 

In doing so, we have been accused 
of serving the interest of foreign ele- 
ments, of working hand in hand with 
imperialists, and of impeding the le- 
gitimate authorities. We have been 
accused of substituting ourselves for 
those authorities, of seeking power for 
the United Nations in the Congo and 
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of reinstituting some kind of colonial- 
ism. Let nobody be misled. Those 
many men, from very many nations in 
Africa, Asia, Europe and the trans- 
atlantic countries, who are serving the 
United Nations in the Congo, why 
are they there? They have left their 
families. They do not solicit merits for 
future advancement in the home coun- 
tries to which they want to return. 
They work against the heaviest odds 
under a continuous nerve strain, they 
have endless working days, they do 
not know whether ali that they do 
will not be swept aside one of these 
days by new waves of political unrest. 
And yet, they give the best they can. 
May I pay them a tribute as pioneers 
for that growing group of men all over 
the world who regard service to the 
fellow members of the community of 
mankind to be a reward in itself, 
giving sense to their efforts and to 
their life—guided by faith in a better 
future and maintaining the strict 
norms of behavior which the Charter 
requests of an international civil serv- 
ant. Blame them for their short-com- 
ings, if you will; say that they should 
do more, if you believe that you are 
entitled to say so; criticize this or that 
decision they have taken, because in 
your perspective another decision 
might have been better, but do not 
throw doubt on their honesty and 
seriousness, do not impugn their mo- 
tives and, especially, do not try to 
depict them as enemies of the very 
cause—the well-being of the Congolese 
people in a life of peace and true 
independence—for which they are giv- 
ing so much and, in worldly terms, as 
individuals, receiving little or nothing. 

I wish to say this as an act of jus- 
tice, necessary if this Organization is 
to live up to the moral standards it 
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professes and if it is to be able to 
count in the future on the services 
of those for which those standards 
are a creed which it is their duty to 
uphold in practical action. 

Much of the debate has had as its 
obvious background this or that spe- 
cific United Nations emergency step 
with supposed political implications— 
or even motives. The listener may 
have got the impression that what the 
United Nations is doing in the Congo 
is really crystallized and summed up 
in those few actions. In my perspec- 
tive they are details in a vast pattern 
of activity; important though they may 
be in themselves, they are only highly 
publicized events which have occurred 
when, in the course of the political 
complications of the situation, the 
activities of the Organization, because 
of the principles which it must main- 
tain, momentarily may seem to have 
collided with some specific party inter- 
ested. 

With the collapse and disintegration 
of the Armée Nationale Congolaise as 
a stabilizing factor, there are now in- 
stead, on an emergency basis, close 
to 20,000 men of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo, found necessary 
to maintain a minimum assurance for 
the life of the people and, thus, carry- 
ing a burden normally assumed by 
the national security. This complicated 
operation, rendered possible very 
largely through the generosity and 
sacrifices of other African states, is 
also heavily dependent on a highly 
qualified cadre of officers of very 
many nations and on highly developed 
and costly technical advice. The Force 
could not be there without one of 
the biggest airlifts in history, which we 
could arrange only by drawing on the 
resources of the most powerful coun- 
tries of the world. The Force is serviced 
by technicians with the most qualified 
technical schooling and machinery 
available. And yet it is feeble in rela- 
tion to its own tasks. Indeed, this is 
a strange background for statements 
to the effect that the Force should 
and could be withdrawn or that its 
tasks could be taken over by the na- 
tional security forces or by a few 
of the units now making up part of it. 


But the activities of the Force are, 
I hope, a quickly passing phase in the 
United Nations effort to give to the 
Congo its full and real independence 
and to re-establish its integrity. Al- 
ready now, and increasingly so, the 
civilian operation is of decisive impor- 
tance. And in that civilian operation 
what has been achieved has required 
the service of all the agencies in the 
United Nations, to their full capacity. 


In the vastness of the Congo, where 
so much movement depends on air 
services, everything would have been 
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grounded in the last three months but 
for the air traffic control, the radio 
and navigation aids, the weather fore- 
casting and telecommunications pro- 
vided by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, the International 
Telecommunication Union and the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
Even the food and milk so generously 
provided by member states for supply 
to children and refugees—when sup- 
plies were not interrupted by political 
disturbances—have been largely car- 
ried in United Nations planes to coun- 
try-wide distribution points where local 
authorities and Red Cross took over. 


The early breakdown of surface 
transport, which caused local shortages 
of food, has been overcome by United 
Nations personnel, who saw to the 
dredging of the river and reopening 
of the ocean port, who moved pilots 
by helicopter to increase their effective 
working hours, who reactivated the 
oil pipe-lines between port and capital, 
and who are supervising workshops 
and maintenance of harbors and rail- 
ways. Some of these engineers have 
been diverted to the preparation of a 
program of public works for the re- 
lief of unemployment. 


Under United Nations Flag 


International Labor Office programs 
are dealing with a number of crucial 
labor and social security fields. Hos- 
pitals, abandoned by their medical 
staff, have been quickly restored to 
use by medical units provided by Red 
Cross societies of many countries, and 
the elementary health services have 
been maintained by the World Health 
Organization. Plans and actions for 
the reopening of schools and the or- 
ganization of secondary and technical 
education have largely depended on 
the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Plans for maintaining 
agricultural services are being devel- 
oped through the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. Research institu- 
tions of continental value, whose pres- 
tige is worldwide, are being protected 
and maintained through the United 
Nations. Plans are being drawn for the 
training of tomorrow’s doctors, teach- 
ers and civil servants so that the Congo 
may make the maximum use of its 
reservoir of youth, its greatest and 
most durable asset. 

All these vitally essential services 
are rendered under the United Nations 
flag, thus eliminating any risks that 
they create a dependence of the Congo 
on any specific foreign powers or 
that outside elements be permitted to 
establish what might develop into 
vested interests in the country. They 
thereby effectively help in establish- 


ing and strengthening its true inde- 
pendence. 

You may ask where, then, the Govy- 
ernment and the administration are to 
be found in this picture. I think | 
have already given the reply. We have 
tried to consult to all the extent there 
was anybody who could be consulted 
—and who paid any attention to the 
needs. We have cooperated on a con- 
tinuous basis of great intimacy with 
a number of Central Government offi- 
cials. We have avoided taking deci- 
sions for which we could not get au- 
thoritative approval, but when a spe- 
cific situation reached the stage of 
acute crisis, requiring immediate coun- 
teraction, and when we could not find 
those whose support we wished to 
have, we have had to act as responsi- 
ble human beings facing a desperate 
emergency. You try to save a drown- 
ing man without prior authorization, 
and even if he resists you, you do not 
let him go even when he tries to 
strangle you. I do not believe that 
anyone would wish the Organization 
to follow other rules than those you 
apply to yourself when faced with 
such a situation. 


I said in the Congo, some time ago, 
that the birth of an independent Congo 
had come to coincide with the birth of 
true cooperation of the United Na- 
tions family of agencies in the service 
of a member nation. As a spokesman 
for all these administrations, I can say 
that we are proud that we have been 
permitted to serve in this way, but 
I should add that we will be even 
prouder when, through all the joint 
efforts, the stage has been reached 
when our services are no longer neces- 
sary in the Congo and we can leave 
the country solely and fully in the 
good hands of its own people, with 
its independence, peace and prosperity 
safeguarded by its own means. 


The end of all political effort must 
be the well-being of the individ- 
ual in a life of safety and freedom. In 
the case of the Congo, as elsewhere. 
the means to this end are in the first 
place the independence, peace, in- 
tegrity and prosperity of the country. 
In turn, this goal requires the mainte- 
nance and progress of economic life, 
the functioning of a good judiciary 
system, a soundly working adminis- 
tration, all under the responsibility of 
a government, stable thanks to its firm 
roots in the free will of the people, 
expressed and developed in democratic 
forms. This is the perspective in which 
the effort of the United Nations must 
be seen. This perspective should de- 
termine our judgment and give us the 
sense of proportion necessary if we 
are to avoid substituting the means for 
the ends and the interests of the man 
or the group for those of the people. 
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First Progress Report 


to the Secretary-General 


from his Special Representative 


in the Congo 


Ambassador Rajeshwar Dayal 


1. Introduction 


I bes progress report covers all im- 
portant aspects of the operations of 
the United Nations in the Congo 
(onuc) and seeks to set forth the 
nature and magnitude of the problems 
and the manner in which the Organi- 
zation has attempted to discharge its 
responsibilities. 

In its task in the Congo, the United 
Nations has broken entirely new 
ground; both the mandate given to it 
by the Security Council and the devel- 
opment of the situation itself have 
made this operation unique in the 
history of international organization. 
New situations and problems have 
thus often had to be met by decisions 
taken in the general spirit of the man- 
date, but without the benefit of ex- 
perience from the past. While the role 
of onuc and the general principles 
under which it is operating in the 
Congo are clear, the detailed method 
of application of these principles to 
a kaleidoscopic and often chaotic situ- 
ation has sometimes been less easy to 
determine. Legal, political, humani- 
tarian and practical considerations 
have had to be carefully weighed in 
determining the most desirable course 
of action. It is hoped that this ap- 
praisal may make the progress and the 
conduct of the operation more easily 
understandable and bring into focus 
the nature of the problems facing 
ONUC in its unprecedented task. 

The Congo is a vast territory of 
2,343,930 square kilometres — more 
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than four times the size of France— 
but with a population of only 13,- 
700,000, scarcely six persons per 
square kilometre. Occupying the 
greater part of the basin of the Congo 
in the very heart of Africa, it has a 
strategic position of great importance. 
It has great natural resources, in par- 
ticular rich mineral deposits, extensive 
forests and ample cultivatable land. 
The country is largely self-sufficient 
in food supplies. The main centers of 
population and activity in the Congo 
are linked by an intricate system of 
rail, water and air transport. In view 
of the enormous distances to be cov- 
ered, the importance of an efficient 
system of communications is para- 
mount, and it has been a constant pre- 
occupation of ONUC to prevent any 
interruption and to ensure the proper 
functioning of this system. Under colo- 
nial rule, an elaborate economic struc- 
ture and a Western society of a high 
material standard were superimposed 
on the African inhabitants of the 
Congo. The superstructure remains 
now, abandoned in large measure, and 
with almost no social or economic 
connection with the life of the aver- 
age Congolese. 

On attaining its independence on 
June 30, 1960, the country would have 
been faced, even had the circum- 
stances been more normal, with many 
serious problems — economic, social, 
political, military and administrative. 
On the economic plane, the paradoxi- 
cal situation exists that despite the 
country’s great natural wealth and its 
considerable development under Bel- 





gian rule, conditions of acute eco- 
nomic distress prevail which cannot 
be alleviated without outside assist- 
ance On a massive scale. The almost 
complete lack of trained civil servants, 
executives and professional people of 
Congolese origin in virtually all walks 
of life, and the striking absence of 
administrative and political experience 
would inevitably have created a seri- 
ous situation for the Government of 
the young republic. But the situation 
was made still worse by a complete 
failure to arrange for any organized 
hand-over to the Congolese of the 
administrative machinery of govern- 
ment or of essential public services. 

The already difficult situation was 
still further complicated by the con- 
fusion, fear and disorder which grip- 
ped the country shortly after inde- 
pendence, as a result of a vicious 
circle of events. Mutinies of the Force 
Publique and subsequent outbursts of 
violence against Europeans were fol- 
lowed, on the one hand, by the send- 
ing of Belgian forces, especially para- 
chutists, into action in many places, 
which in turn gave rise to bitterness 
and panic among the African popula- 
tion, and, on the other, by a new, 
fearful flight of many Europeans and 
the consequent breakdown of many 
public services and important eco- 
nomic enterprises. Some facilities, for 
example navigation aids at airports, 
police communications and some tele- 
communications, were damaged or de- 
stroyed. Funds for the payment of 
workers in certain public utilities were 
taken out of the country, creating 
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further work stoppages and unemploy- 
ment through inability to meet pay- 
rolls. General economic distress added 
to the widespread feeling of insecurity 
and unrest. Powerless to restore order 
and to maintain normal life in the 
country, the Government appealed to 
the United Nations for military and 
technical assistance. 


The United Nations was thus faced 
from the beginning with serious pro- 
blems of an economic, social, ad- 
ministrative and technical nature — 
problems which, with the active sup- 
port of the world community and the 
cooperation of the Government of the 
Congo, it might reasonably have ex- 
pected to solve by strenuous efforts 
over a certain period of time. It was 
also faced with a volatile and explo- 
sive situation with which the Govern- 
ment itself was unable to cope, a state 
of utter lack of public confidence, the 
disruption of the normal life of the 
community amidst a general atmos- 
phere of fear and anxiety. 


In the first phase of its operations 
under the Security Council mandate, 
the primary objectives of ONUC were 
to ensure the speedy evacuation of all 
remaining Belgian forces from the 
territory of the Congo, and by the 
deployment of United Nations forces 
in various parts of the country, to 
assist in the maintenance of law and 
order and the protection of life and 
property. At the same time, all pos- 
sible efforts were made to help main- 
tain essential services and to encour- 
age the resumption of normal activity. 
Another urgent task was to assist the 
Congolese authorities to restore dis- 
cipline in the Force Publique, now the 
Congolese National Army, and to re- 
group this army in camps where its 
training and reorganization could start 
as soon as possible. 


With the evacuation of Belgian 
troops, one very potent source of sus- 
picion, fear and panic were removed. 
It may also be noted with satisfaction 
that with the assistance of the Deputy 
Commander of the United Nations 
Force, acting as its adviser at the 
formal request of the Prime Minister, 
the Congolese National Army has 
begun to re-form in new units and 
to engage in the training of its officers 
and men. 


But while these problems were 
being attended to, new differences 
and manifestations of violence began 
to appear. Tribal warfare, especially in 
the Province of Kasai, and to a lesser 
extent in the Province of Equateur, 
began to take a large toll of human 
life and to produce a drifting popula- 
tion of many thousands of refugees. In 
addition, in order to put down seces- 
sionist movements in the Katanga and 
Kasai Provinces by force, a part of 
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the National Army was moved by the 
Central Government into the Bak- 
wanga area and near the northern 
border of Katanga. A civil war was 
thus begun, which was to make many 
victims, not only among troops, but 
also among civilians, including women 
and children. 


The United Nations Force, thinly 
deployed in the area, and circum- 
scribed by its mandate, used its best 
efforts to safeguard lives, to prevent 
massacre and genocide and to mitigate 
other consequences of these disasters, 
in particular famine and disease. By 
the use of United Nations good offi- 
ces and by the employment of an ob- 
server organization, the hostilities on 
the Kasai-Katanga border have virtu- 
ally been halted recently by a cease- 
fire agreement. The violence of tribal 
conflicts has also abated, at least for 
the moment. Nevertheless, the neces- 
sary work of reconciliaiton of tribal 
differences has still to be undertaken, 
for these differences can have a direct 
bearing on the political situation. 


The people of the Congo comprise 
many tribes speaking different dialects. 
The tribal conflicts, which plagued the 
country long before it attained inde- 
pendence, have since taken on a more 
serious character and spread into the 
political field. Many of the political 
parties have strong tribal affiliations 
and the provincial governments con- 
stituted after the May elections are 
often dominated by particular tribal 
elements. There is also a tendency for 
members of these provincial govern- 
ments to use their newly acquired au- 
thority to promote the domination of 
their own tribes over others. This has 
led to a resurgence of tribal conflict 
with dire political, economic and so- 
cial consequences, constituting a grave 
danger to the integrity of the country. 


A typical example is the Baluba- 
Lulua conflict in the Kasai Province 
where, without effective intervention 
of the provincial authorities, the Lulua 
have mercilessly attacked the Baluba 
elements of the Luluabourg region. 
This has led to a mass exodus of the 
Baluba to their tribal lands in the 
Bakwanga region, where a rebel gov- 
ernment has been set up, and to a civil 
war between Central Government 
troops and the local forces, in which 
sporadic fighting and massacre have 
taken many lives. It is estimated that 
the refugees in the Bakwanga area 
from former and recent Lulua-Baluba 
conflicts now number about 250,000. 
Their feeding and maintenance are an 
urgent concern of the Red Cross and 
of the onuc food relief organization; 
strenuous efforts are also being made 
to cope with the medical problems 
involved. The mass exodus from 
Luluabourg of the Baluba, who con- 


stituted almost the entire clerical and 
skilled labor force of the town, has 
contributed largely to the disruption 
of the economic life of the entire 
province. 


Latterly, new forms of division and 
strife have appeared. Violent political 
rivalry in the Central Government 
itself has led, in the past weeks, to a 
confused and prolonged constitutional 
crisis, and to much discord and at- 
tempted violence. This situation is de- 
scribed in the next section of this re- 
port in relation to the problems of 
non-intervention. 


il. Political Instability and 
the Problems of Non-Intervention 


A brief outline of the political de- 
velopments is given in the following 
paragraphs, together with an indica- 
tion of the nature of the problems 
confronting ONUC in the performance 
of its function in relation to the chang- 
ing political situation. This is followed 
by an analysis of the application of 
the principle of non-intervention, as 
laid down by the Security Council, in 
the face of a succession of constitu- 
tional crises. 


It is evident that in their size and 
scope the civil and military programs 
described in this report are already, 
when measured in absolute terms, the 
largest which the United Nations has 
ever been called upon to organize. 
This extensive program, viewed against 
the background of a comparative ab- 
sence of governmental organization, 
bulks even larger. This situation im- 
poses on the United Nations operation 
an increasingly grave responsibility 
to weigh its every action and to 
impose on itself the most careful 
restraint in order to ensure that its 
presence promotes, and does not re- 
tard, the political development and 
independence of the new state. The 
Charter itself has established the guid- 
ing principle that the United Nations 
must not—reserving the special au- 
thority of the Security Council—inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state; and the Security Council, in 
paragraph 4 of its resolution of Au- 
gust 9, 1960, has reaffirmed that the 
United Nations Force in the Congo 
will not be a party to or in any way 
intervene in or be used to influence 
the outcome of any internal conflict, 
constitutional or otherwise. On the 
other hand, it is manifest that the 
decision of the Security Council, in 
acceding to a governmental request 
for military assistance to the national 
security forces in the restoration of 
law and order, has itself automatically 
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juxtaposed the international and the 
domestic spheres of action. In addi- 
tion, in the civilian field alone, there 
is always the danger that the very 
extent of the aid offered may give the 
appearance of constituting in some 
manner a degree of intervention in the 
work of the government institutions 
into whose programs the aid must be 
integrated. 

It was already a difficult and deli- 
cate task for ONUC, in the period from 
the date of its first entry in mid-July 
up to the end of August 1960, to 
exercise its responsibility for main- 
taining peace and security without 
infringing on any internal function of 
government. By mid-September, how- 
ever, the constitutional crises had re- 
sulted in the breakdown of the for- 
mal structure of government into par- 
tially overlapping but largely competi- 
tive power groups headed by the 
Chief of State, the Prime Minister, the 
Parliament and, more recently, the 
Army. In such circumstances, actions 
undertaken by the United Nations 
tended to become a bone of contention 
with one internal group or another. 
Indeed, even in matters on which 
onuc’s responsibilities were not at- 
tracted, it frequently transpired that 
opposing factions—always prompt to 
accuse it of “intervening” in favor of 
a rival—were nevertheless proclaiming 
for themselves some special monopoly 
of United Nations support. 


The developments in relation to 
the entry of the United Nations Force 
into the Province of Katanga have 
previously been reported to the Secu- 
rity Council by the Secretary-General 
[Second Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the Implementation of the 
Security Council Resolutions of July 
14 and 22, 1960, and addenda 6, 7 
and 9], and the differences of view- 
point in the interpretation of ONUC re- 
sponsibilities with regard to Katanga, 
relating to the Organization’s mandate, 
have been fully explained in that re- 
port. 


The difficulties encountered by 
ONUC in its relations with the Congo- 
lese Central Government as a result 
of the latter’s mistaken notion of the 
United Nations functions in the Congo 
are illustrated by the following in- 
stance. The Prime Minister demanded, 
and used military threats to seek to 
enforce, the control of the airports 
entirely by the Congolese National 
Army, a step which would have de- 
prived the United Nations Force of 
its ability to guarantee the security 
of the centres of communication 
which are indispensable to the per- 
formance of its functions. Only the 
most skillful military liaison succeeded 
in avoiding a clash from this at- 
tempted use of force against ONUC 
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and in working out a demarcation of 
ONuUC and Congolese military func- 
tions at the airports. 


During this period, an attempt was 
made by ONUC to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Government, through 
the Foreign Minister. A draft agree- 
ment was submitted on the status of 
the United Nations in the Congo, mod- 
elled on the agreement on the status 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force adopted in 1957 by the United 
Nations and the Government of 
Egypt. On particular points, proposals 
were also offered for increasing liaison 
between ONUC and the Government, 
including the assurance of the Govern- 
ment’s civil control at airports over 
non-ONUC flights. 


These negotiations had no more 
than commenced, however, when the 
capital found itself in the midst of a 
grave constitutional crisis. On the 
evening of September 5, 1960, the 
Chief of State in a declaration broad- 
cast on the national radio proclaimed 
in effect that the Prime Minister had 
betrayed his office by provoking dis- 
cord within the Government, depriv- 
ing citizens of their fundamental liber- 
ties and plunging the country into a 
fratricidal civil war. He therefore re- 
voked the Government with immedi- 
ate effect and named the President of 
the Senate, Mr. Joseph Ileo, to form 
a new government. He requested the 
United Nations to assure peace and 
order. During the same evening, the 
Prime Minister spoke three times to 
the population, indicating that the 
President was no longer Chief of State 
and calling upon the people, the work- 
ers and the army to rise. In the face 
of an imminent breakdown of law and 
order, with a civil war already under 
way in parts of the country, and with 
a clear threat to the United Nations 
Force from the prospective movements 
of mutually hostile elements of the 
army, ONUC, in the interests of the 
maintenance of peace and security, 
that night closed all major airports to 
any traffic other than that of the 
United Nations. The following day, 
recognizing that the risk of major 
clashes between political and ethnic 
groups could present the Force with 
a peace and security problem far ex- 
ceeding its powers, the United Nations 
took a directly related emergency 
measure and temporarily closed the 
Leopoldville radio station. The first 
demonstrations, with some casualties, 
had in fact taken place that day. After 
these two measures, the city of Leo- 
poldville remained quiet, however, and 
in particular the closing of the air- 
ports soon brought the civil war in the 
provinces to a halt and checked the 
influx of arms into Katanga. 


Also during the night of September 


5 the Council of Ministers published 
a communiqué declaring the Chief of 
State deprived of his functions for 
having violated the fundamental law, 
nullifying the latter’s revocation of 
the Government and accusing him of 
high treason. Parliament met continu- 
ously on September 7. After an ad- 
dress by the Prime Minister, the 
Chamber of Representatives, by a vote 
of 60 to 19, undertook to cancel both 
the decisions of the Chief of State 
and of the Prime Minister dismissing 
one another. The Foreign Minister 
and one other Cabinet member who 
had countersigned the presidential re- 
vocation of the Government both an- 
nounced their resignations. The fol- 
lowing day the Senate voted 41 to 2, 
with 6 abstentions and 29 absent, 
against the presidential proclamations. 
On the same day the Prime Minister 
stated at a press conference that he 
would consider demanding the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the United Na- 
tions Force if the airports and radio 
stations were not immediately turned 
over to the exclusive control of the 
Government. Mr. Kasavubu also pro- 
tested that his spokesman had not 
been permitted to broadcast from the 
station. 


On September 9, Mr. Lumumba 
stated in a speech in Camp Leopold, 
while referring to the voting in the 
Senate and the Chamber, that he was 
now Chief of State and Supreme Com- 
mander of the National Army. On the 
same day, President Kasavubu issued 
a declaration rejecting the votes of 
the Senate and Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, on the ground that the deci- 
sions of the Chief of State were not 
subject to the approval of the Senate 
or Chamber of Representatives. 


On September 10, 1960, the new 
Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General, who had assumed his 
functions on September 8, called on 
the Prime Minister and then on the 
President. The Prime Minister handed 
him a memorandum accusing the Unit- 
ed Nations of flagrant interference in 
the internal affairs of the Congo with 
reference to the action taken at the 
airports and radio station, and at- 
tributing to Parliament alone the 
power to revoke either the Govern- 
ment or the Chief of State. The Chief 
of State addressed a letter to the Spe- 
cial Representative declaring the non- 
existence of the Lumumba Govern- 
ment and requesting the United Na- 
tions not to treat with it. On the same 
day the bureau of the Chamber of 
Representatives communicated to the 
Secretary-General through his Special 
Representative its position that the 
interpretation of the fundamental law 
rested solely with Parliament and that 
the Secretary-General’s comments to 
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the Security Council on the constitu- 
tional situation therefore represented 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the country. On September 11, the 
President of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives and the Acting President of 
the Senate informed the United Na- 
tions that the votes of their separate 
bodies constituted a sovereign determ- 
ination of renewal of confidence in the 
Government of Mr. Lumumba and an 
annulment of the ordinance of the 
Chief of State. That night the Prime 
Minister designate, Mr. Ileo, an- 
nounced the formation of his new 
government. 


It is to be noted that these declara- 
rations and counter-declarations, al- 
though they divided the executive, 
ministerial and legislative branches of 
government on the interpretation of 
their several powers under the Loi 
fondamentale (Fundamental Law), 
were made against a relatively non- 
violent background. In addition, the 
Presidents of the two chambers, on 
September 12, addressed statements 
to the Special Representative that the 
Parliament would undertake the sur- 
veillance of the normal and peaceful 
utilization of the radio station and 
airports. Thus, on September 12 the 
United Nations, on its own initiative, 
reopened the radio station, appealing 
to all to exercise restraint in its use. 
The Minister of Information desig- 
nated by Mr. Ileo broadcast a speech 
during the day, in the course of which 
he stated that Mr. Lumumba would 
be arrested and given a fair trial; two 
days later, a speech of Mr. Lumumba 
was broadcast. A serious show of 
force by both governments, however, 
did take place at the radio station both 
before and after its reopening. On 
September 12 and 13, the airports 
were opened to all peaceful, civilian 
and humanitarian traffic and remain 
open. 


On September 12, an ordinance of 
the Chief of State proclaimed the 
composition of the new government 
and revoked the functions of another 
eleven members of the “former” gov- 
ernment. That same day Mr. Lumumba 
was arrested by the gendarmerie on 
the order of the Army Chief of Staff 
but was released by the Army Com- 
mand in circumstances which are un- 
clear. A_ parliamentary committee 
seeking a reconciliation between the 
Chief of State and the Prime Minister 
protested against this action and called 
attention to the fact that the Ileo 
government had not yet had a vote of 
confidence from Parliament and there- 
fore could not substitute itself for the 
legal government. At the same time, 
Mr. Lumumba transmitted through 
the Special Representative of the Sec- 
retary-General an appeal to the Secu- 
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rity Council that it furnish his govern- 
ment with direct aid in the form of 
20 aircraft with crews, a “large 
quantity” of arms and munitions, and 
a powerful radio transmitter, or it 
would seek this aid elsewhere. 

On September 13 a joint session of 
Parliament conferred full powers on 
Prime Minister Lumumba in a vote 
which was somewhat uncertain both as 
to substance and count. On September 
14 the Chief of State suspended Parlia- 
ment; the Presidents of the two cham- 
bers replied to him in writing that 
his ordinance was countersigned by 
Mr. Ileo as Prime Minister, though 
the latter has received no parliamen- 
tary investiture. On the same day, a 
letter from Mr. Lumumba formally 
requested the detachment of a speci- 
fied national contingent of the United 
Nations Force to aid his government 
in the pacification of the country. 
That evening the Chief of Staff of the 
Army broadcast a statement that, two 
opposing governments having for 
some time fought for power in the 
country, the army was taking power, 
by means of a peaceful revolution, 
until December 31, 1960. Dignitaries 
in all groups began a series of appeals 
to the United Nations for special pro- 
tection of their persons and residences. 
At a press conference the Chief of 
Staff announced his reliance on the 
United Nations for assistance and his 
intention to set up a “Collége des 
universitaires” for the governance of 
the country. 

The following morning, September 
15, Mr. Lumumba took refuge in the 
Ghana officers mess in the army’s 
principal camp in  Leopoldville. 
Throughout the day his life was seri- 
ously threatened while hard-pressed 
Ghana troops held off riotous soldiers 
of the hostile Baluba tribe, who 
charged that their families had been 
victims of the civil war in Kasai. 
After personal intervention on the 
spot by the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General, it proved pos- 
sible by nightfall for the national 
gendarmerie and the Ghana troops 
to escort him out. During the same 
afternoon the Chief of State and his 
Prime Minister designate requested the 
United Nations to effect the arrest of 
Mr. Lumumba, which the Special Rep- 
resentative firmly declined, explaining 
that this was entirely outside the func- 
tions of onuC. On September 16, Mr. 
Lumumba demanded that the United 
Nations enable his government to fly 
in troops from Stanleyville to assure 
the security of Leopoldville. 

To complete this chronicle of politi- 
cal events as at the time of the prep- 
aration of this report, an unsuccessful 
attempt on the life of the Chief of 
Staff was made on September 18 in 


Camp Leopold. Two successive an- 
nouncements were made by Mr. Lu- 
mumba, and categorically denied by 
Mr. Kasavubu, that the Prime Min- 
ister and the President had signed an 
agreement of reconciliation. On Sep- 
tember 20, Mr. Lumumba protested 
in writing to ONUC that the Chief of 
Staff with elements of the army had 
occupied the administrative buildings 
of the Central Government, and re- 
quested ONUC intervention to reverse 
this action. On the same day, the 
Chief of Staff announced the forma- 
tion of his government, consisting of 
a College of Commissioners designated 
by ordinance of the Chief of State, 
thus apparently raising the number of 
rival governments to three. 


In this confused situation, with 
three rival governments jockeying for 
position, and each demanding as of 
right the enlistment of ONUC’s support 
to enforce its own particular political 
solution, any action taken by ONUC in 
the performance of its disinterested 
mission has been liable to be seized 
upon by one or more groups, for 
reason of political advantage, as a 
basis for the unfounded charge of 
intervention in the domestic affairs of 
the country. In such a situation ONUC 
has maintained with scrupulous care 
an attitude of strict neutrality, avoid- 
ing any action which could be inter- 
preted, even remotely, as influencing 
the political balance. The fragmenta- 
tion of the branches of government 
into separate claims of supremacy by 
rival prime ministers, by the Parlia- 
ment and by the army has greatly in- 
creased the degree of circumspection 
required to avoid even the appearance 
of influencing the outcome of the con- 
flict. Although it is a relatively easy 
matter to refrain from any open pro- 
nouncement, or to balance an inter- 
view with one leader with discussions 
with others, the real difficulty lies in 
the fact that the United Nations is 
not in the Congo as a mere observer; 
it has a military and a civil assistance 
program regarding each of which it 
has certain specific responsibilities. 
The very size of these programs has 
induced charges that they amount to 
a “take-over” of the Government by 
the Organization. It has therefore been 
unavoidable that operations should 
have been slowed down in many ways: 
formal agreements cannot be nego- 
tiated in the confusion at the govern- 
mental level; even the more routine 
contacts at lower levels are to an eX- 
tent disrupted by the crisis; and some 
actions of unquestioned propriety in 
ordinary circumstances have perforce 
to be deferred lest they appear to 
favor one political faction against an- 
other. 
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In the field of law and order the 
effect of these inhibitions is particu- 
larly complex. While it is axiomatic 
that ONUC is in the Congo to assist the 
Government in the maintenance of 
law and order, it is also true that its 
force cannot be placed at the disposal 
of one faction against another. In 
the exercise of the functions assigned 
to it by the Security Council, onuc 
actions will inevitably have some im- 
pact on domestic matters. It must 
nevertheless ensure, and has striven to 
do so, that every such act is both im- 
partial and strictly confined to the 
necessary fulfilment of its international 
mandate. 

It is obvious that in so complex and 
variable a situation, the imperative of 
non-intervention requires continuous 
analysis and careful weighing by oNUC 
in the context of rapidly unfolding 
events. During the protracted political 
crises, while ONUC has maintained an 
attitude of strict detachment, it has 
not been one of indifference to the 
point of denying the possibility of the 
exercise of the function of good offi- 
ces, should it be sought by all con- 
cerned. 


lll. Military Operations 


The United Nations Force now con- 
sists of some 16,400 officers and men 
coming from 28 nations. This total 
will soon reach nearly 19,000. The 
main contingents are supplied by 13 
countries, the remainder supplying ad- 
ministrative and ancillary units, air 
force personnel and staff officers. The 
first units arrived within 48 hours of 
the Security Council decision, and 
were immediately deployed. Such ex- 
ceptional speed was warranted by the 
seriousness of the situation, but it also 
entailed considerable risks and disad- 
vantages. The troops had to be de- 
ployed before the headquarters, logis- 
tic organization and signal communi- 
cations were even formed. Operations 
in local areas were further hampered 
by lack of vehicles, a situation which 
is still in process of being rectified. 
The Force at present consists of a 
Force headquarters the equivalent of 
20 battalions, signals, engineers, sup- 
ply and transport units, an ordnance 
depot, a field hospital, postal units, 
and an air transport force. For present 
location and strength of the Force, see 
annex 1. 


The Force had to be airlifted into 
unknown situations in distant places 
without, in many cases, any com- 
munications other than through liaison 
Officers with Force headquarters in 
Leopoldville. Time allowed very little 
briefing on the United Nations mis- 
sion, and lack of information per- 
mitted even less instruction on the 
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situation in a given area. An immense 
responsibility, therefore, devolved 
upon local commanders and their 
men, and it is the best evidence of 
their devotion, discipline and judg- 
ment that no serious situations arose 
in any of the varied and delicate 
situations in which they found them- 
selves at such short notice. A high 
degree of improvisation has thus been 
required at all levels throughout the 
first stages of the operation. 


The contingents of the Force have 
been called upon to deal with matters 
beyond the range of normal military 
experience in their assistance to local 
authorities. They have had to deal 
with civil disturbance, maintenance of 
essential services, protection of refu- 
gees and with situations very often 
complicated by irrational fear and a 
host of alarmist rumors. They have 
constantly been asked for help in pro- 
tecting minorities and in facilitating 
the resumption of work in a variety 
of enterprises. They have used their 
good offices in situations ranging from 
tribal war to arbitrary arrest of indi- 
viduals and the molestation of minor- 
ity groups. A further source of diffi- 
culty in many areas has been to dis- 
cover who really constitutes the effec- 
tive authority. 


Communications of all kinds have 
hitherto been at a minimum. When 
a brigade of three battalions is re- 
sponsible for an area the size of 
France, which is beset by problems 
ranging from famine to tribal war, 
the lack of communications aggra- 
vates the already exhausting task of 
the troops. At present, radio communi- 
cations have been established by the 
Force signals between ONUC head- 
quarters and the majority of the terri- 
torial commands. There are, however, 
still some territorial commands which 
depend for their link with headquar- 
ters on borrowed or public facilities. 
The situation within the territorial 
commands is also not completely satis- 
factory, many of the units being with- 
out radio communication between 
their headquarters and sub-units. This 
is due to the fact that the normal 
radio equipment with which a unit is 
equipped is not designed to cover the 
distances over which they are presently 
deployed. The Force signal communi- 
cations are being progressively im- 
proved. For further information on 
communications, see annex 2. 


The fact that the United Nations 
Force is a peace force provides an- 
other problem unfamiliar to the highly 
trained soldier. He is allowed the 
right to use force only in the last re- 
sort of legitimate self-defence. The 
troops are also compelled by the de- 
mands of non-intervention not to re- 
sort to military initiative in situations 





which would normally call for a 
strong reaction from courageous and 
responsible troops. This imposes on 
them a heavy strain, and only high 
morale, discipline and a belief in their 
mission have made it possible for 
contingents to meet this challenge 
with honor, and without the use of 
force. 


Much attention has been given to 
the restraint which the United Na- 
tions imposes on its troops. This 
restraint is the only possible course- 
for a peace force of this kind. It has 
been proved by the performance of 
the soldiers themselves, beyond any 
doubt, that well-trained and devoted 
troops can achieve their objective, 
even under these very difficult condi- 
tions, and can inspire a respect for 
their authority, which is more effec- 
tive than any momentary physical ad- 
vantage that could be gained by the 
use of force. 


An emergency operation, extended 
over an area as large as the Congo, is 
in its initial phases almost entirely de- 
pendent upon aircraft for communi- 
cations, transport and supply. The 
ONUC air component has had to be 
put together from a bewildering variety 
of sources. Such a situation is not 
conducive to maximum efficiency or 
performance and has created a large- 
scale and costly training program. 


In spite of this, and by the unrelent- 
ing efforts of air staff, air crews and 
ground crews, the ONUC air transport 
force is now in existence in the Congo 
and has been functioning with in- 
creasing efficiency for many weeks. Its 
tasks have included transporting of 
troops, supplies, relief food and neces- 
sary civilian personnel all over the 
Congo. With the development of this 
air component, the United Nations 
Force is gradually becoming inde- 
pendent of other less reliable agencies 
of air transport. A chart of the or- 
ganization of the ONUC air transport 
force is attached as annex 3. Recom- 
mendations for the expansion and re- 
organization of this air transport force 
are now under consideration. 


In the period of the build-up of the 
Force many services have necessarily 
been improvised. Medical services 
have been gradually organized, and, 
fortunately, there was no major epi- 
demic or significant number of casual- 
ties before this organization was com- 
pleted. Local procurement of food on 
a large scale has so far been possible in 
most areas and has relieved the burden 
of long-range supply by air until a 
regular organization of supply by sur- 
face transport could be achieved. 
Nevertheless, in many areas it has not 
been possible to obtain adequate sup- 
plies of local food, and inroads have 
been made into the Force’s stock of 
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reserve rations. The development of 
postal services for the Force has, for 
various reasons—including the lack of 
necessary governmental agreements— 
been very slow, and this has been a 
hardship to which the men of the 
Force have submitted with patience. 
Similarly, owing to other more press- 
ing demands, recreational facilities 
have thus far been poor. As yet, there 
has been little time or opportunity for 
normal leave periods or recreation, 
since the strength available and the 
magnitude of the task to be performed 
have resulted in units having to oper- 
ate at full pressure without the nor- 
mal reserves necessary for regular re- 
liefs. The excellent spirit of the 
Force, however, has remained unim- 
paired by these shortcomings. 


IV. Civilian Operations 


For the first time in the history of 
international organization, the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
have collaborated in the Congo as a 
single team, under the mandate of the 
Security Council, to meet the eco- 
nomic emergency following the coun- 
try’s independence. They have put to- 
gether, in a little over a month, the 
largest civilian team they have ever 
had in one country at one time. The 
vast responsibilities which the indi- 
vidual members of the mission have 
assumed are in themselves indicative 
of the void which exists in almost 
every sector of Congolese life today: 
the responsibilities which they have 
not been able to undertake, and the 
recommendations they have not been 
able to put through are indicative of 
the political and organization vacuum 
in which the United Nations has had 
to work, a situation which has regret- 
tably been worsened in recent days. 


To give a fair and accurate picture 
of the meaning of United Nations 
civilian operations in the Congo, one 
would have to begin by describing the 
extent to which the country’s normal 
facilities were disrupted and by listing 
the services which would not be 
functioning save for the presence of 
the United Nations. There was an 
immediate and country-wide break- 
down in the regular commercial ar- 
rangements for distributing food, to 
the point where people in some parts 
of the Congo must now rely for their 
main sustenance on food supplies 
distributed from Leopoldville by the 
United Nations. There was, at the 
same time, the threat of a major 
breakdown in the maintenance of 
water supply and sanitation facilities. 
Without the services of World Health 
Organization personnel, who arrived 
within two days of the plea for help, 
these facilities might have failed. 
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There is a more recent ominous threat 
of a smallpox and plague epidemic, 
and disquieting reports are being re- 
ceived of an increased number of 
malaria and filariasis cases. 


With the voluntary departure of 
European personnel incident to inde- 
pendence, there was virtually no 
trained staff to supervise the operation 
of telephone, telegraph, telex and 
radio transmission installations, and 
these facilities are in operation today 
only because of the presence of a 
large United Nations and International 
Telecommunication Union team. Like- 
wise, air traffic control services were 
deteriorating with the departure of 
technicians from a very large number 
of airports. Today, adequate servicing 
of flights can only be assured at the 
three airports where United Nations 
advisers, controllers and radio tech- 
nicians are based. If there were not 
any meteorologists assigned by the 
United Nations to the country (there 
are five), there would be absolutely 
no meteorological protection for 
planes. Machinery for the radio trans- 
mission of weather trends within the 
country and from other parts of the 
world to the Congo has been almost 
completely disrupted, to the point that 
the chief of the meteorological mis- 
sion has made an arrangement to send 
a helicopter once a day to Brazzaville 
to pick up necessary weather maps. 


At the beginning .of the crisis, in 
July, almost all surface transportation 
had become paralyzed for lack of se- 
curity and supervisory arrangements. 
This traffic has now been put into 
motion again, but at a lower level of 
efficiency and on an uncertain basis. 
The vital port of Matadi, for exam- 
ple, is running now because ONUC 
opened it to traffic and assured the 
continuation of dredging and pilot 
operations. The United Nations has 
taken measures to ensure the passage 
of rail freight through Kasai Province 
into Katanga, and from Matadi to 
Leopoldville. 


In the all-important sector of fi- 
nance and trade, ONUC stepped in to 
sound the alarm and suggest control 
measures at a time when there was a 
possibility of foreign exchange being 
completely exhausted. The flight of 
capital from the country, which had 
begun several years previously, is be- 
ing brought under control by hastily 
improvised economic and _ financial 
measures. In the area of labor ad- 
ministration, the entire social security 
system has been, and to an extent 
still is, threatened by collapse. For the 
time being, the system of labor in- 
spection has been suspended. For this 
service, and for the completely de- 
pleted statistical offices of the Gov- 
ernment, substantial United Nations 


assistance has been requested. The col- 
lapse of the judiciary and court system 
has given rise to very serious prob- 
lems affecting the administration of 
justice; a legal consultant has recently 
arrived and is faced with the very 
difficult task of helping to set up 
judicial machinery in the absence of 
trained Congolese judges and magis- 
trates. 

This is an abbreviated and incom- 
plete picture of the stark background 
against which the United Nations es- 
tablished its program of technical as- 
sistance in the Congo. Because of the 
nature of the emergency, this as- 
sistance has begun by being largely 
operational. It will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be operational for some time, 
but this has not prevented the advisory 
mission from turning its attention to 
the enormous planning, training and 
organizational problems which lie im- 
mediately beyond the first emergency. 
They have found reason to warn that 
the bigger crisis is yet to be sur- 
mounted; that there are many sectors 
of the country’s economy, in agricul- 
ture, food distribution and some areas 
of health, for example, where a reason- 
ably normal level of activity is being 
carried out on the basis of the mo- 
mentum of earlier days. When this 
momentum wears down, however, the 
old ways of doing things and the old 
machinery will no longer be service- 
able or feasible. 

In almost every one of the major 
fields of current United Nations ac- 
tivity, new and simpler structures must 
be built to replace the old ones which 
will become useless later on. This vast 
undertaking must be carried out with- 
in the circumstances and the limita- 
tions which are described in the para- 
graphs that follow. 


Deficiencies in the 
Organization Structure 


A development plan begins with a 
minister, with his central staff and 
with an administrative organization 
which reaches into the different sec- 
tions of a country. The United Na- 
tions Mission in the Congo has begun 
its collaboration at the Central Gov- 
ernment level, has worked with 
ministers and their staffs where they 
existed, and has tried to help in their 
formation when no organization did 
exist. Nonetheless, the situation in this 
critical sphere has, if anything, de- 
teriorated in the past two weeks. 

Most of the senior United Nations 
consultants, whose work depends on 
day-to-day cooperation with ministers 
and other host officials, have found 
(with a few notable exceptions) that 
they had no experienced minister with 
whom to work, that there was over- 
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lapping of functions and that the staff 
who formed the ministry were caught 
up in the confusion of the political 
situation. In the paragraphs that fol- 
low, there will be references to high 
priority actions recommended, and 
even drawn up, by United Nations 
advisers which still await signature, 
ratification or follow-through by a gov- 
ernment department which is not 
functioning. 

At the base of this situation is the 
fact that substantial numbers of Euro- 
pean civil servants abruptly left the 
country soon after independence. No 
real arrangements had been made to 
set up a new structural basis—a civil 
service—for the Congolese Govern- 
ment. Ministries which had, suddenly, 
to be staffed from the ground up are 
now little more than names, with no 
well-defined functions and no experi- 
enced personnel. In this atmosphere, 
lower-level staff began to promote 
themselves into higher jobs without 
any system or basis for doing so. 

The member of the consultative 
group responsible for public adminis- 
tration, after nearly a month of not 
being able to find a proper ministerial 
base for his work, has now been 
operating more effectively within the 
Ministére de la fonction publique, 
which has only just been established. 
Slowly, civil servants are responding 
to the measures he has recommended, 
but there is always the threat of po- 
litical considerations putting an end 
to the progress that has been made. 
A promotion system has been worked 
out, and the consultant has helped to 
draw up a salary scale, but the chances 
of reaching an agreement on the latter 
as between the various ministries are 
very slight for the immediate future. 

On the all-important point of de- 
veloping coordination between minis- 
tries, it might be mentioned that the 
first meeting of the Secretaries-Gen- 
eral of all ministries was held last 
week. Out of 27 such officials, 10 
did not attend. 

The structure and effectiveness of 
provincial governments and their co- 
ordination with the Central Govern- 
ment are undefined and obscure, a 
fact which seriously hampers the ac- 
tivities of ONUC. 

In brief, oNUC is in the process of 
helping to build a civil service, work- 
ing with an untried and inexperienced 
skeleton group which is diffused and 
lacking in esprit de corps. It may take 
12 months, with the cooperation of 
the staff that exists, to survey the 
status, organization and efficiency of 
the current machinery, with a view 
to building from that point. In the 
meantime, the presence of United Na- 
tions advisers has made it possible for 
some organizational arrangement to 
function. 
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The Financial and 
Economic Situation 


Economic conditions in the Congo 
at the present time are characterized 
by an abnormally low level of produc- 
tion and high unemployment in the 
major urban centres, by a substantial 
decline in the volume of foreign trade 
and in public revenue and expenditure. 
There are also signs of price increases 
for certain imported and domestically 
produced goods and services, and of 
a pronounced depreciation in the 
value of the Congolese currency in 
the foreign exchange markets. 

Since the independence of the coun- 
try, there has been a very substantial 
decline in the level of aggregate de- 
mand. The basic economic reasons 
for the tendency of prices to rise and 
for the present lack of confidence in 
the currency are therefore to be 
found on the supply side. The normal 
processes of production and distribu- 
tion within the economy have been 
disrupted, and there has been a steep 
decline in imports of certain raw ma- 
terials and essential consumer goods. 
These developments reflect the ab- 
sence of economic relations with 
Katanga, the lack of security and 
order, the breakdown of the adminis- 
trative machinery and the inability of 
the Government to take appropriate 
measures in the fields of foreign ex- 
change control, import regulations and 
monetary and financial policies. The 
revival of business activity is hampered 
by an acute shortage of credit, which 
is partly caused by the inability of the 
Government to meet its obligations. 

On the positive side, the physical 
machinery of production and distribu- 
tion remains largely intact and, as 
soon as the serious problems in the 
fields of security, public administra- 
tion and economic policies have been 
eased and a certain amount of foreign 
aid has been made available, the vol- 
ume of production should begin to 
rise at relatively rapid pace. In these 
circumstances, the United Nations 
economic and financial advisers have 
concentrated their efforts on problems 
of money and credit, foreign exchange 
and import regulations and budgetary 
planning and execution. The status of 
these activities is as follows. 


The Central Bank. An agreement 
for the liquidation of the old Central 
Bank of the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi was entered into between Con- 
golese and Belgian officials a month 
ago under United Nations auspices. 
Moreover, United Nations advisers as- 
sisted in the preparation of proposals 
for the creation of an interim organi- 
zation to operate after the liquidation 
and before the establishment of a new 
Central Bank. As a result of the recent 


political crisis, no action has been 
taken, and the Government is still 
not in a position to create money and 
credit. 


Foreign Exchange and Import Reg- 
ulations. As a result of extreme de- 
terioration of foreign exchange bal- 
ances of the Central Bank, the Gov- 
ernment, on the advice of ONUC, has 
decided on strict rationing of foreign 
exchange and on import licensing 
limited to goods essential to the func- 
tioning of the economy. A list of such 
goods was prepared and ONUC advisers 
helped in drafting new foreign ex- 
change control regulations. Although 
these regulations were approved in 
principle, they have not yet been put 
into operation. Owing to lack of a 
firm decision, the granting of import 
licenses does not follow procedures 
recommended by onuc. The help 
given is now on a day-by-day basis, 
by suggesting emergency measures for 
control, by filling some administrative 
jobs and by operating as liaison be- 
tween local businessmen and the Gov- 
ernment when urgent import-export 
and foreign exchange problems arise. 


Budget. Both the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the Government have 
dropped very considerably. Whilst the 
revenue from taxation declined in Au- 
gust to approximately one third of the 
monthly average of the first half of 
1960, the expenditure decreased by 50 
per cent. The cash deficit, which was 
characteristic also in the first half of 
1960, continued on a much reduced 
level of expenditure. The only means 
used for covering it since independ- 
ence were advances from the Central 
Bank. 

Recommendations were made by 
ONUC as to type and number of tech- 
nicians needed to improve the tax ad- 
ministration; it suggested short-term 
steps necessary for raising revenue in 
the existing situation. So far no ac- 
tion has been taken on recruitment 
and the short-term measures suggested 
were not put into operation in the 
very uncertain political situation. 

As the 1960 budget became quite 
unrealistic in relation to the complete- 
ly changed situation, ONUC suggested 
that necessary adjustments should be 
made for the remaining four months 
of the year. It was suggested that each 
ministry and provincial government 
should enumerate its needs on a sim- 
plified form for consideration of the 
Ministry of Finance. As the answers 
were delayed, it was decided to call 
in the representatives of the ministries 
to the Ministry of Finance for quick 
consultation and, in the case of the 
provinces, to allocate funds on a 
proportional basis. It is hoped that the 
resulting adjustments will lead to a 
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more rational allocation of funds to 
government services. 


Lack of Adequate Information 
on Which to Base Planning 


From the summaries which have al- 
ready been given, it should be clear 
that the lack of sufficient background 
information underlines the present in- 
effectiveness in most fields. The break- 
down of the government statistical 
services has been noted. To go further, 
there is an almost complete break- 
down in the transmission of statistical 
and factual information from the pro- 
vinces into Leopoldville and even from 
points within Leopoldville. To give 
only an example of the effect which 
this situation has on civilian operation: 
the shipment of emergency food sup- 
plies from oNuC to points of demand 
is based on the most haphazard notice 
of such demand, depending on word 
received informally from United Na- 
tions military observers, some provin- 
cial authorities, Red Cross teams and 
anyone else who might be travelling 
in an area where food is scarce; there 
is no systematized way of knowing 
where these supplies should be sent. 

In regard to the extremely vital 
program of public works which is be- 
ing organized to help alleviate the un- 
employment problem, ONUC engineers 
found that provincial authorities did 
not have adequate information about 
work stoppages and local needs on 
which to base a sound selection of 
projects. There is, for example, no 
reliable information on the number 
and kinds of agricultural plantations 
which have been abandoned, and, for 
that matter, the basic information on 
the extent of unemployment is in itself 
only an estimate. 


Training of Congolese Staff and 
Recruitment of Foreign Technicians 


There is perhaps no more serious 
long-range economic and social prob- 
lem facing the Congo than that of 
finding a corps of officials and tech- 
nicians, in the long run from among 
its own people or, more immediately, 
from other countries. The United Na- 
tions mission has turned its attention 
to questions of training and recruit- 
ment, regarding which the following 
preliminary observations are presented. 


Training. At the time of independ- 
ence there were only 17 Congolese 
university graduates, not one doctor, 
no engineers, professors, architects, 
etc., and few, if any, qualified lawyers. 
If there is to be a large-scale pro- 
gram of fellowship awards, and paral- 
lel programs of in-service training, one 
must find people with sufficient educa- 
tional prerequisites to qualify for this 
training. In the field of health, the 
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onuc Senior Consultant has estimated 
that it will take some 22 years before 
the Congo can produce enough of its 
own doctors to staff even a reduced 
schedule of health services. Recently, 
a government offered to train a sub- 
stantial number of Congolese tech- 
nicians in the much-needed skills of 
weather forecasting. So far, only six 
Congolese have been found who qual- 
ify for these awards, and they have 
not yet been sent abroad because it has 
been impossible in the present political 
hiatus, over a period of exactly one 
month, to get the necessary govern- 
ment agreement. 


Recruitment from Abroad. It is ap- 
parent that, for a long while to come, 
the Congo will have to depend on 
large numbers of technicians from 
abroad, and in fact onuc has already 
been approached to use its machinery 
to recruit teachers, doctors, labor in- 
spectors, administrators and other spe- 
cialists who would become employees 
of the Government. The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has been asked to 
undertake the task of finding over 
1,000 teachers to staff, for the most 
part, the secondary schools. Effective 
recruitment is found difficult, however, 
because of the prevailing political con- 
ditions in the country. 

Less than 50 of the 400 hospitals 
operating throughout the country have 
doctors, most of them provided by 
the Red Cross and bilateral aid teams. 
Many of these teams will have to re- 
turn home within the next few months, 
and it will be difficult to find replace- 
ments. 


Reorganization and Simplification 
of Basic Services 


In the introduction to this section of 
the report it was pointed out that a 
greater crisis is yet to come when the 
momentum of the old system wears 
out and when the old _ institutions 
which still exist can no longer be used. 
The elaborate health services which 
were built up throughout the Congo 
can no longer be maintained for lack 
of staff and financing. A smaller, sim- 
plified establishment will have to be 
substituted, and ONUC is already work- 
ing on the structure of such a system. 
In the agricultural field, activity has 
not been seriously affected so far, but 
the very basis of the agricultural pro- 
gram and the methods of work of the 
smaller plantations and farms will 
have to be reformed to conform to the 
new economic conditions and facilities 
of the country. Likewise, the social 
security system, which was built on an 
elaborate base, will be reorganized to 
fit the needs of Congolese administra- 
tion. The same can be said for the 





management of airports, the educa- 
tional system and almost every phase 
of the country’s structure. It will be a 
slow and painful process, which will 
take most of the attention of the 
United Nations civilian operations 
team for a long time to come. 


The foregoing paragraphs have at- 
tempted to set out in relief the ma- 
jor problems in the social, economic 
and administrative fields which are 
facing the country and having a direct 
impact on the day-to-day life of the 
people. A preliminary study of the 
problems has been made and measures 
devised to meet the immediate situa- 
tion, measures which, however, have 
been prevented by the confused situ- 
ation prevailing at the government 
level, both central and provincial, from 
taking full effect. The magnitude of 
the problems is enormous, but with 
the resources of the country in rela- 
tion to its population, there is every 
hope for their ultimate solution in a 
measurable period of time, given the 
basic conditions to which attention 
has been drawn repeatedly in this 
report. 


V. Conclusion 


The magnitude and intricacy of the 
problems facing ONUC will be evident 
from the foregoing pages. The vast 
organization required before the im- 
plementation of the Security Council’s 
mandate became at all possible was 
set up with great speed. The response 
from the member states to the Secre- 
tary-General’s invitation for assistance 
was prompt and encouraging. Con- 
tingents of specialist services and of 
troops, asked for or offered, are still 
arriving. The civil operations branch 
received excellent support and co- 
operation from the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 


As soon as the basic organization, 
both civil and military, was set up, no 
time was lost in attending to the mani- 
fold responsibilities cast upon ONUC. 
The presence of the United Nations 
contingents widely scattered through- 
out the country has had a calming 
and reassuring effect, and few occa- 
sions have arisen where they have 
had to.resort to the regrettable neces- 
sity of using force, as in the protec- 
tion of refugees, or to prevent looting 
or in self-defence. Even in such situ- 
ations the degree of force used has 
been kept to the minimum. Although 
the troops have suffered a few casu- 
alties, it is indeed fortunate that de- 
spite the fact of their deployment in 
distant areas and in difficult circum- 
stances, the number of these casualties 
has been remarkably small. They have 
been involved in situations of grave 
provocation and humiliation, but have 
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comported themselves with tact and 
dignity. In Leopoldville, for example, 
the tasks of the Force include constant 
patrolling in a populous community, 
and the protection offered to public 
personalities at their request has so 
far helped to prevent any violence or 
bloodshed. It is a tribute to the men 
of the Force that despite their posses- 
sion of the means of retaliation, they 
have used the utmost restraint and 
forbearance. 


The civilian operations have been 
designed, in consultation with the 
Government, to provide bone and 
sinew to the administration in its dif- 
ferent branches, denuded as it was of 
technical and administrative personnel. 
Thanks to such assistance, the essential 
public services have been prevented 
from collapsing in Leopoldville and 
elsewhere. The urgent problems fac- 
ing the country, such as serious unem- 
ployment, shortage of essential articles 
in various parts of the country, the 
closure of educationcl institutions, the 
absence of a judiciary or magistracy, 
the ineffectiveness of the civilian ad- 
ministrative machinery, the breakdown 
of the tax collecting and customs 
agencies, the disruption of the se- 
curity organs, including the army and 
the police, the partial paralysis of the 
public health and social security serv- 
ices and, above all, the depletion of 
the treasury, to mention some of the 
most pressing problems, are matters 
engaging the constant attention of the 
civil operations branch of ONuc. It is 
of the utmost importance to activate 
the different branches of the adminis- 
tration so that these pressing prob- 
lems, which are daily mounting up, 
adding to the volume of insecurity and 
distress of the population, are tackled 
on a determined basis. The respon- 
sibility for dealing with these pressing 
problems is of course that of the 
Congolese Government, the United 
Nations being willing and ready to 
help the Government in meeting its 
responsibilities. 


The United Nations operations in 
the Congo have been conducted on the 
basis of consultation with the Central 
Government of an unprecedented in- 
tensity and extensiveness and under 
unusually difficult conditions. There 
have been continuous consultations 
with the Prime Minister, with the full 
Council of Ministers and with com- 
mittees of that body, with individual 
ministers and ministries, with parlia- 
mentary members and delegations and 
with high officers of the Congolese 
Army. All important actions of the 
United Nations in the Congo have 
been based upon such consultations, 
which had begun, in fact, even before 
the Government presented its formal 
appeal to the United Nations for as- 
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sistance. In and out of Council meet- 
ings, the Prime Minister and individu- 
al ministers have pressed the United 
Nations representatives with urgent 
demands for the deployment of 
United Nations troops in specific lo- 





calities, for United Nations interven- 
tion in troubled areas, for food relief, 
for emergency health service, for 
United Nations protection, for quelling 
disturbances, for aid in financial 
crises and in unemployment, and on 
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Nationality Unit/Sub-Unit | Location Remarks 
ONUC Headquarters Leopoldville 
CANADA Signal squadron Leopoldville | 
INDIA Supply platoon Leopoldville 
PAKISTAN | Ordnance company | Leopoldville 
GHANA Brigade of three battalions and | Leopoldville 
two police companies | 
SUDAN Battalion HQ and two companies | Leopoldville 
TUNISIA One company Leopoldville 
UAR One company | Leopoldville 
MOROCCO | Brigade HQ Leopoldville 
HQ Ist battalion Thysville One platoon in Boende 
Company HQ and one platoon Boma 
Platoon Tshela 
Platoon Lukula 
Platoon Kitona 
Company Matadi 
| Company HQ and one plat Sangolol 
| Section Lufu } 
Platoon Lukala 
| Platoon Moerbeke 
| HQ 2nd battalion Kikwit Two companies in Katanga 
Company Leverville 
| Platoon Banga 
| Platoon Kizia 
Company HQ and two platoons Popokabaka =| 
GUINEA | Battalion HQ Banningville 
| Company Dima 
Company HQ and one platoon Mushie | 
Platoon Kwamouth 
Platoon Bolobo 
Company HQ and two platoons Inongo 
Platoon Kiri 
| Company HQ and one platoon Kutu 
Platoon Oshwe | 
Platoon Nioki 
| Platoon Mabenga 
MOROCCO Parachute company Coquilhatville 
| Platoon | Boende 
UAR Battalion less three G | One company in Leopoldville 
| Company less one platoon Lisala } 
Company Bumba 
| Company Lebenge 
ETHIOPIA | Brigade HQ | Stanleyville 
HQ 1st Battalion and two | Bunia 
companies | 
Platoon | Aba 
Platoon | Mambasa 
Company HQ | Paulis | Moving to Paulis 
Platoon Poko 
Platoon | Watasa | 
HQ 2nd Battalion and two | Yangambi 
companies 
Company HQ and one platoon Isangi 
Platoon | Elisabetha 
| Company HQ and two platoons | Ponthierville | 
Platoon | Banalia 
HQ 3rd Battalion and two Stanleyville 
companies 
Company HQ and two platoons Buta 
Platoon Aketi 
Company | Bambesa (Continued on next page) 
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A. ONUC Location Statement (Continued) 








Nationality Unit/Sub-Unit 


Location Remarks 





TUNISIA Brigade HQ 

HQ 10th Battalion 

Company HQ 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Section 

Section 

Platoon 

Company HQ and one platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Company HQ and one platoon 

Platoon 

HQ 9th Battalion and one 
company 

Company 

Company 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Battalion HQ and one company 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 


LIBERIA 


Sub-Command for Eastern 
Provinces (Katanga-Kivu) 

Battalion HQ and one company 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Company HQ and one platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Company HQ and one platoon 

Platoon 

HQ 3rd Battalion 

Platoon 

Company HQ and one platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 


One company 


HQ ONUC 


SWEDEN 


MOROCCO 


SWEDEN 
IRELAND Two companies 
HQ 4th Battalion 
Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 

HQ 33rd Battalion 
Platoon 

Platoon 

Platoon 


ETHIOPIA 


IRELAND 





les, 





Luluabourg 
Luluabourg 
Bakwanga 
Kabinda 
Dibaya 
Kaulu 
Kalala 
Lusambo 
Mwene Ditu 
Kandajika 
Luputa 
Kadima-diba 
Dimbelenga 
Tshikapa 


One company in Leopoldville 


Port Francqui 
Mweka 
Lubami 
Katumba 
Luluabourg On railway protection duties 
Tshimbulu 

Kalu 

Kele 

Musenga Banza | 

Luputa 


Elisabethville 


Elisabethville 
Kasenga 
Sakania 
Manono 
Jadotville 
Kambove 
Mitwaba 
Lubudi 
Tenke 
Kolwezi 
Nzilo 
Dilolo 
Mutshatsha 
Kasaji 
Sandoa 
Kapanga 


One Company in Kamina 


On temporary assignment 
From 2nd Moroccan Battalion 


Kamina 


Kamina One Company each from 
32nd and 33rd Battalions 

Kamina 

Kaniama 

Malemba 

Bukama 

Luena 

Albertville 

Kabinda 

Bendera 


Baudouinville 
M 





Company HQ and one p 
Platoon 

HQ 32nd Battalion 
Company 

Company 

Battalion HQ and one company 
Company 

Company 

Company 





Piana 
Goma 
Kindu 
Bukavu 
Kabalo 
Nyunzu 
Kangolo 
Kabongo 








numerous other matters. The Special 
Representatives and all other senior 
officials of onuc, civilian and military, 
have always been available for such 
consultations and have given full co- 
operation. There has been, in ad- 
dition to the oral consultations, a 
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voluminous correspondence with the 
Prime Minister and the ministries of 
the Government. In spite of this, 
the difficulties amply exposed in 
other parts of this report have de- 
veloped. 

While a great deal has been done in 


the face of almost insuperable odds to 
assist the civil administration in its dif- 
ferent functions, from the central and 
provincial ministries down to the dis- 
trict level, more could have been 
done, and more can be done, if the 
basic conditions can be established. 
Those conditions are some measure of 
stability in the Central Government, 
an integrated policy and the assurance 
throughout the country of a sense of 
security and freedom from disorder. 
Unfortunately, the experience of the 
last two months shows that these con- 
ditions have not been achieved either 
at the Central Governmental level or 
elsewhere. Indeed, during recent weeks 
the trend has been in the reverse di- 
rection. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the serious 
difficulties and impediments which 
have daily, and even hourly, con- 
fronted this mission, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that the United Nations 
presence has had a steadying effect on 
the situation. The impact of the moral 
force of the Organization has not been 
inconsiderable, since the very presence 
of the United Nations troops, con- 
scientiously discharging their peaceful 
functions, the band of technical ad- 
visers and administrators devotedly as- 
sisting the Government in its different 
branches in conditions of extreme dif- 
ficulty, the headquarters organization 
maintaining always an attitude of co- 
operation and conciliation, scrupulous- 
ly refraining from taking sides in the 
political conflict, have all helped in 
maintaining some measure of calm and 
reassurance and prevented the situa- 
tion from degenerating into chaos and 
disorder. 

There is yet time for the Congolese 
leaders and people to take stock of 
the situation, to put an end to fac- 
tional and party strife, to reconcile 
political and sectional interests and to 
embark on the path of national unity. 
That path would lead the country to 
the realization of its integrity, to the 
achievement of conditions of stability, 
and to order, progress and prosperity. 
The path of division would lead only 
to fratricidal strife, disorder and dis- 
integration, dangerous not only to the 
Congolese people but to the continent 
of Africa and, indeed, to the world. 
This mission is in the Congo to help 
but not to intervene, to advise but not 
to order, to conciliate but not to take 
sides. While it is not part of its func- 
tions to get involved in any way in the 
political crises which have been con- 
stantly erupting, it is hoped that be- 
fore it is too late, the political leader- 
ship will make its choice, both wisely 
and well. In that event, the United 
Nations assistance programs, in con- 
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ONUC Location and Strength Statement 


B. Strength of Contingents 

















H.Q. Total 
Country ONUC Deployed Strength Expected Total 
ARGENTINA .......... — 10 10 — 10 
SS GE oe be Ny oe bas 
ll EES on 9 9 ins 9 
Se 8 9 a ; 
Ree 26 234 260 a 260 
I ora 6:8 ain Sw oe 7 — 9 — 9 
DENMARK ............ 4 26 30 < 30 
ee 6 2,566 2,572 = 2,572 
DED. eitesskeeeseee 3 2,288 2,291 — 2,291 
GEES sc cecccecccces 1 748 749 600 1,349 
asin in. sie aida ak lu 23 350 373 247 620 
IMBONMESIA ......2000. 8 _ 8 1,144 1,152 
EN ce vesew ince 6 1,377 1,383 oo 1,383 
ee eee 1 89 90 —_ 90 
BE Sain éciem anne 1 223 234 _- 234 
CE Gke keseaceae eee 8 —_ 8 613 621 
SEE Gu besecccescceews 1 576 577 _— 577 
MOROCCO .........-. 10 3,247 3,257 —_— 3,257 
NETHERLANDS ........ 1 5 6 — 6 
NEW ZEALAND ........ _ 1 1 — 1 
PEE Sceddeueceses 4 43 47 6 53 
DE Ses K6eer cess 4 244 248 298 546 
SEE sewssccesasves 4 394 398 _ 398 
DUE ccc ccceccscce 22 594 616 54 670 
SWITZERLAND ......... —_— 22 22 _— 22 
0 er 1 2,632 2,633 ~- 2,633 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 1 518 519 — 519 
YUGOSLAVIA ......... -- 20 20 = 20 
ee ee 162 16,217 16,379 2,962 19,341 








sultation with the Government, could 
be applied—and applied with all pos- 
sible speed—in the interests of the 
Congolese people, so that the sover- 
eign, independent Republic of the 
Congo could be enabled to take its 
rightful place in the world community 


as a stable, self-reliant and prosperous 
State. 
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Annex 2 


ONUC Communications 


Outline Plan 


The main command communica- 
tions are being provided by a Ca- 
nadian signal squadron using ANGRC 
26 (radio teletype). 

Each territorial command HQ is to 
be served by a Canadian signals de- 
tachment working back to HQ onuc 
at Leopoldville. 

Within territorial commands, com- 
munications are provided by the na- 
tional contingents. As their normal 
wireless sets in many cases cannot 
work over the great distances in- 
volved, additional equipment (ANGRC 
9, ANGRC 19, and Bc610) is to be is- 
sued where necessary. 

Owing to the distances involved and 
the fact that it is an area of mixed na- 
tional contingents, sScOMEP command 
communications will be provided by 
the Indian and Irish Signals using 
Bc610 provided by the United Na- 
tions. These sets arrived in the Congo 
on September 16. 


Present communications 


At present the command net is 
working to Gemena, Coquilhatville, 
Stanleyville, Luluabourg, Elisabethville 
and on borrowed equipment at Ka- 
mina. It is expected to have the de- 
tachment at Matadi working in a few 
days. 

The situation within units is not as 
agreeable, as most of the sets ordered 
to supplement unit communications 
have not yet arrived. 
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No. one ONUC No. two ONUC No. three ONUC No. four ONUC No. five ONUC 
C119 Sqn C119 Sqn DC3 Sqn Hel Sqn Light A/C Sqn 
(Italian) (Indian)/Nor Br/Arg/Ethiop (Sw/Nor) (Sw/Nor) 




















(a) (b) 


(a) Italian C119 Squadron—10 aircraft. 

(b) Indian C119 Squadron—5 aircraft. 

(c) Brazilian /Argentinian DC3 Squadron—10 aircraft (some aircraft detached for operations). 

(d) Swedish Norwegian Helicopter Squadron—6 H13, 2 H19 helicopters (majority detached for operations). 

(e) Swedish/Norwegian light Aircraft Squedron—4 “Beavers,” 4 “Otters” (majority detached for operations). 

(f) UN Air Transport Maintenance Base Kamin 
base or detached base). 
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(c) (d) (e) 


(may be moved to Kamina) 


Air Parts 


Maint S 
aint Sqn Depot 


Test Flight 























(at present in planning stage) 


a—All second line repairs and overhaul UN aircraft (First line maintenance to be done at parent 
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Nikita Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR 





Fidel Castro Ruz, Prime Minister of Cuba 


This is the General Assembly Hall where the 
representatives of nearly a hundred member nations 
gather in plenary meeting for the general debate. 


Pe 


Leaders of 
Member Nations 


Debate World Issues 


I Baw presence of so many distinguished national 
leaders—10 heads of state, 13 heads of government 
and more than 60 foreign ministers and other ministers 
of cabinet rank—endowed the opening of the General 
Assembly with a unique historic quality and gave 
special importance to the general debate as a symposium 
of international thought and policy on world problems. 
While the speeches in the debate showed differences 
in the approach to these problems and in the courses 
offered for their solution, there was almost unanimous 
agreement as to what are the most important and urgent 
questions confronting the world—and hence as to those 
which require action through the United Nations. 

Chief among these was disarmament. Spokesmen for 
countries big and small underscored not only the urgent 
need for renewed efforts to grapple with the technical 
and military aspects of this problem, but also the 
necessity to deal with the related question of building 
confidence and improved relations if progress is to be 
made. 

Africa was a recurring theme in many speeches, and 
three salient points were underlined. First, there was 
the admission of 16 new African states to demonstrate 
the great upsurge of national consciousness and in- 
dependence in once dependent territories, Secondly, the 
important role of the United Nations in helping these 
young countries to establish economic stability and to 
stand on their own feet. And, thirdly, the fact that the 
Assembly was meeting against the continuing drama of 
the Congo, scene of the stupendous effort being made 


Josip 
Broz-Tito, 
President of 
Yugoslavia 

















Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States 


Frederick H. Boland, of 
Ireland, who presides at 
this historic session of 


bl 
ee Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of the 


United Kingdom 


by the United Nations in rendering that new republic 
civilian and military aid. 

Touching on the Congo, the debate brought out con- » OS rg: 
troversy over the role of the United Nations in this ae 4  * 


= 


effort and the structure of the Secretariat. | Joma’) 
There was general agreement on the value of United ze. | fe 





Nations programs of economic aid and technical as- Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana 
sistance, but at the same time the tremendous needs 

were contrasted with the limited resources available to 

the Organization at a time when the gap between the 

developed and underdeveloped countries is not dimin- 

ishing. 

The growth in United Nations membership was 
unanimously welcomed, but many speakers urged that 
this wider representation should be reflected in the 
membership of United Nations organs. And some 
speakers held up colonialism as the obstacle to be 
overcome to achieve a completely universal United Na- 
tions in which all peoples would find their place as 
sovereign nations. 

A summary of the debate begins on the next page. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India 


Dr. Sukarno, President of Indonesia 


Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, 
President of 
the United 
Arab 
Republic 





















































Summary of the General Debate 





The following summary follows the order in which delegations spoke in the general 
debate, except that the order of statements made under the right of reply has some- 
times been changed for purposes of clarity. While reasons of space preclude the use 
of their texts in full, effort has been made to present the main points of each 
speaker's statement. Again for reasons of space, statements made in the latter 
part of the general debate will be summarized in the next issue of the REVIEW. 


BRAZIL 


Horacio Lafer 
Minister of State for External Relations 


Only a short time ago the American 
nations held in Costa Rica one of their 
most important Conferences of Ministers 
of Foreign Relations. Nineteen nations 
there solemnly reaffirmed that the régime 
accepted by the American peoples as 
compatible with their traditions and col- 
lective aspirations is that régime char- 
acterized by the free expression of 
thought, by free elections, by the separa- 
tion of powers, by the limitations upon 
the terms of elective office, and by re- 
spect for civil liberties and human rights. 

At the same time, these nineteen na- 
tions declared that they attached quite 
as much importance to the need for 
economic development of their peoples 
as to these political aspirations. It was 
with this in mind that the President of 
Brazil, Juscelino Kubitschek, proposed 
the plan now known as Operation Pan 
America. Its basic aim is to lay the 
foundation of a close economic solidarity 
among the nations of the continent so 
that, in the spirit of the ideals of peace, 
freedom, and democracy, it may be pos- 
sible to foster the economic and social 
progress of Latin America as speedily 
as possible. 

After the close of the Costa Rica con- 
ference, the American nations assembled 
in Bogoté, where the same nineteen 
countries again accepted collectively a 
plan for social progress submitted by 
President Eisenhower, as well as meas- 
ures to promote their economic develop- 
ment within the objectives of Operation 
Pan America. Only two abstentions were 
recorded, and we hope that these will 
shortly disappear. 

What is the real meaning of this con- 
sensus of opinion among the American 
countries in the United Nations? It 
means that America has its politico-so- 
cial policy defined and adopted and 
staunchly defends it. 

But this definition does not exclude 
respect for the ideas of others, particu- 
larly since intransigence is impossible 
today. 

Indeed, peaceful coexistence of peo- 
ples is an imperative in our time. The 
only feasible path leading to a solution 
of our age’s problems is permanent 
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negotiations, the persistent determination 
to continue to negotiate. The United 
Nations is not a super-state but is rather 
an affirmation that the world must live in 
a continuous, patient, constant state of 
negotiation. It is a mechanism that offers 
maximum opportunities for meetings and 
lines of compromise. Although this pro- 
cess of negotiation may always entail 
the risk of a stalemate, it is equally true 
that it is the only means for arriving at 
solutions that will assure the survival of 
mankind. 

Nonetheless, to attain this state of 
peaceful coexistence that we are all seek- 
ing, a basic premise, a point of departure, 
must be fixed. This premise is the ac- 
ceptance by each one of the reality, just 
or unjust, of nations with régimes, ideol- 
ogies, and organizations; not as we would 
wish them to be, but as they are today. 
This acceptance must be accompanied by 
the pledge of non-intervention, direct or 
indirect, by one ideology in the sphere of 
another. 

How can we aspire to disarmament, 
cessation of the cold war and unrest, if 
there is fear that some countries wish to 
destroy or dominate others? So long as 
the principle of the status quo of the 
present political geography among the 
existing politico-ideological organizations 
is not accepted, we shall waver between 
the cold war and the prospect of catas- 
trophe. In this connection, a relevant role 
can be played, vis a vis the major pro- 
tagonists in the current political scene, 
by the lesser, anti-war powers, which can 
become the impartial interpreters of the 
world’s desire for peace. 

The stalemate in efforts to achieve dis- 
armament stems from the lack of mu- 
tual confidence. Why not negotiate this 
point of departure right now? 

The problem has another aspect, which 
the President of Brazil has stressed: 
Only economic development can consoli- 
date peace among nations. The world 
spends at least 100 billion dollars per year 
on armaments, while the industrialized 
countries have in the last ten years spent 
only about 40 billion dollars on aid, as- 
sistance, investments, etc., for the under- 
developed areas of the world. The arms 
race can be brought to a halt by apply- 
ing the resources thus saved to economic 
development. Why, then, not adopt in a 
special conference a system whereby the 


powers would pool their savings effected 
by arms reduction and turn them into a 
United Nations international develop- 
ment fund? 


Brazil supports the efforts to achieve 
international disarmament by realistic 
means in technically studied and effec- 
tively controlled stages. The accumula- 
tion of funds through decreases in ex- 
penditures for arms, linked with a per- 
centage of resources that more highly de- 
veloped countries could lend to this fund 
would instill life into the field abandoned 
and forgotten by the World Bank. 

In the United Nations’ fifteen years of 
existence, we have not succeeded in cre- 
ating genuinely effective instruments of 
economic cooperation, nor has interna- 
tional peace been consolidated. But the 
United Nations is, nonetheless, human- 
ity’s great hope today and, with all its 
serious limitations, constitutes the best 
instrument for diplomatic negotiations 
and the most perfect mechanism for 
maintaining the peace that we have been 
able to devise to date. 

The vigor, energy and speed with 
which the Security Council acted in the 
crisis involving the Congo are proof of 
the Organization’s real possibilities. It 
behooves me here to say a special word 
of praise and encouragement to the Sec- 
retary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold, who 
with patience, courage, devotion and im- 
partiality has faithfully interpreted and 
forcefully expressed the yearning for 
peace which lies behind the anxiety with 
which the people of the world look upon 
the dangerous situation in the Congo. 
Brazil is participating in the effort of the 
United Nations to maintain law and or- 
der in the Congo. Bound by cultural and 
historic ties to the peoples of Africa, 
Brazilians follow with extreme interest 
the awakening of their African brothers. 

If peace hinges upon the criterion of a 
previous, preliminary understanding, eco- 
nomic development has yet to find the 
means to attain it. It is encouraging that 
one of the items to be considered by the 
General Assembly is that entitled “Eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries,” a problem that has been of 
concern to us since the establishment of 
the United Nations. Some important steps 
were taken with the creation of the Spe- 
cial Fund at the 1958 session of the 
General Assembly and that of the Com- 
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mission of Industrialization last year. But 
there still remains on our agenda the 
question of establishing a development 
fund with resources for financing and 
expanding the economy of the underde- 
veloped countries where over a billion 
human beings await the social justice to 
which they are entitled. 

Brazil, together with various other 
countries, this year co-sponsored the re- 
quest for inclusion in this session’s 
agenda of the item referring to racial dis- 
crimination. Brazil has always supported 
all recommendations presented in the 
United Nations opposing the policies of 
segregation based upon differences of 
race, color, or religion, which are re- 
pugnant to the conscience of the Brazil- 
ian people and are clearly condemned by 
the Charter. 

This Assembly opens in an atmosphere 
of anxiety. Antagonisms are strong and 
deep-rooted. It is the earnest hope of the 
people of Brazil, and of the entire world, 
that the wisdom of the statesmen present 
here may find the way, not to unify 
thought and action—an impossibility— 
but to allow each one in his sphere to 
respect his fellow man and make pos- 
sible coexistence with a just peace. 


UNITED STATES 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President 


President Eisenhower began by saying 
that the people of the United States 
joined him in saluting those countries 
represented for the first time in the 
Assembly. With the admission of new 
members, mainly from the giant conti- 
nent of Africa, almost 100 nations would 
be joined in a common effort to con- 
struct permanent peace, with justice, in 
a sorely troubled world. 

The drive of self-determination and of 
rising human aspirations was creating 
a new world of independent nations in 
Africa, even as it was producing a new 
world both of ferment and of promise 
in all developing areas. 

Side by side with these startling 
changes, technology was also in revolu- 
tion. It had brought forth terrifying 
weapons of destruction which, for the 
future of civilization, must be brought 
under control through a workable sys- 
tem of disarmament. And it had also 
opened up a new world of outer space 
—a celestial world filled with both be- 
wildering problems and dazzling promise. 

“We can strive to master these prob- 
lems for narrow national advantage or 
we can begin at once to undertake a 
period of constructive action which will 
subordinate selfish interest to the general 
well-being of the international commu- 
nity. The choice is truly a momentous 
one.” 

The first proposition he wished to 
place before the Assembly, said President 
Eisenhower, was that only through the 
United Nations and its truly democratic 
Processes can humanity make real and 
universal progress toward the goal of 
peace with justice. To attempt to hinder 
or stultify the United Nations or to de- 
precate its importance was to contribute 
to world unrest. “The United States 
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stands squarely and unequivocally in sup- 
port of the United Nations and those 
acting under its mandate in the interest 
of peace.” 

Nowhere was the challenge to the 
international community and to peace 
and orderly progress more evident than 
in Africa, he continued. Recent events 
there had brought into being what was, 
in effect, a vast continent of newly inde- 
pendent nations. 

Outside interference with these newly 
emerging nations had created a serious 
challenge to the authority of the United 
Nations. 

In response to the call of the Republic 
of the Congo, the United Nations, under 
its outstanding Secretary-General, had 
recently mounted a large-scale effort to 
provide that new republic with help. 
That effort had been flagrantly attacked 
by a few nations which wished to pro- 
long strife in the Congo for their own 
purposes. “The criticism directed by 
these nations against the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, who has honorably and effectively 
fulfilled the mandate which he received 
from the United Nations, is nothing less 
than a direct attack upon the United 
Nations itself. In my opinion the Secre- 
tary-General has earned the support and 
the gratitude of every peace-loving na- 
tion.” 

The people of the Congo were en- 
titled to build up their country in peace 
and freedom. Intervention by other na- 
tions in their internal affairs would deny 
them that right and create a focus of 
conflict in the heart of Africa. The 
issue thus posed in the Congo could well 
arise elsewhere in Africa. 

The resolution of this issue would 
determine whether the United Nations 
was able to protect not only the new 
nations of Africa, but also other coun- 
tries against outside pressures. It was 
the smaller nations that had the greatest 
stake in the effective functioning of the 
United Nations. 

It was imperative that the interna- 
tional community protect the newly 
emerging nations of Africa from outside 
pressures that threatened their independ- 
ence and their sovereign rights. To this 
end, President Eisenhower proposed a 
program containing five major elements: 

First: a pledge by all countries repre- 
sented at this Assembly to respect the 
African peoples’ right to choose their 
own way of life and to determine for 
themselves the course they wish to fol- 
low. This pledge would involve these 
specific commitments: to refrain from in- 
tervening in these new nations’ internal 
affairs — by subversion, force, propa- 
ganda, or any other means; to refrain 
from generating disputes between the 
states of this area or from encouraging 
them to wasteful and dangerous com- 
petition in armaments; and to refrain 
from any action to intensify or exploit 
present unsettled conditions in the Congo 
—by sending arms or forces into that 
area, or by inciting its leaders and peo- 
ples to violence against each other. 

Second: The United Nations should 
be prepared to help the African countries 
maintain their security without wasteful 
and dangerous competition in armaments. 


Third: We should all support the 
United Nations response to emergency 
needs in the Republic of the Congo 
which the Secretary-General has shown 
such skill in organizing. The United 
States supports the establishment of a 
United Nations fund for the Congo. It 
is prepared to join other countries by 
contributing substantially for immediate 
emergency needs to the $100 million 
program that the Secretary-General is 
proposing. 

Fourth: The United Nations should 
help newly developing African countries 
to shape their long-term modernization 
programs. To this end, the United Na- 
tions Special Fund and Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance should be 
increased so that in combination they 
can reach their annual $100 million goal 
in 1961. The Special Fund’s functions 
should be expanded so that it can assist 
countries in planning economic devel- 
opment. 

The United Nations Operational and 
Executive Personnel program should be 
expanded and placed on a permanent 
basis. The United States is prepared to 
join other countries in contributing in- 
creased funds for this program, for the 
Special Fund, and for the United Nations 
technical assistance program. 

Fifth: As the final element of this pro- 
gram, an all-out United Nations effort to 
help African countries launch such edu- 
cational activities as they may wish to 
undertake. 

The United States, added its President, 
was ready to contribute to an expanded 
program of educational assistance to 
Africa by the family of United Nations 
organizations, carried out as the Secre- 
tary-General may deem appropriate, and 
according to the ideas of the African 
nations themselves. 

The changes occurring in Africa were 
also evident elsewhere, and programs of 
assistance for the economic and social 
development in freedom of other areas, 
particularly in Latin America, Asia, and 
the Middle East, must be intensified. 

The United States was already carrying 
out substantial programs to make its 
surpluses available to countries of great- 
est need. It was also ready to join with 
other members of the United Nations in 
devising a workable scheme to provide 
food to member states through the 
United Nations system, relying on the 
advice and assistance of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

In the developing areas, continued Mr. 
Eisenhower, we must seek to promote 
peaceful change, as well as to assist eco- 
nomic and social progress. To do this 
—to assist peaceful change—the inter- 
national community must be able to 
manifest its presence in emergencies 
through United Nations observers or 
forces. 

He would like to see member countries 
take positive action on the suggestions 
in the Secretary-General’s report look- 
ing to the creation of a qualified staff 
within the Secretariat to assist him in 
meeting future needs for United Nations 
forces. The Secretary-General had sug- 
gested that members should maintain a 
readiness to meet possible future requests 
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from the United Nations for contribu- 
tions to such forces. All countries repre- 
sented in the Assembly should respond 
to this need by earmarking national 
contingents which could take part in 
United Nations forces in case of need. 

The United States was prepared to 
earmark substantial air and sea transport 
facilities on a stand-by basis, to help 
move contingents requested by the United 
Nations in any future emergency. 

On the problem of outer space, Mr. 
Eisenhower recalled that the nations of 
the world had recently united in declar- 
ing the continent of Antarctica “off 
limits’ to military preparations. This 
principle could be extended to an even 
more important sphere. National vested 
interests had not yet been developed in 
space or in celestial bodies. Barriers to 
agreement were now lower than they 
would ever be again. There was a 
chance in 1946 to ensure that atomic 
energy be devoted exclusively to peaceful 
purposes. That chance was missed when 
the Soviet Union turned down the com- 
prehensive plan submitted by the United 
States for placing atomic energy under 
international control. 

Mr. Eisenhower then made the follow- 
ing proposals: 

(1) We agree that celestial bodies 
are not subject to national appropriation 
by any claims of sovereignty; (2) We 
agree that the nations of the world shall 
not engage in warlike activities on these 
bodies; (3) We agree, subject to appro- 
priate verification, that no nation will put 
into orbit or station in outer space 
weapons of mass destruction; (4) All 
launchings of space craft should be 
verified in advance by the United Na- 
tions. 

Agreement on these proposals would 
enable future generations to find peace- 
ful and scientific progress, not another 
fearful dimension to the arms race, as 
they explore the universe. But armaments 
must also be controlled on earth, if 
civilization was to be assured of survival. 
These efforts must extend both to con- 
ventional and non-conventional arma- 
ments. The United States had made 
specific proposals to this end during the 
past year. New United States proposals 
were put forward on June 27. The 
United States still supported these pro- 
posals. 

The communist nations’ walk-out at 
Geneva had brought negotiations to an 
abrupt halt. Their unexplained action 
did not, however, reduce the urgent need 
for arms control. His country, said Mr. 
Eisenhower. believed that negotiations 
could—and should—soon be resumed. 
Any honest appraisal, however, must 
recognize that this was an immense task. 
“We should not have to wait until we 
have agreed on all the detailed measures 
to reach this goal before we begin to 
move toward disarmament.” 

If negotiations could be resumed, it 
might be possible to deal particularly 
with two pressing dangers—that of war 
by miscalculation and that of mounting 
nuclear weapons stockpiles. Today the 
danger of war by miscalculation could 
be reduced, in times of crisis, by the 
intervention, when requested by any 
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nation seeking to prove its own peaceful 
intention, of an appropriate United Na- 
tions surveillance body. The question of 
methods could be left to the experts. 

Thus the vital issue was not a matter 
of technical feasibility but the political 
willingness of individual countries to sub- 
mit to inspection. “Today, I ~solemniy 
declare, on behalf of the United States, 
that we are prepared to submit to any 
international inspection, provided only 
that it is effective and truly reciprocal.” 

A second danger which ought to be 
dealt with in early negotiations, con- 
tinued Mr. Eisenhower, was posed by 
the growth and prospective spread of 
nuclear weapons stockpiles. To reverse 
this trend, he proposed that the nations 
producing nuclear weapons immediately 
convene experts to design a system for 
terminating, under verification proce- 
dures, all production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes. That term- 
ination would take effect as soon as the 
agreed inspection system had been in- 
stalled and was operating effectively, 
while progress in other disarmament 
fields was also being sought. 

“The United States is prepared, in 
the event of a termination of production, 
to join the USSR in transferring sub- 
stantial quantities of fissionable materials 
to international stockpiles.” 

If the USSR agreed to a cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes, some production fa- 
cilities could be closed without delay. 
The United States would be willing to 
match the USSR in shutting down major 
plants producing fissionable materials, 
one by one, under international inspec- 
tion and verification. 

The proposed working group of ex- 
perts could also consider how to verify 
the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons. United States officials were 
willing to meet immediately with repre- 
sentatives of other countries for a pre- 
liminary exchange of views on these pro- 
posals. 

A disarmament program which was 
not inspected and guaranteed would 
increase, not reduce, the risk of war. 
The international control of atomic 
energy and general and complete disarm- 
ament could no more be accomplished 
by rhetoric than could the economic de- 
velopment of newly independent coun- 
tries. 

He had specifically avoided mention 
of several immediate problems that were 
troubling the United States and other 
nations, commented Mr. Eisenhower. 
This did not mean in any sense that they 
were not of great concern both to the 
United States and to the entire interna- 
tional community. 

For example, accumulating evidence 
of threatening encroachments to the free- 
dom of the people of West Berlin con- 
tinued to disturb them deeply. 

Another instance, though of special 
concern to the United States, the shooting 
down of an American aircraft on July 1 
last over international waters, the ap- 
parent killing of four of its crew mem- 
bers and the imprisonment of two others 
on trumped-up spy charges, was a shock- 
ing affront to the right of all nations 








to peaceful passage on and over the high 
seas. By its veto in the Security Council, 
the Soviet Union had prevented a full 
investigation of the facts of the case. 
But these facts still demanded to be 
heard as a proper matter for the con- 
sideration of an impartial tribunal. 

“The basic fact today of all change 
in the domain of international affairs is 
the need to forge the bonds and build 
the structure of a true world community. 
The United Nations is available to man- 
kind to help it create just such a com- 
munity. It has accomplished what no 
nation singly, or any limited group of 
nations, could have accomplished. It 
has become the forum of all peoples, and 
the structure about which they can center 
their joint endeavors to create a better 
future for our world.” 

We must guard jealously against those 
who looked upon the United Nations as 
an instrument for use or abuse, declared 
Mr. Eisenhower. The generating force 
behind a successful United Nations must 
be the noble idea that a true international 
community could build a peace with 
justice if only people would work to- 
gether patiently in an atmosphere of 
open trust. 

“Thus we see, as our goal, not a 
super-state above nations, but a world 
community embracing them all, rooted 
in law and justice and enhancing the 
potentialities and common purposes of 
all peoples. 

“As we enter the decade of the 1960s, 
let us launch a renewed effort to strength- 
en this international community, to forge 
new bonds between its members in un- 
dertaking new ventures on behalf of all 
mankind. Let us not delude ourselves 
that the absence of war alone is a suffi- 
cient basis for a peaceful world. We 
must also build a world of justice under 
law, and we must overcome poverty, 
illiteracy and disease.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Josip Broz-Tito 
President 


In contrast to last year’s General As- 
sembly session, which had taken place 
in the atmosphere of Camp David and 
of East-West negotiations, this year, said 
President Tito, the Assembly was meet- 
ing in the shadow of the failure of the 
summit conference, of the breaking off 
of the Geneva disarmament talks, and of 
the continual postponements in achieving 
the essential agreement on the banning 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
tests. In short, the tendency to increase 
tensions in East-West relations was grow- 
ing and there was a revival of the cold 
war. 

These alarming trends had also found 
expression in the recent demand to equip 
the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons, 
a demand which revealed the full gravity 
of the present international situation and 
would, if granted, diminish to a decisive 
degree the prospects of peace in Europe 
and in the world. 

Although his people had, in the recent 
past, suffered severely at the hands of 
German militarism and fascism, they 
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harbored no feelings of hatred toward 
the German people. They were, however, 
deeply concerned by the revival of mili- 
tarism in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. In this connection, President Tito 
drew attention to the mounting influence 
of military circles and to the revival of 
tendencies in Western Germany that 
ominously recalled the past, he said. 

In this same period, owing to the 
policies pursued toward dependent and 
newly independent countries by the colo- 
nial powers, as well as by other powers 
that supported this policy for various 
reasons, the war in Algeria continued 
endlessly and conflicts and crises arose, 
as in the case of the Congo, of Cuba, 
Laos and West Irian, and seriously im- 
perilled world peace. 

“We cannot, as a member of the 
United Nations, reconcile ourselves to 
such a state of affairs. Regardless of fre- 
quently differing views on this or that 
specific problem, or of a different ap- 
praisal of various situations and events, 
we can, all of us together, or at least a 
great majority of us, direct our efforts 
more energetically and more effectively 
toward a solution of the fundamental 
questions of our time.” 

Mistrust and tension should not be 
allowed to render impossible a construc- 
tive solution of the major issues upon 
which world peace depends. Foremost 
among these issues was the problem of 
disarmament. 

However, amidst the conditions of a 
revival of the cold war, it was not the 
arms race alone which impeded the 
settlement of other fundamental issues. 
The unsolved problems of the colonial 
world and the problem of the attainment 
of genuine independence and economic 
progress by new and underdeveloped 
states also hampered the creation of the 
necessary international atmosphere for 
the initiation of disarmament and for 
cooperation in the spirit of peaceful co- 
existence. 

President Tito then addressed himself 
to “the most acute colonial problem.” 

The processes of the national, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural emancipa- 
tion of former colonies were a historical 
necessity. Unfortunately, these processes 
were still meeting with a lack of under- 
standing and with resistance. Many colo- 
nial powers and highly developed coun- 
tries were unwilling to reconcile them- 
selves to the ineluctable historical 
trends in Africa and in other underde- 
veloped areas. They sought to block 
these processes or to alter their course 
by various political, economic or military 
means. 

Such efforts, doomed as they were by 
history, gave rise to or aggravated con- 
flicts and crises, such as the persistent 
continuation of the war in Algeria, the 
events in South Africa, the recent devel- 
opments in the Congo, and, in a different 
context, the tension in Laos or the 
Situation relating to Cuba, where the 
People under the leadership of their 
Revolutionary Government won _ their 
freedom of which they had been deprived 
so long. All these conflicts shook an al- 
ready unstable world peace, the more 
So as they showed an almost unavoidable 
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tendency to become entangled with East- 
West antagonisms. 

The Congo had been the scene of the 
most typical manifestations of a negative 
colonial policy, of interference from 
without for the purpose of safeguarding 
the narrow interests of those forces and 
circles which could not reconcile them- 
selves to the loss of their privileged posi- 
tions and interests. 

The recognition of the independence 
of the Congo was construed by these 
circles merely as a facade behind which 
economic exploitation could be con- 
tinued and other forms of dependence 
maintained. When this policy met with 
the resistance of the legitmate Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo, 
these circles resorted to various forms of 
more or less open interference, to the 
organizing of rebellion, to the secession 
of individual provinces, to the subversion 
of the Government and so forth. 

Belgium, which had ruled the country 
and which persistently opposed a with- 
drawal of its troops, undoubtedly bore a 
particular responsibility for the adverse 
developments in the Congo. Part of the 
responsibility was shared by those who 
had supported or permitted such a 
course. 


“Not Sufficiently Effective” 


The intervention of the United Nations 
for the preservation of peace was to 
have secured for the Congo develop- 
ment along such lines as would have 
safeguarded its independence, its sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity, and 
would have been in harmony with the 
interests of the people of the Congo 
and the rights of the lawful Government. 

“It is our profound belief, however, 
that the assistance of the United Nations 
has not proved to be sufficiently effective, 
primarily because there have been serious 
omissions and shortcomings in carrying 
out the resolutions of the Security Coun- 
ai.” 

The Government of Yugoslavia hoped 
that appropriate ways and means would 
be found, on the basis, among other 
things, of the resolution recently adopted 
by the General Assembly at its emer- 
gency session, to protect and promote the 
strivings of the people of the Congo to 
maintain their independence and unity. 

At the same time, it was essential that 
measures of necessary economic and 
technical assistance to the Congo be 
continued. 

The problem of the war in Algeria 
continued to be unsolved. The people 
of Algeria, claimed their natural and le- 
gitimate right to self-determination. This 
right had been recognized by France, 
in principle, last year. 

Subsequent negotiations unfortunately 
revealed that the French side had not 
drawn the practical conclusions from the 
recognition of the right to self-determi- 
nation. For this reason the conditions 
for negotiations were, naturally, unac- 
ceptable to the representatives of Algeria. 
“Under these circumstances, the Pro- 
visional Government of Algeria is seek- 
ing a way out of the situation by means 
of a referendum under United Nations 


supervision, and we, for our part, can 
only welcome and support this proposal.” 

However, if no early democratic solu- 
tion were found, this would implicitly 
amount to a legalization of force as a 
means for suppressing the legitimate 
aspirations of a people. 

A specific aspect of the profoundly 
anti-historical tendencies still at work on 
the African continent was the ruthless 
policy of racial discrimination and op- 
pression pursued by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa. 

The question of the final liquidation 
of colonial relationships was closely 
connected with the existence of the gap 
between the underdeveloped countries 
and the highly developed regions of the 
world. It was from this and from the 
economic weakness and dependence of 
certain countries and areas, that condi- 
tions for interference from outside, for 
attempts to establish and _ redistribute 
“spheres of influence,” arose. All this led 
to political conflicts and hindered stabili- 
zation in both the political and the eco- 
nomic fields. ‘ 

In view of the fact that the granting 
of assistance was sometimes linked to 
political and economic conditions, it was 
clear that to channel such assistance pri- 
marily through the United Nations was 
the best and most appropriate course. 

However, in view of the fact that 
the material resources of the United Na- 
tions are extremely limited, it was clear 
that the newly liberated and underdevel- 
oped countries could not, under such 
conditions, rely solely upon assistance 
from the United Nations. One had to 
recognize their right to receive assistance 
from wherever they could obtain it, 
provided no political, economic or other 
conditions were attached. 

The measures undertaken by the 
United Nations so far in this respect had 
undoubtedly been useful, but had been 
out of all proportion to the actual needs. 
One of the most urgent tasks of the 
present session of the General Assembly 
was, therefore, to hasten, extend and 
render more effective all forms of inter- 
national assistance and international fi- 
nancing of the development of underde- 
veloped countries, primarily through an 
increase of funds available to the United 
Nations for the purpose. 

The problem of the development of 
underdeveloped countries had assumed 
a particularly acute form in Africa, 
where political and colonial relations 
were most persistently maintained and 
where they were intertwined with the 
consequences of economic backwardness. 

“We consider as fully justified the re- 
quest that the United Nations take con- 
certed action with a view to technical, 
financial and economic assistance to the 
African continent. I am, therefore, in a 
position to state here that my country is 
ready to consider, together with other 
countries, the possibility of increasing as- 
sistance to the newly liberated African 
countries in the form of experts, ma- 
terials and funds. 

“My country is, at the same time, pre- 
pared to renounce a considerable part 
of the assistance which it has hitherto 
been receiving through the technical as- 
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sistance program of the United Nations 
in favor of the new African countries. 

President Tito then spoke of the “im- 
portant and urgent problem” of disarma- 
ment. 

It should constantly be borne in mind 
that, as time passed, the armaments race 
grew in intensity and that, as a result 
of this, each new measure of disarma- 
ment became more difficult and compli- 
cated. New and more dangerous types 
of weapons which were increasingly diffi- 
cult to control appeared every day; the 
circle of countries possessing such arma- 
ments was expanding. The arms race 
was constantly gaining in speed, scope 
and intensity. 

President Tito referred to the unwar- 
ranted delay in reaching an agreement 
on the prohibition of nuclear weapons 
tests. He believed that there were no 
longer any real obstacles in this respect, 
provided the great powers could reach a 
political understanding to conclude the 
negotiations, which had already lasted 
approximately two years, and come to 
an agreement to which all countries 
should adhere. 

The interdependence between the state 
of international relations and the situa- 
tion in the field of disarmament was ab- 
solutely clear and direct. In order to 
make progress it was necessary to change 
certain established concepts and ap- 
proaches, to abandon certain aims which 
obviously could not be attained without 
war, and to turn for the solution of 
international questions toward genuine 
peaceful coexistence among countries 
with different social systems. 

Urging that general and complete dis- 
armament offered the sole alternative to 
the existing negative trends in world 
conditions, President Tito recalled that 
Yugoslavia, besides welcoming other 
comprehensive measures leading to gen- 
eral disarmament, had welcomed the 
proposal made in the statement by 
Prime Minister Khrushchev of Septem- 
ber 18, 1959, as well as later Soviet 
proposals for a broad and direct ap- 
proach to actual disarmament measures. 
General and complete disarmament was 
not an unrealistic aim, but rather the 
only possible lasting solution. 

The problems of balance and control 
had often been placed in the forefront 
of negotiations so far. Provided there was 
a readiness and a sincere willingness to 
advance toward genuine disarmament, 
these problems should not be allowed to 
constitute an obstacle to an agreement. 

The same applied to the control of 
disarmament. It was not possible to ques- 
tion the need for adequate, strict con- 
trol as a function of disarmament. On 
the other hand, to insist upon the intro- 
duction of far-reaching measures of con- 
trol before undertaking measures of 
actual disarmament was only another 
way of opposing disarmament. 

While supporting general and complete 
disarmament, the Yugoslav Government 
would be prepared to accept certain 
measures as part of the process leading 
to general and complete disarmament. 
The discontinuance of nuclear tests pro- 
vided the best example of such a meas- 
ure. Similar useful measures could be 
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the following: the reduction of military 
expenditure and the utilization of the 
savings effected in this way, or of part 
of these savings, for assistance to under- 
developed countries; the transfer of fis- 
sionable materials for peaceful uses; and 
disengagement in Central Europe. Taken 
together, these measures should provide 
a pattern of advance at the beginning 
and within the framework of essential 
process toward general disarmament. 

The fifteenth session of the General 
Assembly was undoubtedly called upon, 
even more so than had been the case 
in the past, to help establish an appro- 
priate procedure and machinery for dis- 
armament negotiations. 

The great powers had a particular re- 
sponsibility with regard to the question 
of disarmament, and thus also specific 
obligations toward the world. However, 
it was well known that no results had 
been achieved; the negotiations had been 
interrupted and the problem of disarma- 
ment had again been placed before the 
United Nations at the initiative of the 
great powers themselves. 

It would therefore be necessary to find 
a solution along the lines of a negotiating 
body which would be more effective and 
constituted on a broader basis than the 
Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament. 
The composition of the negotiating body 
should reflect more adequately the politi- 
cal structure of the world and the prin- 
ciple of geographic representation. 

On the other hand, the negotiating 
body should evidently be better suited to 
the operative tasks of negotiation than 
had been the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission, which, he stressed, 
had a positive place and, perhaps, a 
lasting importance as an expression of 
the common interest and responsibilities 
of the entire membership of the United 
Nations in the disarmament problem. 

Efforts should be made to make proper 
use of the time and work of the present 
Assembly to reach at least a basic agree- 
ment on the renewal of the negotiations 
on disarmament. 

“If the modern world is to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problems I have just 
mentioned as well as with all the other 
problems upon which peace and the fu- 
ture of mankind depend, it is indispensa- 
ble that all peoples, without exception, 
should accept the principles of coexist- 
ence and, what is more, apply them in 
their mutual relations everywhere and on 
every occasion.” 

The first fundamental principle of co- 
existence, added President Tito, was that 
different social systems must not be a 
reason for war conflicts or stand in the 
way of peaceful cooperation among 
states and peoples. 

The second fundamental principle was 
that various controversial issues should 
be settled in a peaceful way, and that 
force and war should be eliminated from 
international relations. 

The third fundamental principle was 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other peoples and states and the right 
of every people to organize its own 
internal development and its own life. 

There was no alternative to coexistence 
except to live in a state of almost con- 





stant “cold war,” or to walk along “the 
verge of war,” and finally to have a real 
war, which would mean complete de- 
struction. 

With regard to the crucial question 
of disarmament, it was evident that only 
a prevention of the further accumulation 
of weapons, that is, disarmament, could 
provide a solution. Disarmament talks 
should be renewed as soon as possible 
within an adequate framework. If no 
agreement on general disarmament could 
be reached at the present moment, they 
should be ready to engage in a partial 
agreement. The risks involved were ob- 
viously incomparably smaller than those 
contained in the present completely un- 
controlled armaments race. 

Peace could be ensured and strength- 
ened only through the development of 
broad cooperation on all questions of 
general interest and through a resolute 
struggle for disarmament and for the 
abolition of unequal relations. 

“Finally, we believe and maintain that 
war is no longer inevitable, or rather 
that there exist real prospects for its 
permanent elimination as an instrument 
of policy and means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. . . . We believe that the 
overwhelming majority of mankind is 
opposed to war, that the material and 
social and political conditions for the 
maintenance of peace are maturing in- 
creasingly, and that the forces in the 
world which are against war are today 
sufficiently strong and capable of pre- 
venting its outbreak. 

“These are the basic principles by 
which Yugoslav foreign policy is guided. 
I am convinced that within this frame- 
work it will be clear why and in what 
sense we attach particular importance to 
the contribution that the so-called non- 
committed countries can make toward 
the betterment of international relations 
and as to the great role that the United 
Nations can and should play in this 
respect.” 


JAPAN 


Zentaro Kosaka 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

In the past 15 years since its estab- 
lishment, the United Nations, said Mr. 
Kosaka, had undergone a number of 
trials, such as the Korean War and the 
Suez Canal affair. And on each occasion 
it had succeeded in fortifying and ex- 
panding its functions for the preservation 
of peace. Today it faced a new test in 
the Congo question. 

The Japanese delegation was highly 
gratified with the success of the United 
Nations activities in coping with the in- 
itial disturbances and with its efforts in 
restoring order. On behalf of his delega- 
tion, he expressed deep appreciation to 
the Secretary-General, who had organized 
this campaign of peace, and who was 
now assured of the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the member states. 

However, the task of solving the 
Congo question had only begun. Its final 
settlement would depend largely on the 
activities hereafter of the United Nations 
and the cooperation of all its member 
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states. He fully subscribed to the view, 
clearly set forth in the resolution of the 
emergency special session, that any out- 
side aid to the Congo must be extended 
by the United Nations, and only through 
the United Nations. 

The task, however, did not stop with 
the Congo. The advent of independent 
nations in Africa, one after another, de- 
manded a reappraisal of the whole situ- 
ation. In order to help these new coun- 
tries to consolidate peacefully their in- 
dependence and achieve prosperity, it 
would be necessary for the United Na- 
tions to give serious consideration to the 
relationships among the nations at dif- 
ferent stages of development. 

In this regard, his delegation called the 
attention of the Assembly to the prin- 
ciple of racial equality which Japan had 
consistently advocated ever since the 
Versailles Peace Conference. To translate 
this principle of racial equality into 
practice was one of the major aims of 
the United Nations, as set forth in its 
Charter. It was an indispensable condi- 
tion for enabling all nations to join 
hands, each as an equal member of the 
world community. 

Turning to the need for easing East- 
West tensions, Mr. Kosaka said that last 
spring the entire world had pinned all 
its hopes on the summit conference, but 
to its great disappointment the conference 
was abruptly called off. Since then the 
cold war had gone on unabated. In 
order to ease international tensions, it 
was necessary, first of all, that all na- 
tions, including the big powers, not 
merely preach peace but demonstrate in 
action their devotion to its cause by 
creating a climate for friendly East-West 
talks. They should strictly refrain from 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries or acts of intimidation 
or fanning the flame of distrust and 
hatred between nations. In the case of an 
international dispute which cannot be 
settled by negotiation, the parties con- 
cerned should refrain from taking any 
arbitrary action but should seek a peace- 
ful settlement through the United Na- 
tions. 

The Japanese delegation wished to 
stress the need for speeding the dis- 
armament negotiations. It was most re- 
grettable that the conference of the Ten- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament had 
been suspended without achieving any 
concrete results. A disarmament hall was 
not a place for propaganda. There was 
no time to be lost in carrying out 
realistic negotiations on concrete dis- 
armament programs. In order that the 
Ten-Nation Committee should not re- 
peat its fruitless efforts as in the past 
and should proceed with discussions re- 
flecting the will of the General Assembly, 
the Japanese delegation considered that 
this General Assembly should furnish the 
Committee with appropriate guidance so 
as to facilitate the attainment of the ulti- 
mate objective of general and complete 
disarmament. 

The Japanese delegation considered 
that a realistic and constructive approach 
was to start first with the implementa- 
tion of disarmament measures which 
were presently controllable and feasible, 
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and thereby restore confidence among 
nations; and then to proceed with ex- 
pansion of the scope of disarmament. 
It was sometimes contended that a 
treaty covering the whole process of com- 
plete disarmament should be signed be- 
fore inspection arrangements are worked 
out. This could not be considered realis- 
tic. 

The Japanese people, from its own ex- 
perience, had deep concern for the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests. Therefore, the 
Japanese Government and people earnest- 
ly desired an early conclusion of an 
agreement on nuclear tests suspension 
which would pave the way for speeding 
general disarmament. 

Mr. Kosaka also stressed the need for 
a speedy international agreement on the 
prohibition of military uses of outer 
space so that mankind might live in 
hope free from fear. There was also 
need for international cooperation in 
order that the peaceful use of outer space 
be promoted under the principle of open 
and orderly conduct for the welfare of 
all mankind. 

The Antarctic treaty concluded last 
year among the nations concerned should 
serve as an excellent precedent, indicat- 
ing the direction these endeavors should 
follow. He hoped that the Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space set 
up by last year’s General Assembly, 
would promptly begin its activities, for 
which he promised Japan’s cooperation. 

Among the advanced nations of the 
world, the goal of their economic policy 
was until recently the attainment of full 
employment. Now they had advanced a 
step further. Their new goal was set at 
the maintenance of economic growth 
without inflation. 

On the other hand, most countries of 
the world were still in a stage far be- 
hind the target of full employment. They 
were faced with the serious problems of 
how to clothe, feed and shelter their 
rapidly increasing population. These 
countries, as long as they relied solely on 
the production of primary commodities, 
would not be able to escape the adverse 
effects of economic fluctuations in the 
advanced countries and, as in the case 
of the 1957-58 recession, they would have 
to put up with the widening of the gap 
in living standards between them and the 
advanced nations. 

Today, among the highly industrialized 
countries, international division of labor 
was being carried on positively to the 
benefit of their respective economies. But 
between countries on different levels of 
development, instances were not rare 
where the advanced nations resorted to 
measures protecting their less efficient 
domestic industries under the pretext of 
preventing a flood of low-cast foreign 
products. For nations in the process of 
industrialization, this meant that their 
economic growth was nipped in the bud. 
He pointed out the need on the part of 
advanced countries to adopt a broad 
policy looking to the expansion of the 
world economy as a whole, and to ex- 
tend positive cooperation to young na- 
tions on the road to development. 

The recent move toward regional eco- 
nomic integration deserved special at- 


tention as indicative of the direction of 
international division of labor within a 
given area. Such a regional arrangement, 
as long as it took an outward-looking 
policy, might ultimately contribute to the 
expansion of world trade. However, there 
remained apprehensions that the com- 
plementary relationship between  ad- 
vanced nations and newly developing 
countries might be overlooked or that 
the inward-looking character inherent in 
regionalism might manifest itself, es- 
pecially in times of depression. It was to 
be hoped that full consideration would be 
given to removing such apprehensions in 
order to enable a balanced development 
of the world economy as a whole. 

It was most gratifying that, since the 
inauguration of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund, the importance of interna- 
tional technical assistance in the pre-in- 
vestment field had come to be more fully 
recognized and that this assistance, to- 
gether with the United Nations technical 
assistance programs carried out hitherto, 
was making conspicious contributions to 
the economic development of the de- 
veloping countries. Assistance to the 
developing countries was not charity but 
cooperation between them and advanced 
nations. 

In view of the serious economic and 
social impact of population increase, the 
Japanese delegation had suggested last 
year that the United Nations undertake 
research into the basic problems related 
to the more effective utilization, on a 
worldwide basis, of human resources, in- 
cluding technical personnel. Mr. Kosaka 
hoped that the proposed study of these 
problems would be undertaken, with the 
support of the other member states, and 
that the related question of immigration 
would be considered with deeper under- 
standing. 


GHANA 


Kwame Nkrumah 
President 


President Nkrumah of Ghana began 
his speech with the statement that: “The 
great tide of history flows, and as it flows 
it carries to the shores of reality the stub- 
born facts of life and man’s relations, 
one with another.” And he added this: 
“One cardinal fact of our time is the 
momentous impact of Africa’s awakening 
upon the modern world.” 

The flowing tide of African national- 
ism, he said, sweeps everything before 
it and constitutes a challenge to the 
colonial powers to make just restitution 
for the years of injustice and crime 
committed against the African continent. 

Africa does not seek vengeance, but 
over 200 million African people are cry- 
ing out with one voice, of tremendous 
power, that Africa must be free. But 
the cry, he said, is also a red warning 
to those who would tend to ignore it. 

Dealing specifically with the adjust- 
ments that have to be made in Africa, 
President Nkrumah declared that he 
looked upon the United Nations as the 
only organization that holds out any 
hope for the future of mankind. Speak- 
ing specifically of the Congo, he later 
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said that, in a sense, the difficulties there 
were, in essence, the growing pains of 
the United Nations, and it would be 
entirely wrong to blame either the Secu- 
rity Council or any senior officials of 
the United Nations for what had taken 
place there. However, he did think that 
an entirely new approach was required. 

Some nations, he said, still extolled 
the vainglories of colonialism and im- 
perialism, but he warned that as long as 
a single foot of African soil remains 
under foreign domination, “the world 
shall know no peace.” 

For the sake of world peace and in 
support of the ideals of the Charter, the 
United Nations must call upon all na- 
tions that have colonies in Africa to 
grant complete independence to the ter- 
ritories still under their control—in his 
view, possession of colonies was now 
quite incompatible with membership in 
the United Nations. 

He pointed out that there were at 
present 22 African nations members of 
the United Nations and soon there 
would be more, and he warmly wel- 
comed the new nations. 

Dealing with specific subjects, he spoke 
first of the Congo, which, he said, had 
been a Belgian colony for almost a cen- 
tury, when, to the surprise of everyone 
outside the African continent, “this 
dreaded nationalism” appeared. And 
when the Congolese gained their inde- 
pendence, none of them had been trained 
to take over and run the country. The 
Belgians were so overcome by events, he 
said, that they pulled out, “but fully 
expected to return, one way or another.” 

As soon as an African became Min- 
ister of Defence in the Force Publique, 
the incongruous position of the African 
in that force became evident and there 
was great discontent. Even a promise of 
future reform might have done some 
good, but emphatic statements were in- 
discreetly made by Belgian officers that 
nothing had changed and that life would 
go on much the same as before inde- 
pendence—in short, the soldiers were 
told that independence was a sham and 
that Belgium was still wielding a big 
stick. This produced the mutiny. 

Something had happened in the Congo 
which justified his constant warning to 
African countries to be on their guard 
against what he called “clientéle-sover- 
eignty,” or fake independence, and it 
had more than justified his daily con- 
demnation of neo-colonialism—the proc- 
ess of handing over independence with 
one hand, only to take it away with the 
other. 

The Congo question, he said, was a 
test case for the United Nations and he 
felt it was impossible for the United 
Nations at one and the same time to 
preserve law and order and to be neutral 
between the legal authorities and the law- 
breakers. This failure of the United Na- 
tions to distinguish between the legal and 
illegal authorities had led to the most 
ludicrous results, embarrassing both to 
the Ghanaian forces who were called in 
to carry them out and to the United 
Nations itself. 

The United Nations was invited to 
enter the Congo by the Head of State, 
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Mr. Kasavubu, and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lumumba, both appointed to office 
by constitutional election, and they con- 
stituted the legal Government which 
should be supported and behind which 
the United Nations should throw its 
weight and authority. 

“I am sure,” added the President of 
Ghana, “that the independent African 
states will agree with me that the prob- 
lem in the Congo is an acute African 
problem which can be solved by Africans 
only. I have on more than one occasion 
suggested that the United Nations should 
delegate its functions in the Congo to 
the independent African states, especially 
those whose contributions in men and 
materials had made the United Nations 
effort in the Congo possible. The forces 
of these African states should be under 
a united African command with respon- 
sibility to the Security Council, in ac- 
cordance with the first resolution of the 
Council under which the United Nations 
troops entered the Congo.” 

The crisis there must be arrested now, 
he said, before it sparked off another 
world conflagration. But some powers 
did not appear to realize the gravity 
of the situation and were playing with 
fire in attempting to use the United 
Nations as a cloak for their own aims. 
It was quite clear that a desperate at- 
tempt was being made to create confu- 
sion in the Congo and to extend the 
cold war to Africa, to involve Africa in 
the suicidal quarrels of foreign powers. 
The United Nations must not allow this 
to happen. 

President Nkrumah also suggested that 
all financial or technical aid to the 
Congo should be arranged only with the 
legitimate Government of the Congo 
channeled through the United Nations 
and guaranteed and supervised by a 
committee of the independent African 
states, appointed by the Security Council 
and accountable to the United Nations. 


Would Resist Trusteeship 


He warned that if some people were 
now thinking in terms of trusteeship 
over the Congo, “to carry out the ex- 
ploitation of its resources and wealth,” 
such suggestion would be resisted. There 
could be no question of trusteeship in 
the Congo, he said. 

Turning to South West Africa, Presi- 
dent Nkrumah said that for 13 years 
now the Union of South Africa had dis- 
regarded United Nations requests and 
imposed the most degrading and harsh 
régime upon the inhabitants. Therefore 
he proposed that the Union of South 
Africa should be asked to surrender its 
mandate and that a committee of inde- 
pendent African states should be set up 
to administer the territory under the 
United Nations. If the Union of South 
Africa were unable to agree to this, the 
next session of the General Assembly 
should take steps to terminate the man- 
date, make the territory a trusteeship 
area and appoint the independent Afri- 
can states to undertake the trusteeship. 

He mentioned that “in the interests of 
humanity” Ghana had imposed a total 
boycott of South African goods, closed 








all Ghanaian ports, both sea and air, 
to South African shipping and aircraft, 
except in case of distress, and required 
all South African citizens entering Ghana 
to have travel documents issued by the 
Ghana Government or to have valid 
Ghanaian visas on their passports. 

With regard to Portuguese colonies in 
Africa, he said that if the situation had 
not yet become a threat to world peace, 
it was merely because the inevitable ex- 
plosion had not yet taken place, and 
he appealed to members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization who are 
members of the United Nations to bring 
pressure to bear on Portugal to accord 
the same independence to her colonies 
in Africa as NATO powers had granted 
their former colonial possessions. 

Dealing with the “impossible fiction 
that Algeria is a part of France,” Presi- 
dent Nkrumah said that the responsibil- 
ity of stopping the war there was resting 
squarely on the United Nations. Algeria 
was African and would remain so. 

Speaking of the diversified problems 
in Africa as a whole, the President of 
Ghana pointed out that out of a total 
African population of more than 230 
million people, some three per cent are 
of non-African origin. To suppose that 
such a small majority in any other 
continent could produce such political 
difficulties would be unthinkable. Yet, 
to certain European settlers in Africa 
the paramount issue was not the welfare 
of 97 per cent of the population but 
entrenchment of the rights of three per 
cent. 

“The world,” he said, “must at last 
begin to look at the African problem 
in the light of the needs of the African 
people and not only of the need of 
minority settlers.” 

Discussing disarmament, President 
Nkrumah declared that in his view the 
world was passing through another sci- 
entific and industrial revolution which 
should make unnecessary the division of 
the world into developed and _less-de- 
veloped areas. Possibly the cause of dis- 
armament had suffered because it had 
been looked at in a negative way. In 
some countries industrial prosperity was 
associated with rearmament and a re- 
cession with slowing down of military 
effort. It should be looked upon as a 
means for the redeployment of capital 
resources and technical skills, and what 
was required at the United Nations was 
some fundamental thinking. He proposed, 
therefore, that some such study be under- 
taken immediately; that an international 
team of scientists, technicians and ad- 
ministrators should be formed under 
United Nations auspices to produce a 
plan to show what could be done with 
resources being wasted in armaments. 

He also appealed to the United Na- 
tions to see to it that no nation having 
nuclear weapons be allowed to possess 
military bases on the African continent, 
and to ensure this he suggested that 
new states admitted to the United Na- 
tions should register with the Organiza- 
tion any treaties they may have entered 
into with their former colonial powers. 

Concerning the stumbling block of a 
form of inspection in the event of dis- 
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armament agreement, President Nkru- 
mah suggested that a system of inspection 
could be set up whereby the inspection 
teams would be composed only of 
nationals of small uncommitted nations. 
This would eliminate all suspicion. 

The situation in Vietnam, he said, was 
too well known to need recapitulation. 
But he pointed out that elections prom- 
ised regarding the reunifying of the two 
Vietnams at the 1954 Geneva Confer- 
ence had been postponed and never held. 
He asked that these elections be held as 
soon as possible, in the interests of 
world peace. : 

While speaking of Asia, President 
Nkrumah also spoke at some length 
regarding the People’s Republic of China, 
which, representing some 630 million 
people, could have a useful and construc- 
tive contribution to make toward the 
maintenance of world peace. The ques- 
tion of its admittance to the United 
Nations should be determined on a basis 
of principle rather than of expediency. 

Regarding unrest in the Middle East, 
he suggested that the most vital question 
would be to find out how best the petro- 
leum deposits of the regions could be 
exploited on a non-competitive basis for 
the development of the Middle East and 
for feeding the productive capacity of 
industrialized countries for the benefit 
of mankind. And regarding Israel-Arab 
problems, he submitted that the United 
Nations should set up a committee to 
study and evolve machinery to make it 
impossible either for Israel to attack 
any of the Arab states or for the Arab 
states to attack Israel; also to make 
some sort of arrangement to keep the 
cold war out of the Middle East. 

In making these recommendations, he 
added, he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his personal ap- 
preciation of the way the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had handled a most difficult task 
and his own personal belief that the 
ideals of the United Nations Charter 
constituted in our time the strongest 
bulwark for international peace and secu- 
rity. 

Finally President Nkrumah returned to 
the problem of the Congo and said that 
the Government of Ghana made the 
following recommendations: 

The United Nations Command in the 
Congo should be changed and a “firm, 
strong” Command should be given posi- 
tive directions to support Kasavubu as 
President and Lumumba as Prime Min- 
ister; the United Nations Force should 
be drawn entirely from contingents of 
the independent African states. 

Every support should be given to the 
legitimate Central Government. 

All private armies, including the Bel- 
gian-officered forces in Katanga, should 
be disarmed, and the Congolese Na- 
tional Army regrouped for training, so 
that ultimately the United Nations Force 
could be dispensed with. 

The new Command should support the 
Central Government in restoring law 
and order. 

The United Nations should guarantee 
the territorial integrity of the Congo. 

All financial and technical assistance 
should be arranged only with the legiti- 
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mate Government of the Congo, chan- 
nelled through the United Nations and 
supervised by a committee of independ- 
ent African states appointed by the Se- 
curity Council and accountable to the 
United Nations. 


USSR 


Nikita Khrushchev 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 

Chairman Khrushchev submitted on 
behalf of his Government a declaration 
and basic provisions of a treaty on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament and a 
declaration on the granting of independ- 
ence to colonial countries and peoples. 
These were two of the main topics he 
discussed in a speech which covered a 
wide range of subjects. 

He characterized “our epoch” as one 
of the rapid emergence of new forms of 
existence of human society, of an un- 
precedented upsurge to domination over 
the forces of nature, and of an unparal- 
leled upsurge to a more progressive social 
order. The very essence of the epoch is 
the awakening of the erstwhile backward, 
downtrodden and oppressed peoples, he 
said. 

Although in many lands the people 
have shaken off the foreign yoke, he 
continued, tens of millions are still 
languishing in colonial bondage and are 
experiencing cruel deprivations. In a 
time of great and promising scientific 
discoveries, hundreds of millions are 
eking out a hungry and miserable ex- 
istence. The world is alarmed over the 
future and the danger inherent in mili- 
tary groupings and in the ever-growing 
nuclear armaments race. The _ great 
achievements of man’s genius can be 
used to the benefit or to the detriment of 
mankind. 

The reality of the situation today is 
the struggle between two lines of inter- 
national relationships: one aimed at 
reducing international tension, ending the 
arms race, developing international co- 
operation and excluding war; the other 
at fanning the “cold war,” building up 
armaments and destroying the founda- 
tions of international cooperation, with 
all the dangerous consequences. 

The Assembly could take extremely 
important decisions toward preventing 
the threat of a new war, safeguarding 
the legitimate rights and security of all 
nations and establishing fruitful inter- 
national cooperation. 

At the fourteenth session, promising 
prospects for imparting new vigor to the 
international atmosphere had appeared. 
Contacts between responsible statesmen 
from various countries were expanding. 
The Assembly adopted a resolution on 
general and complete disarmament. The 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee be- 
gan its work. Agreement was reached 
on a summit conference. Certain progress 
was made in the talks on the discon- 
tinuance of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons tests. 

However, the sinister forces which 
profit by maintaining international ten- 
sion had gone all out to force the world 
back to dark times and to aggravate 





such tension. Last spring United States 
aircraft invaded the air space of the 
Soviet Union and other states, and the 
United States promoted such violation 
of international law into a principle of 
deliberately pursued state policy. 

Two months later another military 
aircraft, carrying guns and special re- 
connaissance equipment, penetrated the 
USSR. It was clear that the provocation- 
mongers were seeking to create an atmos- 
phere in which the nations would live 
in constant fear. 

The flights of United States spy planes 
demonstrated, too, the danger for peace 
in the web of United States military 
bases which enmeshed dozens of states in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Fewer and fewer people are willing to 
accept the frantic opposition on the part 
of the powers grouped around NATO 
which results from any trend toward the 
pursuit of an independent policy — 
whether on the part of Indonesia, Iraq 
or Guinea, neutral Austria or little Ice- 
land which is protecting its economic 
interests. Thus courageous Cuba has 
become the object of all kinds of attacks, 
intrigues, subversion, economic aggres- 
sion and, finally, of poorly concealed 
threats of intervention. 

Turning to “stormy developments” 
which “have flared up on the African 
continent,” Chairman Khrushchev said 
that the young Republic of the Congo, 
on only the third day after its inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, fell victim to 
aggression. It was not concern for the life 
of Belgian citizens in the Congo, he 
declared, but the interests of the all- 
powerful monopolies that prompted the 
Belgian Government recklessly to at- 
tempt to bring the people to their knees, 
to tear away by force its richest Province 
of Katanga. The monopolies are afraid 
of losing raw materials for nuclear weap- 
ons—uranium, cobalt, titanium, cheap 
labor—in the Congo, he stated. 

When the legally elected Government 
of the Republic of the Congo embarked 
on a firm independent policy and set 
about working for the interests of the 
Congolese people, the colonialists de- 
cided to get a puppet government estab- 
lished, posing as an “independent” gov- 
ernment, which would, in fact, be obedi- 
ent to the will of the colonizers, Chair- 
man Khrushchev continued. 

As in the past, they tried to bring this 
about by crude methods and direct inter- 
ference — in this case, unfortunately, 
through the United Nations Secretary- 
General and his staff. 

The United Nations forces which were 
sent to help the legal Government at its 
request took over the airports and the 
radio station, disorganized the life of the 
state and paralyzed the activities of the 
Government. The United Nations troops 
created conditions for the treacherous 
acts of the puppet of Katanga, where 
forces were rallied and mobilized against 
the democratically elected Government 
of Patrice Lumumba. 

As for press reports of an alleged So- 
viet defeat in the Congo, Chairman 
Khrushchev said: “We did not and 
could not suffer any defeat in the Congo 
because there were not and could not 
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have been any troops of ours there or 
any interference on our part in the 
internal affairs of the Congo. . . . We 
have always opposed and will oppose 
any interference by imperialists in the 
internal affairs of the countries liberating 
themselves from colonial dependence, as 
well as such unworthy methods as were 
used in the Congo.” 

The struggle started by the Congolese 
people can be slowed down and ham- 
pered, but it cannot be stopped, he 
continued. The United Nations should 
demand the re-establishment of order 
in the Congo so that the Parliament can 
function and the legitimate Government 
which enjoys the confidence of the 
Congolese people can resume its normal 
activities. 

The Soviet Government has placed 
the Congo question on the agenda of the 
fifteenth session. The Assembly should 
administer a rebuff to the colonialists 
and their “stooges” and call Mr. Ham- 
marskjold to order so he will not abuse 
his position as Secretary-General but 
discharge his duties in strict conformity 
with the provisions of the Charter and 
the decisions of the Security Council. 

A decision should be taken that only 
the troops of the countries of Africa and 
Asia should be left in the Congo and 
should remain there only with the con- 
sent of the legally elected Congolese 
Government of Mr. Lumumba and should 
be used only at the discretion of that 
Government in ensuring the normal func- 
tioning of the legitimate Government and 
Parliament. 

Many nations today are experiencing 
unceasing hostile acts and pressure by a 
certain group of states. The mounting 
arms race only increases the danger of 
the resulting acute conflicts. It is the 
sacred duty of the United Nations to 
come out in defence of the sovereign 
rights of states, for the restoration of a 
firm legal basis in international relations 
and for the halting of the arms race. 

In that connection, to block the resto- 
ration of the legitimate rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations only because its socialist order 
is not liked by certain Western countries 
—first and foremost, the United States— 
ignores reality and sacrifices the interests 
of consolidating international peace for 
the sake of the narrow political designs 
of a small group of states. 

It is also high time to admit the 
Mongolian People’s Republic to member- 
ship, Mr. Khrushchev added. 

The great successes he had observed 
in India, Indonesia, Burma and Afghan- 
istan in raising the national economy and 
culture do not and cannot exist in the 
colonies, he said, for there the foreign 
monoplies through merciless exploita- 
tion pump out all that is of value. 

The Soviet Union is urging the United 
Nations to raise its voice in defence of 
the just cause of liberating the colonies 
and to undertake prompt action com- 
pletely to eliminate the colonial régime. 

Mr. Khrushchev submitted for the 
Assembly's consideration a draft declara- 
tion proclaiming the following demands: 

“1. To grant immediately to all colo- 
nial countries, trust territories and other 
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non-self-governing territories complete 
independence and freedom in building 
up their own national states in con- 
formity with the freely-expressed will 
and desire of their peoples. The colonial 
régime, colonial administration in all 
its forms, should be abolished completely 
so as to make it possible for the peoples 
of such territories to determine their 
destiny and form of government. 

“2. To eliminate likewise all strong- 
holds of colonialism in the shape of pos- 
sessions and leasehold areas on the terri- 
tories of other states. 


“3. The governments of all countries 
are called upon to observe strictly and 
consistently the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and of this declaration 
relating to equality and respect for the 
sovereign rights and territorial integrity 
of all states without exception, allowing 
no manifestations of colonialism, no ex- 
clusive rights or advantage for some 
states to the prejudice of other states.” 

Elimination of the colonial régime 
would have tremendous importance for 
the entire world economy, Mr. Khrush- 
chev continued. The colonies and trust 
territories, whose economy today is sub- 
ordinated to the vested interests of for- 
eign monopolies and whose industrializa- 
tion is artificially held in check, would 
be able, on becoming independent, to 
utilize their rich natural resources and 
to enjoy industrialization while their pop- 
ulations would lead a better life. The 
colossal growth of the world market’s 
capacity would undoubtedly benefit not 
only the economic development of the 
countries of the East but also the econ- 
omy of the industrially developed West- 
ern countries. 


Funds for Assistance 


Economic and technical assistance un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations 
and on a bilateral basis would help to 
overcome the age-old backwardness of 
the countries being liberated, but that 
would require considerable funds. 

Where can such funds be obtained 
without overburdening the population of 
the industrially developed countries? The 
allocation of only one tenth of what 
the great powers are spending for mili- 
tary purposes today would increase the 
amount of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries by $10,000 million a year. 

Although the Soviet Union has neither 
colonies nor capital in other countries, 
there was a time when many nationali- 
ties which now populate the Soviet Union 
experienced the heavy oppression of 
tsarism, of the landlord bourgeois sys- 
tem. But after the October revolution, 
when the peoples of Central Asia, Trans- 
caucasia and other nationalities obtained 
complete freedom, they promptly raised 
their economy, culture and well-being. 
Now the Soviet republics of Central 
Asia have turned from backward colo- 
nies into advanced, industrially devel- 
oped, socialist republics. The success of 
the Soviet Union’s national republics in 
the development of culture has been still 
more striking. The economy and culture 
of other relatively small nationalities, 








united in autonomous republics, have also 
immeasurably grown. 

The colonialist countries, on the other 
hand, exercise their “civilizing mission” 
in a far different way, he continued. They 
have kept the enslaved nations in igno- 
rance and darkness. 

Moral, material and other assistance 
should be rendered for the completion 
of the sacred and just struggle of the 
peoples for their independence, he went 
on. For its part, the Soviet Union has 
been rendering assistance to the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries — 
and will continue to do so on an ever- 
growing scale—in the establishment of 
their independent economy, the mainstay 
for real independence and for improving 
their welfare. 

The proposals on general and com- 
plete disarmament submitted by the So- 
viet Union to the fourteenth session in 
1959 were required because of the 
threat to the future of mankind caused 
by the monstrous destructive power of 
modern weapons, the unprecedented 
scope of the arms race, and the accumu- 
lation of huge stockpiles of weapons of 
mass extermination. 

The ideas were unanimously approved 
by the United Nations, and in the nego- 
tiations in the Ten-Nation Disarmament 
Committee the Soviet Union tried its 
best to elaborate a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament. Without waiting 
for such an international agreement, 
however, the Soviet Union is implement- 
ing unilaterally a reduction of its armed 
forces by 1.2 milllion men, that is, by 
one third. 

In the year since the fourteenth ses- 
sion, those engaged in the production of 
arms and in modernizing and designing 
new death-dealing means have not wasted 
their time, but no progress has been 
achieved in disarmament. And the reason 
is the position taken by the United 
States and some other states connected 
with it through NATO. 

Throughout the proceedings of the 
Ten-Nation Committee, the Western pow- 
ers refused to proceed to the working out 
of an agreement but sought by every 
possible means to evade a discussion of 
the substance of the Soviet program. Ir 
fact, they put forward proposals which 
did not provide for disarmament at all, 
only for measures of control over arma- 
ments—control without disarmament— 
which would amount to the establishment 
of a system of international espionage 
useful to a potential aggressor. 

The Soviet Union will never accede to 
control over armaments without disarma- 
ment, for that would encourage the ag- 
gressor. The goal of the USSR is to 
ensure stable peace, which can be 
achieved only through the elimination 
of armaments and armed forces under 
strict international control. 

Because the Western powers indulged 
in meaningless talk, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and a number of other govern- 
ments had to interrupt their participation 
in the work of the Committee, which 
had been turned by the Western powers 
into a screen to cover up the arms race. 

The delegations of a number of states 
at this fifteenth session are led by their 
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most responsible statesmen, so considera- 
tion of the disarmament question in all 
its scope should lead, at last, to its 
solution or, at least, give a more con- 
crete direction to the disarmament nego- 
tiations, in which there should now par- 
ticipate, alongside the states of the op- 
posed military groupings, the states ad- 
hering to a neutral course. 

The new Soviet proposal contained in 
the document now submitted, “Basic Pro- 
visions of a Treaty on General and 
Complete Disarmament,” has as its basis 
the provisions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s proposals of June 2, 1960. In many 
respects it meets half way the position of 
the Western powers, which should facili- 
tate early agreement. 

The proposal provides, in particular, 
for the elimination of all means of deliv- 
ery of nuclear weapons to their target as 
early as in the first stage of general and 
complete disarmament; includes a de- 
tailed elaboration of measures for effec- 
tive international control in all the 
stages; takes into account the wishes of 
some Western powers that the reduction 
of the strength of the armed forces and 
conventional armaments should be pro- 
vided for from the outset. 

Only a few weeks before the Assembly 
convened, said Mr. Khrushchev, the 
United States tried to sidetrack the whole 
matter by having the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission convened. But 
disarmament is the cardinal question 
which agitates the whole of humanity, 
and the General Assembly is the most 
representative and authoritative forum of 
the peoples. 

In the Disarmament Commission the 
United States tried to channel the nego- 
tiations in such a direction that no solu- 
tion could be found, for it put forward 
a proposal, now repeated by President 
Eisenhower, that the United States and 
the Soviet Union should each transfer, 
under international supervision, 30,000 
kilograms of fissionable materials pro- 
duced for nuclear weapons purposes or 
that these countries should begin closing 
down, one after another, plants produc- 
ing such materials for military purposes. 

Such proposals do not provide either 
for elimination of nuclear weapons or 
destruction of their stockpiles, or even 
the prohibition of their use, the Soviet 
leader commented. They provide merely 
for the removal of certain amounts of 
fissionable materials from the existing 
stockpiles which have been accumulated 
for military use. But such stockpiles are 
so huge that they are more than enough 
to annihilate whole countries and peoples. 

Only complete prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, together with the cessation of 
their manufacture and testing and the 
destruction of all accumulated stockpiles, 
can deliver mankind from the threat of 
nuclear war. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet Government strive for the 
Principles of peaceful coexistence to be 
firmly established in relations between 
States and for these principles to be- 
come the cardinal law of life everywhere 
Mm present-day society. 

The issue now is how to make peace- 
ful coexistence secure. The choice is not 
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great: it is either peaceful coexistence, 
which would promote the best human 
ideals, or coexistence at dagger’s point. 

Chairman Khrushchev referred to his 
last visit to the United States and his 
conviction that the American people do 
not want war, and then said: 

“I left the United States with the 
thought that there exist practical possibili- 
ties of removing from relations between 
our states the gloomy shadows of suspi- 
cion, fear and distrust—that the Soviet 
Union and the United States could go hand 
in hand in the name of consolidating 
peace and establishing effective interna- 
tional cooperation of all states. I must 
say that this conviction has not been 
shaken despite everything that has taken 
place between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in recent months. In our 
time it would be sheer nonsense if the 
two most powerful nations could not 
come to terms between themselves. This 
should be done at least in virtue of the 
great importance of relations between the 
USSR and the United States for the des- 
tinies of the world. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready to go on doing its best to 
improve relations between our country 
and the United States of America.” 

International knots which are the herit- 
age of the Second World War are still 
not untangled, he continued. If a peace 
treaty with Germany has not so far 
been concluded, and the crucial question 
of West Berlin not solved, that is en- 
tirely on the conscience of the Western 
powers, which have been sabotaging a 
solution for many years. 

As a result, the situation in Europe 
remains unstable and fraught with the 
danger of acute conflicts. All the re- 
vanchist and militarist forces in West 
Germany are taking full advantage: for 
instance, at the time of the war in Korea, 
they succeeded in creating the Bundes- 
wehr; and today the ruling circles of 
the Federal Republic of Germany are 
hoping that the present tense moment 
will permit them to pocket nuclear and 
rocket weapons. 

Despite the fact that the scheduled 
summit conference, which was to have 
considered, among other things, the ques- 
tion of a peace treaty with Germany, 
was disrupted, objective conditions still 
exist for an agreed solution of questions 
left open after the Second World War, 
Mr. Khrushchev observed. The Soviet 
Government is prepared to wait a while 
on the question of a German peace 
treaty to try to achieve agreement at the 
summit conference which it has pro- 
posed should be held in a few months. 

The solution of the Korean question is 
essential for the consolidation of peace 
in the Far East and in the whole world, 
and the sole correct proposal, he said, is 
to leave the peaceful reunification of 
Korea to the Koreans themselves, with- 
out any interference from outside. The 
necessary condition for this is the im- 
mediate and complete withdrawal from 
South Korea of all American troops. 

The proposal of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic with regard to a 
confederation of North and South Korea 
is as reasonable as the proposal of the 
German Democratic Republic for setting 


up a confederation between the two 
German states. That is the only way to 
a good start for the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of those states. 

During recent years, the United Na- 
tions helped to rebuff the aggressors who 
made attempts on the freedom and 
rights of Egypt. It helped to call to 
order the interventionists in Lebanon 
and Jordan. It was to be hoped that the 
United Nations would successfully ac- 
complish the responsible tasks dictated 
by the world situation, which is still 
disturbing. 


Statement on Secretary-General 


Chairman Khrushchev’s statement pro- 
posing the replacement of the Secretary- 
General by an executive body of three 
persons is quoted in full in the following: 

“The experience of the work of the 
United Nations has demonstrated that 
this body is useful and necessary because 
in it are represented all states which are 
called upon to resolve the pressing issues 
of international relationships by negotia- 
tions so as not to bring them to such a 
state when conflicts and wars might 
break out. This is a positive aspect in the 
work of the United Nations. This, in- 
deed, constitutes the main objective of 
the creation of the United Nations. 

“In the course of United Nations ac- 
tivities, however, some of its negative 
aspects also came to light. These nega- 
tive aspects found their expression in the 
fact that so far certain countries succeed 
in imposing their will and their policy 
in the solution of specific matters in the 
United Nations to the detriment of other 
states. This does not further the basic 
goal of this Organization, does not pro- 
mote the adoption of such decisions as 
would reflect the interests of all the 
countries making up the United Nations. 

“The executive machinery of the Or- 
ganization is also constituted in a one- 
sided way. It often approaches the solu- 
tion of questions from the standpoint of 
a certain group of countries. This is 
particularly true of the activities of the 
United Nations Secretary-General. As a 
rule, the Western countries that make up 
the military blocs of the Western powers 
exploit this post in their interests by 
nominating for the post of United Na- 
tions Secretary-General a candidate who 
is acceptable for themselves. The result 
is that in many cases the practical routine 
work of the United Nations and of its 
Secretariat is in effect carried out one- 
sidedly. The personnel of the Organiza- 
tion is picked one-sidedly as well. 

“Partiality in the implementation of 
practical measures on the part of the 
United Nations Secretariat was particu- 
larly manifested in the events that flared 
up in the Congo. Mr. Hammarskjold, 
the Secretary-General, in implementing 
the decisions of the Security Council, in 
effect sided with the colonialists and with 
the countries that support the colonial- 
ists. This is a very dangerous thing. 

“We have come to the firm conclusion 
that the time has come to create condi- 
tions for more effective work both by 
the United Nations as a whole and by 
this Organization's executive working 
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body. I repeat, the matter concerns pri- 
marily the Secretary-General and his 
staff. The necessity of certain changes 
and improvements should particularly 
be borne in mind in the light of the im- 
mediate future. 

“For instance, we are now conducting 
negotiations on disarmament. For the 
time being the United States and its 
allies are doing their utmost to resist 
general and complete disarmament, and 
are seeking all sorts of pettifogging pre- 
texts to thwart or at least to stave off 
indefinitely the solution of the disarma- 
ment question. But we believe that com- 
mon sense will prevail, and sooner or 
later all states will influence those who 
resist a reasonable solution of the dis- 
armament problem. Therefore the United 
Nations machinery should now already 
be adapted to the conditions that will 
come into being in the course of the 
implementation of a disarmament deci- 
sion. 

“An identical point of view has ma- 
terialized in our proposals as well as in 
those of the countries making up the 
NATO military alignment regarding the 
necessity to follow up agreement on dis- 
armament with the creation of armed 
forces of all countries under interna- 
tional control to be used by the United 
Nations as decided by the Security Coun- 
cil. 

“The Soviet Government believes that 
if the question of utilizing these interna- 
tional armed forces is approached cor- 
rectly they really can be useful. But the 
experience of the Congo puts us on our 
guard. This experience indicates that the 
'Jnited Nations forces are being used 
precisely in the way against which we 
warned and which we resolutely oppose. 
The Secretary-General, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, has taken the stand of merely 
formal condemnation of the colonialists. 
In actual practice, however, he is pur- 
suing the line of the colonialists, is 
opposing the legitimate Government of 
the Congo and the Congolese people, 
is supporting the renegades who, under 
the guise of fighting for the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Congo, are 
in fact continuing the policy of the 
colonialists and are apparently getting 
remuneration from them for their 
treachery. 

“What is to be done in this case? If 
this is the way in which the international 
armed forces will in practice be used, 
that is, to suppress the liberation move- 
ment, then under such conditions it will 
naturally be difficult to reach agreement 
on the creation of international armed 
forces, since there will be no guarantees 
of their not being used for reactionary 
purposes alien to the interests of peace. 
Provision should be made to guard 
against any state falling into the same 
predicament in which the Republic of 
the Congo now finds itself. We are sure 
that other states also understand this 
danger. Such solutions should therefore 
be sought as would exclude similar oc- 
currences in the future. 

“The Soviet Government has come to 
a definite conclusion on this point and 
wishes to expound its point of view at 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
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Conditions have obviously matured when 
the post of the Secretary-General, who 
alone governs the staff and alone inter- 
prets and executes the decisions of the 
Security Council and sessions of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
should be abolished. It is expedient to 
renounce the system under which all the 
practical work in the period between 
General Assembly sessions and Security 
Council meetings is determined by the 
Secretary-General alone. 

“The executive body of the United 
Nations should reflect the actual situa- 
tion that obtains in the world today. 
The United Nations includes states par- 
ties to the military blocs of the Western 
powers, socialist states and neutralist 
countries. This would therefore be com- 
pletely justified, and we would be guar- 
anteed to a greater extent against the 
negative developments which came to 
light in the work of the United Nations, 
especially during the recent events in the 
Congo. 

“We consider it reasonable and just 
for the executive body of the United 
Nations to be constituted not as one 
person—the Secretary-General—but as 
three representatives of the states belong- 
ing to the three basic above-mentioned 
groups who could be invested with the 
lofty trust of the United Nations. The 
crux of the matter is not even in the 
name of this executive body but in the 
fact that it should represent the states 
parties to the military blocs of the West- 
ern powers, the socialist states and the 
neutralist states. This composition of the 
United Nations executive body will cre- 
ate conditions for a more correct imple- 
mentation of the decisions taken. 

“In brief, we consider it expedient to 
set up instead of a Secretary-General, 
who is presently the interpreter and 
executor of the Assembly and Security 
Council decisions, a collective executive 
body of the United Nations comprising 
three persons, each of whom would rep- 
resent a certain group of states. A defi- 
nite guarantee would thereby be created 
that the work of the United Nations 
executive would not be conducted to the 
detriment of any of these groups of 
states. Then the United Nations execu- 
tive will really be a democratic body, it 
will really safeguard the interests of 
all United Nations member states ir- 
respective of the social and political sys- 
tems of the various states making up the 
United Nations. This is particularly nec- 
esary at the present time, and will be all 
the more so in the future.” 

Mr. Khrushchev then went on to say 
that other “inconveniences” which United 
Nations members are experiencing are 
caused by the location of the United 
Nations in the United States, which, he 
declared, restricts and curtails the rights 
of the representatives of various states. 
Representatives of young African and 
Asian states, for instance, have been sub- 
jected to racial discrimination and to 
attacks by gangsters, he asserted. 

The question arose as to whether 
thought should be given to the choice of 
another location for the United Nations 
Headquarters which would better fa- 
cilitate the effective work of the Organi- 
zation. Switzerland or Austria might well 





be such a place. If it should be con- 
sidered expedient to house the United 
Nations Headquarters in the Soviet Un- 
ion, the USSR would guarantee the best 
possible conditions for its work, and com- 
plete freedom and security for the rep- 
resentatives of all states irrespective of 
their political or religious convictions or 
of the color of their skin. 

Reverting to the question of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Khrushchev said this subject 
and the question of the elimination of 
the colonial régime were so vital that 
they should be discussed in plenary meet- 
ing. The question of the aggressive ac- 
tions of the United States against the 
Soviet Union has acquired such impor- 
tance, too, that it must be dealt with in 
plenary meeting, for, he said, continua- 
tion of such actions, especially their in- 
terpretation as state policy, could at any 
moment plunge mankind into a third 
world war. 

The hundreds of millions of people 
whose attention was focused on the 
General Assembly expected a just and 
honest solution of the crucial problems 
of our time, he went on. The Soviet 
Government was ready to do its utmost 
so that—already, today—colonial slavery 
should collapse, the questions of dis- 
armament should be solved in a concrete 
and businesslike way, and nuclear weap- 
ons tests should be prohibited. 


BELGIUM’S REPLY to Ghana and USSR 


Reserving his right to return to the 
substance at the proper time, Foreign 
Minister M. P. Wigny exercised the 
right of reply to deal with what he 
termed “two particularly slanderous and 
unjustified attacks.” 

It was Belgium, he emphasized, which 
had led the Congo to independence and 
recognized that independence on June 
30, without any conditions, delays, strings 
or reservations. That followed 18 months 
of preparatory work through round-table 
discussions held on an equal footing with 
representatives of the Congo, then free 
and secret general elections. 

Accusations against Belgium for events 
which took place after June 30 in the 
independent Republic of the Congo the 
Belgian Foreign Minister termed “sense- 
less and absurd,” for they implied that 
Belgium was guilty not only of naiveté 
but of cruelty as well. 

“Why would we offer independence 
without any conditions if thereafter we 
were to take some degree of control in 
the country in far more difficult circum- 
stances?” he asked. “After June 30, we 
left more than 80,000 Belgian nationals 
in the Congo, of whom more than one 
half were women and children. There- 
fore, those who contend that we granted 
independence to the Congo but were 
actuated by machiavellian purposes are 
also accusing us of having made short 
shrift of the honor of Belgian women 
and of the lives of Belgian children.” 

In Leopoldville, various teams had 
succeeded one another in assuming con- 
trol and power, Mr. Wigny pointed out, 
and so it could not be suspected of inter- 
fering, Belgium had taken great care 
not to take sides. However, the two pre- 
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vious speakers had shown of which side 
they were the partisans. 

Continuing, Mr. Wigny said: “We 
went into the Congo to save the lives of 
men, women and children who were in 
danger. Certainly we did this, but I 
would ask if there is one among us who 
would not have contempt for us today 
if we had not done so?” Having saved 
these human lives, Belgium withdrew its 
troops, and, subject to a few discussions 
on various minor points, proceeded in 
this way in compliance with the resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, he added. 

“The two speakers taking the floor 
before me this morning could no longer 
in good faith attack Belgium, and that 
is why they now level their charges 
against this Organization, against the 
Secretary-General, against you gentle- 
men, against this entire Assembly.” He 
had come to the rostrum, said Mr. 
Wigny, not to defend the cause of Bel- 
gium, but rather to defend the interests 
of the international Organization. How 
could its new members be expected to 
trust it if they saw a small power like 
Belgium, which did its best to apply the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, 
unjustly slandered without winning the 
support and defence of the majority? 

Mr. Wigny said he made this state- 
ment not only to defend the honor of 
his own country, but also to defend the 
rights of all countries which make up 
the United Nations. 


UNITED STATES REPLY to USSR 


James J. Wadsworth, permanent rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, also replied to the state- 
ment by Chairman Khrushchev. He 
spoke on behalf of and with the author- 
ization of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, he emphasized. 

“The United Nations is in a crisis,” 
Mr. Wadsworth stated. “It is in a crisis 
first through the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to turn the world’s greatest body 
for peace into a propaganda forum to 
serve the interests of communist im- 
perialism. 

“The Soviet Union has, I am sorry 
to say, chosen the path of invective and 
falsehood instead of the path of con- 
structive progress outlined in the speech 
of President Eisenhower. The response 
of the United States will be vigorous, 
brief and straightforward. 

“Let there be no mistake, it was the 
Soviet Union which injected into this 
Assembly an atmosphere of dissension 
and vindictiveness. Chairman Khrush- 
chev has accused the United States of 
aggressive acts against the Soviet Union 
and has demanded they be discussed im- 
mediately in plenary session. The Secu- 
rity Council has already rejected these 
charges. The Soviet Union itself vetoed 
our offer of an impartial investigation 
of the wanton destruction of the RB-47 
airplane over international waters. 

“The Soviet charges are false and they 
are not made in good faith; they should 
not be on our agenda in the first place. 
We will oppose the kind of debate that 
the USSR wishes to have in plenary ses- 
sion on the subject, although we will 
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never object to having the truth brought 
out in the proper committee forum, as 
we will demonstrate in the General Com- 
mittee deliberations soon to come. 

“Chairman Khrushchev accused the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and Canada of having in- 
dulged in nothing but meaningless talk 
about disarmament in the Ten-Nation 
Committee. Let us leave it to the ver- 
batims of those talks as to whether his 
charge is correct. Let us remember that 
it was the Soviet Union which walked 
out of those talks at the very moment 
when it was told that new Western 
proposals were about to be submitted.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, after stating that the 
United States opposed the Soviet request 
that their items on disarmament and on 
the elimination of colonialism be dis- 
cussed in plenary meeting, went on: 

“We are in agreement with the prin- 
ciple that the world has long realized that 
colonialism must go—President Eisen- 
hower made this clear yesterday—both 
the nineteenth-century type of colonial- 
ism, which is already disappearing, and 
the twentieth-century communist colo- 
nialism, which at present is rampant. The 
Soviet proposal in their declaration as 
presented today is not the way to deal 
with either type of colonialism.” 

“But there is a second and possibly 
even more serious crisis,” Mr. Wads- 
worth added, “a crisis which consists of 
an attempt to destroy the office and the 
very structure of the Secretary-General 
and the Secretariat and, through it, to 
destroy the United Nations. This is the 
same sustained crisis which the Soviet 
Union posted at recent meetings of the 
Security Council and in the emergency 
General Assembly which closed just be- 
fore this fifteenth General Assembly 
opened. In both these bodies, the United 
Nations stood firmly and the Assembly 
firmly endorsed the stand. The crisis has 
now been sharpened by a direct attack 
from the Head of the Soviet State himself 
against the office of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

“The Soviet Union had sought to 
crush another Secretary-General, Mr. 
Trygve Lie, because he stood up against 
communist aggression in Korea. It is 
now attempting to crush the very office 
of the Secretary-General itself, in keep- 
ing with the philosophy of what we 
might term, “What we cannot control, we 
will destroy.’ The United Nations must 
face this crisis head on. If it does not, 
it will fail.” 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPLY to USSR 


Also speaking in reply to Chairman 
Khrushchev, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold made the following state- 
ment: 

“When I asked for the privilege of ex- 
ercising my right of reply at this stage 
of the general debate, it was not because 
I wanted to use this opportunity to cor- 
rect any factual mistakes or misrepre- 
sentations. That should be unnecessary in 
the light of the very full debates in the 
Security Council and at the very recent 
emergency special session. At any rate, 
such a clarification of facts and such 


other observations as may be called for 
may more usefully come at a later stage 
when a wider ground may have been 
covered by the interventions in this 
debate. Naturally, I reserve my right to 
such an intervention, if necessary and 
in due time. 

“I should like, however, in this con- 
text to draw the urgent attention of 
delegations to the first progress report 
on the situation in the Congo, circulated 
just a few days ago. This paper, sub- 
mitted by Ambassador Dayal, is in doc- 
ument S/4531 [see page 15], which will, 
I am sure, be found very helpful by 
those who want to get a balanced picture 
of the realities with which the Organiza- 
tion is dealing. 

“My reason for taking the floor now 
is another one. I felt that, before the 
debate goes any further, it would be 
appropriate for me to make clear to the 
Assembly what, in my view, is and is 
not the problem before the Assembly 
in certain respects on which the Secre- 
tary-General has been addressed by some 
speakers. 

“In those respects the General Assem- 
bly is facing a question not of any 
specific actions but of the principles 
guiding United Nations activities. In 
those respects it is a question not of a 
man but of an institution. 

“Just one week ago the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution regarding 
the Congo operation. It did so after a 
thorough debate and a full presentation 
of facts. As that is the situation, it may 
well be asked why those same facts 
should now be brought out again in the 
Assembly as a basis for new and far- 
reaching conclusions, perhaps involving 
even a question of confidence. 

“The question before the General As- 
sembly is no longer one of certain ac- 
tions but one of the principles guiding 
them. Time and again the United Nations 
has had to face situations in which a 
wrong move might have tended to 
throw the weight of the Organization 
over in favor of this or that specific 
party in a conflict of a primarily domes- 
tic character. To permit that to happen 
is indeed to intervene in domestic affairs 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
the Charter. 

“To avoid doing so is to be true to 
the letter and spirit of the Charter, what- 
ever disappointment it may cause those 
who might have thought that they could 
add to their political weight by drawing 
the United Nations over to their side. 

“This is, of course, the basic reason for 
the principle spelled out at the very 
first stage of the Congo operation, and 
approved by the Security Council, to the 
effect that the United Nations Force is 
not under the orders of a government 
requesting its assistance and cannot be 
permitted to become a party to any 
internal conflict, be it one in which the 
government is engaged or not. It is com- 
mon experience that nothing, in the 
heat of emotion, is regarded as more 
partial by one who takes himself the 
position of a party than strict impar- 
tiality. 

“Further, as I have said, this is a 
question not of a man but of an institu- 
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tion. Use whatever words you like—in- 
dependence, impartiality, objectivity — 
they all describe essential aspects of what, 
without exception, must be the attitude 
of the Secretary-General. Such an atti- 
tude, which has found its clear and 
decisive expression in Article 100 of the 
Charter, may at any stage become an 
obstacle for those who work for certain 
political aims which would be better 
served or more easily achieved if the 
Secretary-General compromised with this 
attitude. But if he did, how gravely he 
would then betray the trust of all those 
for whom the strict maintenance of such 
an attitude is their best protection in 
the worldwide fight for power and influ- 
ence. 


“Thus, if the office of the Secretary- 
General becomes a stumbling block for 
anyone, be it an individual, a group or 
a government, because the incumbent 
stands by the basic principle which must 
guide his whole activity, and if, for that 
reason, he comes under criticism, such 
criticism strikes at the very office and 
the concepts on which it is based. 


“I would rather see that office break 
on strict adherence to the principle of 
independence, impartiality and objectiv- 
ity than drift on the basis of comprom- 
ise. That is the choice daily facing the 
Secretary-General. It is also the choice 
now openly facing the General Assembly, 
both in substance and in form. I believe 
that all those whose interests are safe- 
guarded by the United Nations will real- 
ize that the choice is not one of the 
convenience of the moment but one 
which is decisive for the future, their 
future. 

“One last word. Sometimes one gets 
the impression that the Congo operation 
is looked at as being in the hands of the 
Secretary-General, as somehow distinct 
from the United Nations. No: this is 
your operation, gentlemen. And this is 
true whether you represent the African 
and Asian member countries, which 
carry the main burden for the Force 
and for its Command, or speak and 
act for other parts of the world. There 
is nothing in the Charter which puts 
responsibility of this kind on the shoul- 
ders of the Secretary-General or makes 
him the independent master of such an 
operation. It was the Security Council 
which, without any dissenting vote, gave 
this mandate to the Secretary-General on 
July 14. It was the Security Council 
which, on July 22, commended his report 
on the principles that should be applied. 
It was the Security Council, on August 
9, which, again without dissenting vote, 
confirmed the authority given to the 
Secretary-General. Again, just a week 
ago, the General Assembly, without any 
dissenting vote, requested the Secretary- 
General to continue to take vigorous 
action. Indeed, as I said, this is your 
operation, gentlemen. It is for you to 
indicate what you want to have done. 
As the agent of the Organization, I am 
grateful for any positive advice, but if 
no such positive advice is forthcoming— 
as happened in the Security Council on 
August 21, when my line of implementa- 
tion had been challenged from outside 
—then I have no choice but to follow 
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my own conviction, guided by the prin- 
ciples to which I have just referred.” 


IRAN 


Mehdi Vakil 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations 

Pointing out that, under the impact 
of new ideas and new developments, 
technological achievements had brought 
the world face to face with the threat 
of total annihilation, Dr. Mehdi Vakil, 
of Iran, declared that it was a great 
blessing that the world had the United 
Nations as a stabilizing force in this 
rapidly changing world. 

Because the world needs the United 
Nations and out of respect for the prin- 
ciples for which it stands, he wanted 
to reaffirm most solemnly Iran’s faith in 
the principles of the Charter, principles 
which would guide his country’s conduct 
in all matters, from petty bilateral differ- 
ences to the gravest international prob- 
lems. The United Nations had grown in 
stature as an instrument of peace and, 
in grappling with critical and, in some 
cases, explosive situations, it had gradu- 
ally become a dynamic and vital political 
organ. 

Dr. Vakil mentioned particularly the 
decisive role of the Security Council re- 
garding the Congo and he paid a tribute 
to Mr. Hammarskjold, whose ability and 
impartiality, he said, Iran had always 
admired from the very beginning of his 
term of office as Secretary-General. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s able and effective han- 
dling of the most delicate situations had 
added a new dimension to the functions 
of his office. “He may rest assured that 
we shall not be sparing in our support 
of him,” he added. 

Speaking of disarmament, Dr. Vakil 
said that a stage of development of 
weapons of mass destruction has been 
reached when an accident might decide 
the fate of all mankind. All nations, 
especially the big powers, should re- 
double their efforts to find a solution. 
Any serious disarmament proposal must 
provide for an adequate and effective 
system of control. Machinery for control 
would generate confidence, if only 
through constraint, and Iran had in mind 
an agency that would supervise the ap- 
plication of the proposed plan and en- 
sure that contractual obligations were 
respected. 

Past setbacks and disappointments 
could not be allowed to discourage the 
continuing quest for a solution, since 
only agreement on disarmament could 
lay the real foundation of a world 
finally freed from the tyranny of fear. 

Regarding man’s penetration of outer 
space, Dr. Vakil said that the question 
that must be answered was how this 
vast resource should be managed. Should 
it be governed by law and used for the 
good of all mankind or should it be 
made the arena of national rivalries and 
become the spoil of the few? He found 
it heartening that no state had yet 
claimed any part of outer space or de- 
manded any privileged position, but the 
fact that this had not yet happened did 





not mean that it was outside the realm 
of possibility. Unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space had not met since the last session 
of the General Assembly, but his Gov- 
ernment held that while the initiative for 
negotiations could come only from the 
great powers, the United Nations should 
not allow the formulation of space law 
to be indefinitely postponed. 


One of the most significant aspects of 
contemporary international life, he said, 
was the awakening of the African con- 
tinent. The African group, which a scant 
ten years ago consisted of only four 
independent countries, would soon have 
24 representatives, thus becoming the 
largest group in the United Nations and 
bringing the total number of Afro-Asian 
representatives in the Organization to 
44. This, he said, was a dazzling victory 
for the freed peoples, but it was a no 
less significant victory for all peoples of 
the world and, in large measure, for the 
United Nations. He hoped that the ties 
between the new members and _ the 
United Nations would continue to be 
strengthened in new forms to permit the 
gradual and orderly development of these 
peoples toward complete liberation from 
their economic and social servitude. 


This led Dr. Vakil to speak of the 
development of underdeveloped nations. 
This year, as in the past, he said, speak- 
ers from the less-developed countries 
would be compelled to draw attention 
to the fact that the gap between the 
developed and underdeveloped countries 
continued to widen. This gap was a 
source of instability and must be re- 
moved by concerted action. He expressed 
his Government's appreciation of the 
valuable assistance it had received under 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and from the United Nations 
Special Fund, and he had much pleasure 
in announcing that this year Iran has 
doubled its contribution to the two pro- 
grams. 

United Nations economic assistance, 
by no means insignificant, might appear 
so if one thought of the staggering ob- 
jective of improving the economic con- 
ditions of 1,000 million people living in 
the less-developed countries. Without un- 
derestimating the valuable work so far 
accomplished under United Nations pro- 
grams of technical assistance, he em- 
phasized the urgent need for creating 
an agency to finance economic develop- 
ment. Every effort should be made to 
increase the possibility of the participa- 
tion of the great powers in an agency on 
the lines of sUNFED. Dr. Vakil also 
thought that the Economic and Social 
Council should take greater initiative in 
defining appropriate means of developing 
the international aspects of economic 
and financial assistance and that the 
Council membership should be enlarged 
to reflect the growth in United Nations 
membership. 


Dealing with what he called certain 
regional trends and developments, Dr. 
Vakil said that, as a country of the 
Middle East, Iran was naturally interested 
in the maintenance of peace and tran- 
quillity in that region, and, by stabilizing 
its own political and economic situation, 
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his country had become one of the stabi- 
lizing elements in that part of the world. 
Iran was sparing no effort to consolidate 
friendly and good neighborly relations 
with the countries of the region. Most 
friendly relations existed with Turkey 
and Pakistan; fraternal and cordial rela- 
tions were maintained with Afghanistan; 
and Iran’s relations with Iraq were being 
normalized in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing, which he firmly hoped would 
make it possible to settle by friendly 
negotiation questions pending between 
the two countries. Finally, he said, Iran 
was gratified to note encouraging signs 
in relations between it and the USSR. 
Iran would like to hope that these signs 
would develop and dispel clouds that 
had overshadowed their mutual relations. 

Dr. Vakil, in conclusion, recalled that 
the President of the Assembly had de- 
scribed it as “the Assembly of humanity.” 
The Iranian delegation earnestly hoped 
that this Assembly would be successful in 
restoring the climate of confidence that 
was so greatly weakened by the collapse 
of the summit conference. 


TURKEY 


Selim Sarper 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Before dealing with international prob- 
lems which will occupy the attention of 
the Assembly, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, 
referred briefly to the bloodless revolu- 
tion which took place in his country in 
May last. 

The significance of the movement of 
May 27 to the Turkish people, he said. 
was that it constituted a fundamental and 
decisive phase in the establishment of a 
true democratic structure in the home- 
land. It was noteworthy that, within the 
first few hours of its establishment, the 
new Government proclaimed to the coun- 
try and to the world at large its unfal- 
tering allegiance to the principles and 
purposes of the United Nations Charter 
as well as to the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Speaking of the attitude of the new 
Turkish Government to matters of for- 
eign policy, Mr. Sarper assured the As- 
sembly that the Government was de- 
termined to honor its existing interna- 
tional commitments, to remain faithful 
to its alliances and to establish friendly 
relations with all nations. 

Turning his attention to the agenda 
of the present Assembly, Mr. Sarper said 
he believed this fifteenth session would 
be a particularly memorable one, since 
it furnished the opportunity of welcom- 
ing such an important number of new 
States, now present, to contribute to the 
objectives of the United Nations. 

Turkey, he said, had special and close 
relations with the young Republic of 
Cyprus, the young sons of which had set 
a brilliant example in bringing about this 
achievement of independence, an exam- 
ple which merited praise and respect 
from all. 

_ Mr. Sarper, regretting the deterioration 
in international relations, said that the 
eyes of humanity were focused anxious- 
ly on the Assembly rostrum, which 
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would be occupied in turn by a repre- 
sentative of each member nation. State- 
ments from the rostrum might increase 
present tensions. Alternatively, the tone 
and character of the deliberations could 
perform a great service to humanity by 
helping to decrease international ten- 
sions. 

At a time when the prestige of the 
United Nations had risen to a peak never 
reached before, the misuse of the As- 
sembly to expound bitterness, mistrust 
and discord should be considered a fla- 
grant contradiction of the principles and 
purposes of the Organization; and, sec- 
ondly, it should be borne in mind that 
in all deliberations the use or threat of 
force was outlawed by the Charter and 
any attempt to exert pressure could only 


undermine international morality and 
thus impede constructive international 
cooperation. 


Looking at what he termed the main 
items on the agenda, Mr. Sarper said 
that the one that was of vital importance 
to mankind was the question of dis- 
armament, an issue indissolubly linked 
with international security and mutual 
confidence. Today, the unprecedented 
destructive power of modern armaments 
and the universal desire of peoples every- 
where to attain a higher standard of 
living made it imperative to concentrate 
on new, untiring efforts to achieve true 
progress in disarmament. All proposals 
capable of providing a solid foundation 
for a disarmament agreement should be 
examined with great care and attention. 
“The issues involved are of such vital 
importance to all mankind and the frus- 
tration of efforts fraught with dangers 
of such magnitude that we cannot afford 
to fail.” 

The methods of approach formulated 
by the Secretary-General in the introduc- 
tion to his annual report on the activi- 
ties of the Organization should be ex- 
plored further. The same report con- 
tained a great number of other ideas 
equally shared by his Government, and 
he wanted to congratulate Mr. Ham- 
marskjold on his concrete personal con- 
tributions to the cause of peace and 
international understanding. In particu- 
lar, his accomplishments during the last 
few months had enhanced the prestige 
of the United Nations all over the world. 
“IT wish to assure him of the full confi- 
dence of my Government and wish him 
continued success in his endeavors,” Mr. 
Sarper added. 

On the question of Algeria, Mr. Sarper 
said it was regrettable that no final agree- 
ment had been reached, though the gap 
which existed between the parties had 
been narrowed somewhat. The Turkish 
people were imbued with fraternal senti- 
ments toward the gallant people of Al- 
geria and his country was an ally of 
France. He hoped no efforts would be 
spared by either party to reach agree- 
ment on the remaining points. 

The Republic of the Congo was pres- 
ently undergoing temporary difficulties, 
but he was confident that these would 
be overcome and that the republic would 
soon enter into a new era of progress 
and prosperity. 

Continuing his review of agenda items, 
Mr. Sarper said that the vital importance 


of political problems to be solved should 
not divert members into underestimating 
the equally important task confronting 
the United Nations in the economic and 
social fields. The concerted struggle of 
all member states for a higher standard 
of living, for universal education and 
for improved conditions of health and 
welfare in all parts of the world, through 
United Nations efforts and through other 
channels, was a matter commanding 
constant attention. No one could deny 
that political independence and _ self- 
determination were closely linked to eco- 
nomic, social and cultural advancement 
and wide margins of disparity could not 
provide favorable conditions for estab- 
lishing peaceful relations in the world. 
The majority of members of the Organ- 
ization came under the category of 
underdeveloped countries, eager to attain 
economic maturity in as short a time as 
possible. The problem was of such mag- 
nitude and its solution so essential to the 
welfare of mankind that it demanded 
tireless efforts, backed by utmost enthu- 
siasm and imagination. 

The attainment of independence by so 
many countries would necessitate accel- 
eration of and increase in the quantity of 
economic and technical assistance within 
the framework of the United Nations. In 
this connection it was a pleasure to note 
that a United Nations team had been 
sent to the young republic of Cyprus to 
examine prevailing economic conditions 
and to determine the type of technical 
aid required. 

Mr. Sarper concluded by expressing 
confidence that the Assembly session 
would achieve substantial progress in the 
solution of important problems, thus giv- 
ing mankind cause for fresh hope. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Antonin Novotny 
President 

Historical development, said President 
Antonin Novotny of Czechoslovakia, 
had brought nations to an important 
crossroads: they could either continue 
along the old road of capitalism, or 
take a different road which led to a new 
social system—socialism. One billion peo- 
lion people had chosen the latter road 
and were moving along it successfully. A 
number of nations were only just setting 
out on the road of independent state- 
hood and beginning to shape their future 
systems; other nations continued to fol- 
low the old road. 

This should not be a reason for man- 
kind to throw itself into an atomic hell. 
For so far developments had shown that 
both systems—socialist and capitalist— 
could live together and compete in peace. 
There was no other choice. Therefore, 
it was necessary to recognize the neces- 
sity of peaceful coexistence and competi- 
tion of countries with different social sys- 
tems. The people and Government of 
Czechoslovakia sincerely desired that this 
session of the General Assembly might 
help in clearing the way to a further 
strengthening of peace and in removing 
obstacles standing in the way of peaceful 
coexistence of nations. 
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Peaceful coexistence and friendly co- 
operation among nations were the basic 
line of the Czechoslovak foreign policy, 
which enjoyed the full support of all 
its people. In the forum of the United 
Nations his delegation supported all con- 
structive peaceful proposals submitted, 
particularly those of the Soviet Union. 


The Czechoslovak President said that if 
nations did not want war, then the pos- 
sibilities of understanding should be ex- 
plored. Unfortunately, his country, like 
some others, had been subjected to re- 
peated interference in its internal affairs 
by the United States’ ruling circles. The 
policy of disrespect for national sover- 
eignty had also been demonstrated lately 
in conspiracies against new states which 
had freed themselves from “the colonial 
yoke.” He cited the Congo as a typical 
example, declaring that the liberated re- 
public, which constituted its Parliament 
and Government by democratic means, 
had faced a flagrant attack at the very 
beginning of its independent life. 

When the colonizers saw that the 
Congolese people and its representatives 
took seriously their freedom and that the 
colonialist privileges gained by rough 
violence in the past were definitely break- 
ing down, they decided to resort to new 
violence. Furthermore, the just decision 
of the Security Council on the Congo was 
implemented by the representatives of the 
United Nations and its staff in such a 
way that steps were taken not to support 
the Government, which asked for United 
Nations aid, but against it. In effect, 
organs of the United Nations had made 
it impossible for the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Mr. Lumumba and the Congo- 
lese Parliament to act, had supported 
various secessionist groups sold to colo- 
nizers and, in fact, had prepared the 
ground for paralyzing the political life 
and disintegrating the unity of the 
Congo. The legitimate Government be- 
came a prisoner of the United Nations 
forces and was prevented from ruling 
the country. 


Another case of unscrupulous pres- 
sure against a heroic people who had 
decided to end the exploitation of their 
country by foreign monoplies and to es- 
tablish complete freedom and independ- 
ence in their country was Cuba, whose 
people were now liquidating the domina- 
tion of American monopolies. The at- 
tempts to force the people of Cuba to 
bend their knees, to disrupt the economy 
of the country and to restore Cuba to 
the domination of American monopolies 
were doomed to failure. The fight of the 
heroic Cuban people would open a glori- 
ous chapter in the history of the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples of 
Latin America. It had the full sympathy 
of the Czechoslovak people, who wished 
the people of Cuba and their Govern- 
ment the best of success in their en- 
deavor to develop their country and con- 
solidate their national independence. 

These and other actions directed 
against the sovereignty of some states 
were part of a policy which must be 
most resolutely condemned. It was high 
time to end all colonial wars and, 
above all, the long, cruel and unjust war 
against the people of Algeria. 
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Czechoslovakia believed that the reali- 
zation of general and complete disarma- 
ment would bring about a still greater 
development of the whole human civili- 
zation. The great initiative of the Soviet 
Union and personally of Mr. Khrushchev, 
a year ago at the General Assembly, be- 
came an important turning point in the 
discussion of disarmament. The Soviet 
proposal was enthusiastically acclaimed 
and universally supported by a large 
body of world public opinion. It became 
the basis for the adoption of an im- 
portant resolution by the Assembly on 
November 20, 1959, which singled out 
the question of general and complete 
disarmament as the most important prob- 
lem of the times and called upon govern- 
ments to make every effort for its con- 
structive solution. 


Failure in Geneva 


On the basis of this, negotiations were 
started in the Ten-Nation Committee in 
Geneva in which, along with the delega- 
tions of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, Czechoslovakia had 
actively participated. However, the Com- 
mittee’s work had been a failure, the 
main reason being the basic opposition 
of the representatives of the Western 
states to a constructive solution of the 
question of disarmament. The Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, in 
consistent conformity with the appeal of 
the General Assembly, strove for the 
elaboration of the program of general 
and complete disarmament under effective 
international control within the shortest 
space of time. A situation had been 
created in which the five Western powers 
had tried to drag out negotiations and 
sustain a false idea in world public 
opinion that at least something was be- 
ing done for disarmament. The socialist 
countries refused to be a party to such 
deception and had decided to transfer 
further discussion to the Assembly. 

Czechoslovakia, considering that dis- 
armament was one of the main tasks be- 
fore the Assembly, maintained that such 
an issue could be discussed and could be 
solved in this broad plenum. 

President Novotny dealt at length with 
the question of European security which, 
he held, was being menaced by the re- 
vival of German militarism. His coun- 
try—the first victim of Hitler aggression 
—was following with the utmost vigilance 
the dangerous development on its western 
border, which was again endangering the 
security of Europe and world peace. 

While Czechoslovakia found the 
greatest satisfaction in evaluating the de- 
velopment of the situation in the German 
Democratic Republic, which had carried 
out all provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, it had every reason to be ever 
more alarmed by the path followed by 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
ruling circles of the German Federal Re- 
public had embarked upon the same 
road taken by German imperialism in 
the times of Hitler. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment, designed to cut the roots of the 
aggressiveness of German militarism and 
to secure peaceful and democratic de- 
velopment in the whole of Germany, 





had not been implemented in its western 
part. The same and presently still more 
powerful financial and armament circles 
that brought Nazi dictatorship to power 
were the principal pillars of the revived 
West German militarists, he said. 

The Bundeswehr was being equipped 
with the latest types of planes and mis- 
siles and, as if that were not enough, its 
general staff had last August issued a 
memorandum requesting nuclear weap- 
ons. Such demands were being raised by 
the same generals who, in Hitler’s staff, 
had prepared and executed attacks against 
peaceful countries. 


Czechoslovakia maintained that this 
dangerous development could not have 
taken place if it had not been instigated 
and supported by the ruling circles of the 
countries of NATO, and the United States 
in particular. It was precisely the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization which had 
become an instrument of West German 
militarism for the preparation of new 
conquests. 

With the help of Nato, German mili- 
tarism had acquired nuclear weapons, 
military bases on the territory of other 
states, and a free path toward an un- 
limited growth of its military strength. 
Furthermore, Nazism, whose alarming 
anti-Semitic provocations were only re- 
cently condemned by world public 
opinion, was again rearing its head. High 
offices in the state apparatus of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic were occupied by 
a number of former Nazis who had per- 
petrated serious crimes but escaped their 
just punishment. Many were leading ex- 
ponents of the aggressive policy of Ger- 
man imperialism. 

Czechoslovakia urged that a _ peace 
treaty with both German states should 
be signed and that the question of West 
Berlin be settled with the greatest pos- 
sible speed. In this way the aggressive 
plans of the West German militarists 
could be thwarted and peace in Europe 
ensured. 

The United Nations could discharge 
its obligations with honor only if it acted 
strictly in the spirit of the ideas con- 
tained in the Charter. It was again neces- 
sary to point out the manner in which 
the legitimate Government of the Chinese 
People’s Republic had not been allowed 
to exercise its right of membership. The 
shameful situation persisted in which the 
place reserved for the Government of 
China continued to be occupied by peo- 
ple expelled from China more than ten 
years ago, who represented nobody. Like- 
wise, they had to solve the question of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, whose 
people and Government were profoundly 
peace-loving and filled all the require- 
ments of the Charter for admission to 
the United Nations. If the United Na- 
tions was to be a universal organization, 
then ali nations must be represented in 
it. 
Czechoslovakia supported the proposal 
of the Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union to set up a tripartite, collective, 
executive organ of the United Nations 
and to make changes in the Organiza- 
tion’s executive body. The existence of 
the United Nations was not solely de- 
pendent on the Secretary-General and 
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his staff; they were only its auxiliary, 
administrative and executive organs. It 
was a world international organization, 
composed of sovereign states based on 
firm principles laid down in the Charter. 
It should meet the interests of all states, 
irrespective of which group they belong 
to. For instance, Czechoslovakia would 
never agree that the United Nations 
should express the interests and the will 
only of the Western capitalist countries. 

“We know equally well that the repre- 
sentatives of these countries would never 
agree that the United Nations should 
unilaterally express the interests and the 
will of the socialist countries,” President 
Novotny said. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to try to create conditions under 
which no one-sidedness could take 
place; in which all measures would be 
agreed upon on the basis of all-round 
consideration; and under which even the 
interpretation of the decisions adopted 
would not damage any country, or 
group of countries, such as occurred in 
the case of the Congo. 

The Government of the United States 
would have to reconcile itself to the 
fact that the United Nations would be 
no appendage of the United States, but 
an international organization of free and 
equal members. Among them the United 
States was only a member state, though 
a big and important one. The United 
Nations would only serve the cause if 
the United States Government “parted 
with its outmoded conception of its re- 
lationship to the United Nations and 
adopted a new conception corresponding 
to the new situation.” Czechoslovakia 
sincerely wished that the United Na- 
tions, of which it was co-founder, would 
remain faithful to its lofty ideals and 
contribute effectively to their translation 
into reality. In pointing to some serious 
shortcomings in the Organization and 
recommending certain steps, Czecho- 
slovakia was guided by a sincere wish 
that the United Nations might play an 
important role in ensuring the peaceful 
future of mankind. 

In conclusion, President Novotny as- 
sured the Assembly that the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic would en- 
courage “every initiative and measure 
aimed at the promotion of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and safeguarding of 
permanent peace in the world.” 


ARGENTINA 


Diédgenes Taboada 

Minister for External Relations and Worship 

Dr. Diégenes Taboada said that events 
of the past year had underscored the 
inadequacy of so-called “direct diplo- 
macy” at the world level and had em- 
Phasized the overriding advantage of us- 
ing the machinery of the United Nations. 
Recourse to the world organization en- 
abled conflicting parties to avail them- 
selves of legal measures of conciliation, 
which were not available through direct 
conversations. 

In the last instance, peace or war de- 
pended upon the motives guiding those 
countries whose military strength gave 
them the power to choose the advantage 
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they wished. This should not prevent 
the nations with lesser fighting capacity 
from exercising the moderating influence 
they should exert on the principal actors 
and from searching for formulas which 
might enable the large groups to live 
together in peace. 

The medium and small powers had 
gained an influence which they had not 
enjoyed not so long ago. The outstanding 
role played by the medium and small 
powers in the Security Council this year 
should be cited emphatically as “an 
auspicious omen.” The coordinated ef- 
forts of their representatives had been a 
decisive factor in revitalizing the Council 
after a long period of lethargy. 

Argentina reaffirmed its complete soli- 
darity with the Western world, to which 
it belonged by spiritual affinities and by 
its geographical situation. Argentina re- 
jected again any attempts by one ideo- 
logical bloc designed to establish its sys- 
tem, through subversion or force, in 
every other country of the world. “We 
affirm our unswerving belief in the moral 
values of Christian inspiration as against 
systems based on atheism and material- 
ism,” he declared. 

Since the last General Assembly there 
had been a positive outcome to United 
Nations activity. During this year the 
United Nations had fulfilled, with the 
Congo operation, the most momentous 
undertaking in its entire history. The 
United Nations action in the Congo 
crisis categorically refuted the accusations 
of inefficiency frequently levelled at the 
world Organization. 

Argentina, from its seat in the Security 
Council, had supported the Congo action 
and had cooperated by sending the mili- 
tary pilots and aviation technicians re- 
quested of it. Argentina hoped that, in 
the future, questions like this might be 
solved within a strictly regional frame- 
work in order to exclude from them all 
efforts at intervention alien to the legiti- 
mate interests of the African continent. 

Few persons in the world were now 
unaware of the exceptional qualities re- 
vealed by Mr. Hammarskjold under the 
most difficult circumstances, and the im- 
partiality, wisdom and firmness with 
which he had dealt with them. For all 
these reasons, the Secretary-General 
could rely on their renewed confidence 
and deserved the tribute of all members 
of the Organization. 

Dr. Taboada stressed the deep eco- 
nomic vacuum in which Latin American 
lay. He said the economic backwardness 
in which over 200 million Latin Ameri- 
cans lived was the main cause of a 
political lack of stability in Latin Amer- 
ica and this might unexpectedly take a 
turn for the worse. Aware of the dangers 
inherent in this emergency, Argentina 
stated at the Seventh Consultative Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers of the Americas 
that it was necessary to establish a vig- 
orous program of international coopera- 
tion for Latin America of a magnitude 
similar to that devised for the reconstruc- 
tion of European nations which had 
faced the same dangers that today 


threatened Latin America. 


Progress had been made, however, at 
the international and continental levels, 





toward a better understanding of the 
problem. The Act of Bogota, signed at 
the recent meeting of the Committee of 
the 21 of the Organization of American 
States, marked a positive step forward 
in inter-American cooperation. But, de- 
spite progress made, it was necessary to 
emphasize that, in terms of concrete 
facts, Latin America had not yet found 
the right combination of financial means 
and of instruments of international co- 
operation which would enable it to eli- 
minate the obstacles hindering its emer- 
gence from economic underdevelopment, 
as required by the world situation. 

The failure to attain these objectives 
gave rise to many kinds of potential dan- 
gers in the region and led to the tempta- 
tion to apply political and economic 
methods incompatible with Latin Ameri- 
ca’s way of life. 

Within the framework of inter-Ameri- 
can relations, Argentina took great satis- 
faction in the signing of several agree- 
ments with Chile to provide a final solu- 
tion to the border differences between 
the two countries. These signed agree- 
ments guaranteed that the disputes had 
happily been brought to an end and 
they would reinforce relations between 
two peoples united by history, geography 
and the awareness of their common 
destiny. 

The agreement signed in December 
1959 by 12 countries with special inter- 
ests in Antarctica, to which Argentina 
was a signatory state, represented a 
triumph of the spirit of international 
conciliation and cooperation. Its most 
outstanding feature was perhaps the pro- 
hibition of the use of the Antarctic re- 
gion for nuclear war tests, thus establish- 
ing a principle which should be extended 
to all other parts of the globe. The 
treaty did not impair the rights of coun- 
tries having title of sovereignty over that 
part of the world. 


Dr. Taboada said Argentina supported 
any steps to strengthen free trade and 
lower the barriers restricting it. In this 
spirit it had entered into the regional 
Latin American agreement creating a 
free trade zone. This important step 
toward the establishment of the Latin 
American Common Market would bring 
about an expansion not only of regional 
trade but also of trade with other regions 
of the world. 


This same conviction had led Argen- 
tina to express interest in the prepara- 
tions of the establishment of a new 
European body for economic coopera- 
tion. The traditional orientation of Ar- 
gentina’s export trade made it an inter- 
ested party in any attempt to plan the 
agricultural and commercial policies of 
the countries of Western Europe. Argen- 
tina viewed with sympathy any help 
offered to the new members of the com- 
munity of free nations. Since the major- 
ity of those countries belonged to a 
single continent, it realized the difficulty 
of harmonizing this effort with the prin- 
ciple of equitable geographical distribu- 
tion of the assistance offered by the 
United Nations. In the interests of all, 
it would be timely to seek a solution of 
such a problem through voluntary con- 
tributions. 
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Full enforcement of the Declaration 
of Human Rights was an all-important 
obligation of member states. Argentina 
felt that racial prejudice was an aberra- 
tion difficult to understand. Any dis- 
crimination against white people in the 
countries attaining independence would 
be as distasteful and unacceptable as the 
discrimination which had been directed 
at the colored peoples. In the interna- 
tional protection of human rights, na- 
tional characteristics must be taken into 
account, so as not to impose systems 
contrary to the fundamental beliefs of 
the contracting states through those 
treaties. Argentina was compelled to 
point out the advisability of respecting, 
in the forthcoming declaration of free- 
dom of religion, the modalities applied 
in each country to govern the relations of 
the state with the different religious 
denominations in that particular country. 

Argentina maintained that the declara- 
tion of the United Nations on the family 
institutions should not affect the princi- 
ple of the stability of marriage and of 
the freedom of parents to choose the 
type of education they wanted for their 
children, in harmony with their own 
beliefs. “We emphatically oppose any 
measure aimed at the extension, by 
either direct or indirect means, of the 
practice of so-called birth control at the 
international level,” he said. 

In affirming that the continuation of 
the “cold war” as a customary way of 
life no longer seemed possible, Dr. 
Taboada declared: “Our common efforts 
will determine whether the peoples of 
the world will be able to face the future 
confidently or will have to admit the 
possibility of a destruction so unthink- 
able that only yesterday it semed to be 
but a figment of the novelists’ inflamed 
imagination.” 

The Assembly’s most urgent task was 
to open the way to the start of effective 
disarmament under international control, 
he said in conclusion. 


CANADA 


John Diefenbaker 
Prime Minister 

Mr. John Diefenbaker emphasized the 
importance of the present session of the 
General Assembly, bringing together as 
it did the cultures and the philosophies 
of all races. Canada believed that the 
United Nations constituted the greatest 
hope for the middle and small powers, 
for the new and weaker states and, in- 
deed, for all the nations of every social 
and political system. 

Affirming that the Organization now 
faced a threat to its very existence, Mr. 
Diefenbaker noted that in the last few 
days the Assembly had heard from the 
leaders of its two most powerful mem- 
bers. Mr. Khrushchev, in a “gigantic 
propaganda drama of destructive misrep- 
resentation,” had launched a major of- 
fensive in the “cold war.” He had given 
lip-service to the United Nations, which 
would, however, be destroyed by his 
proposal for a triumvirate. That speech 
could not have been intended to bring 
the world closer to peace; yet, to bring 
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the world closer to peace was the major 
reason for the presence of every member. 

On the other hand, President Eisen- 
hower had made a restrained and con- 
ciliatory speech. Presenting a constructive 
program, he had looked forward to a 
world community of peace. He had 
opened the door to international con- 
ciliation and world fellowship. Mr. 
Khrushchev had tried to shut that door. 
Canada rejected categorically the unjust 
and intemperate attacks made on the 
office and person of the wholly-dedicated 
and impartial Secretary-General. The 
proposal of the Soviet Union to replace 
the Secretary-General with a three-man 
presidium requiring unanimous agree- 
ment to act was a transparent plan to 
undermine the prestige and authority of 
the United Nations. Having thwarted the 
United Nations so often through the 
veto, the Soviet Union now seemed bent 
on destroying the United Nations by 
neutralizing its power to proceed effec- 
tively and promptly in emergencies as 
they arose. 

Canada opposed that bizarre proposal; 
to accept it would require an amendment 
of the Charter and reduce the United 
Nations to an instrument of indecision 
and impotence. It would, in fact, multiply 
the veto to the detriment of the effective 
operation of the Organization. 

What had happened in the Congo had 
given rise to one of the most challeng- 
ing situations which the United Nations 
had ever faced. The results so far at- 
tained were a demonstration of what 
international cooperation could achieve 
when its members were determined to 
lend their full support. Canada, playing 
its part in the Congo operation, had 
provided specially qualified personnel, 
signals, communications, air transport 
and emergency food provisions. 

Canada was a member of NATO. Was 
that fact any indication that the course 
it took, in providing this type of as- 
sistance on request, could be described 
as “being aggressive”? 

Mr. Diefenbaker considered that one 
of the Assembly’s main tasks was to en- 
sure that sufficient support was forth- 
coming to sustain the United Nations in 
its efforts to revive the Congo's financial 
and economic life. Canada would assume 
an equitable share of this burden. 

The experience in the Congo had dem- 
onstrated the need to have military forces 
readily available for service with the 
United Nations when required. The 
Canadian Government had held in re- 
serve a battalion transportable by air 
and earmarked for such service. The 
Congo experience had also emphasized 
the need for the nucleus of a permanent 
headquarters military staff being estab- 
lished under the United Nations, to be in 
readiness to prevent confusion and to 
assure cohesion when called upon in an 
emergency. Canada firmly believed that 
the African continent must not become 
the focus of an East-West struggle and 
must be free from the direct inter- 
ference of the major powers. The African 
nations must be permitted to work out 
their own destinies; when they needed 

help, the best source was through the 
agencies of the United Nations. 





Turning to the question of colonialism, 
Mr. Diefenbaker thought it was generally 
agreed that, whatever the experience of 
the past, there could no longer be a 
relationship of master and servant any- 
where in the world today. Since the last 
war 17 colonial areas and territories, 
comprising more than 40 million peo- 
ple, had been brought to complete free- 
dom by France. In the same period 14 
colonies and territories, comprising half 
a billion people, had achieved complete 
freedom within the Commonwealth. 
Taken together, some 600 million people 
in more than 30 countries, most of them 
now represented in the Assembly, had 
attained their freedom, with the approval, 
encouragement and guidance of the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and 
France. The Commonwealth now em- 
braced ten nations, including the United 
Kingdom, all free and voluntary mem- 
bers from all the continents, comprising 
one fifth of the world’s population and 
representing virtually every race, color 
and creed. “We are united not by the 
sword or the seal but by the spirit of 
cooperation and by common aspirations; 
and the process is a continuing one,” 
Mr. Diefenbaker declared. Nigeria, the 
most populous country in Africa, was 
now attaining its independence and re- 
maining in the Commonwealth family. 
Indeed, the Assembly membership was 
composed in a very considerable measure 
of “the graduates of empires, mandates 
and trusteeships of the United Kingdom, 
the Commonwealth and other nations.” 

The Canadian Premier then asked: 
“How many human beings have been 
liberated by the USSR? Do we forget 
how one of the postwar colonies of the 
Soviet Union sought to liberate itself 
four years ago, and with what results?” 

He considered that these facts of his- 
tory in the Commonwealth and other 
countries invited comparison with the 
domination over peoples and territories, 
sometimes gained under the guise of 
liberation, but always accompanied by 
the loss of political freedom. How were 
they to reconcile the tragedy of the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956 with Chair- 
man Khrushchev’s confident assertions of 
a few days ago in this Assembly? What 
of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia? What of 
the freedom-loving Ukrainians and many 
other Eastern European peoples? He 
asked the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR to give to those 
nations under his domination the right 
of free elections—to give them the op- 
portunity to determine the kind of gov- 
ernment they wanted under genuinely 
free conditions. 

A year ago there seemed to be 
promise of a decisive change in relations 
among the great powers. The Ten-Na- 
tion Committee had begun its work. Then 
there had been the collapse of the Sum- 
mit Conference and then the withdrawal 
of the USSR from the disarmament nego- 
tiations last June. Then came the propa- 
ganda attacks, the very violence of which 
naturally led to the view that various 
issues were being deliberately exploited 
for the express purpose of raising ten- 
sion. What good could come from 
threats to rain rockets on other coun- 
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tries, large or small, to dispatch so- 
called volunteers into situations already 
dangerously inflamed, to encourage po- 
litical leaders to follow the line of ex- 
tremism? 

The path of negotiation was the only 
course that the great powers should 
follow. It was incumbent on the Assem- 
bly to press for the resumption of nego- 
tiations, particularly those main issues 
which divided the Soviet Union from the 
Western powers. Disarmament was the 
paramount issue of this Assembly. 

His Government took its stand on be- 
half of full disarmament, to be assured 
by effective control and inspection. The 
major powers possessed the nuclear 
capacity for mutual destruction and to 
annihilate all. The middle and smaller 
powers could not remain silent. They 
would be the hopeless victims of any 
nuclear catastrophe that took place. 

It was not plans and principles which 
were needed. There were four different 
disarmament plans and two sets of prin- 
ciples. They did not lack appropriate 
machinery, but rather mutual confidence 
and a general will on the part of the 
Soviet Government to negotiate. 

That confidence could be increased by 
dispelling the kind of secrecy which 
clouded preparation for war. Canada was 
the nearest neighbor of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Its people feared 
a surprise attack across the polar re- 
gions. No doubt the people of the Soviet 
Union also feared such an attack. Canada 
was prepared to make available for in- 
ternational inspection and control any 
part of Canadian arctic territory, in ex- 
change for a comparable concession on 
the part of the Soviet Union. Mr. Diefen- 
baker observed: “They say that we pre- 
pare, in cooperation with the United 
States in our arctic areas, to attack. I 
give them the opportunity now to have 
an answer to their fears. You open your 
areas, and we will open ours, and that 
source of fear will be removed.” What 
other kind of measures might be under- 
taken? He had frequently urged publicly 
the end of nuclear weapons, the sys- 
tematic control of missiles designed to 
deliver nuclear weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the designation and inspection of 
launching sights for missiles, the aboli- 
tion of biological and chemical weapons, 
the outlawing of outer space for military 
purposes and, especially, a ban on the 
mounting of armaments on orbital satel- 
lites, an end to the production of fis- 
sionable materials for weapons and the 
conversion of existing stocks for peaceful 
purposes. Canada repeatedly had advo- 
cated an end to nuclear testing. 

Canada also believed that no celestial 
body should be considered as capable of 
appropriation by any state; that space 
vehicles should be identified by a system 
of registration of launchings, call signs 
and other characteristics; that frequen- 
cies for communications with and among 
space vehicles should be allocated on a 
rational and agreed basis. 

These tremendous problems required 
the consideration of the United Nations 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, which should commence its work 
at once. 
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Referring to the urgent need for aid 
for the less developed countries, he said 
that through the United Nations the 
material resources for economic as- 
sistance must be greatly increased if the 
needs of Africa were to be met without 
impairing plans for assistance in other 
areas. 

Canada had given economic and tech- 
nical assistance and would maintain and 
increase its contributions to aid programs. 
The Special Commonwealth African Aid 
Program was recently launched. For this 
purpose Canada, subject to Parliamentary 
sanction, would make a contribution of 
$10.5 million over three years toward 
the development of African countries 
within the Commonwealth, including 
some of the dependent territories. 

Canada had doubled its subscription to 
the International Bank. It had made fi- 
nancial provision for contribution to the 
International Development Association. 
The United Nations Special Fund and 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance deserved to have increased con- 
tributions. The specific amounts of such 
contributions would be announced by the 
Canadian delegation later in the session. 

Canada planned to establish a roster 
of Canadian experts in various fields, to 
be ready at short notice to be sent under 
United Nations auspices to newly inde- 
pendent states requesting them. They 
could help in setting up, or restoring, 
civil administration such as in the Congo, 
in distress areas or in disaster areas. Na- 
tional action of a standby nature was 
obviously desirable to supplement the 
United Nations OPEXx proposal. 

Canada suggested that experts might 
be recruited for medicine, public health, 
sanitation, public welfare, distribution of 
supplies, communications, transportation 
and police services. To set up an “ex- 
perts bank” would make for administra- 
tive stability, instead of having to rely 
on a crash recruiting campaign for this 
purpose after the need arose. The prob- 
lem of feeding the millions of chronical- 
ly hungry and undernourished peoples of 
the world was tragic and urgent. Some 
countries had tremendous surpluses of 
cereals and other foodstuffs. Canada also 
had the capacity to increase production 
greatly. It had made available wheat and 
flour to underdeveloped countries in the 
amount of $56 million. 

He commended the suggestion made by 
President Eisenhower that the Assembly 
should seriously consider devising a 
workable plan along the lines of the 
“Food for Peace” program. Canada en- 
visaged a “food bank” to provide food 
to member states through the United Na- 
tions. Such a scheme required the estab- 
lishment of concerted machinery which 
would take into account established pat- 
terns of trade and marketing and co- 
ordinate the individual surplus disposal 
to improve the effective utilization of 
wheat. 

On the question of the compulsory au- 
thority of the International Court of 
Justice, Mr. Diefenbaker said that Can- 
ada accepted the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court, except in matters of a do- 
mestic nature, but did not itself decide 
what was of a domestic nature. Canada 





left it to the Court to decide. He hoped 
that member nations would declare their 
readiness to accept the Court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, so as to give sinew 
and muscle to the decisions that were 
made. 

By an accident of geography and his- 
tory Canada was squarely between the 
two greatest powers on earth. It had no 
fortresses facing either. It wanted to live 
at peace with its northern neighbors, as 
it had lived so long at peace with its 
southern neighbors. 

In a world passing through two great 
human experiences, the thrust of tech- 
nology and the thrust of political and 
social change, new perspectives had 
arisen for a better life. Must they admit 
that they could not control those revolu- 
tions of science and society? They should 
rather harness them for the common 
good, and prevent them from upsetting 
the all-too-fragile foundations on which 
peace rests today. 

Members were not attending this As- 
sembly to win propaganda wars but 
to win victories for peace. The average 
man and woman had had enough of 
propaganda, confusion and fears. They 
were asking for the truth. “My hope is,” 
Mr. Diefenbaker concluded, “that we 
shall not leave here without having done 
something for mankind, so that we shall 
be able to say to the peoples of the 
world that death’s pale flag shall not 
again be raised in war, that fear shall be 
lifted from the hearts and souls of men. 
For this could be our last chance to 
achieve those objectives.” 


ALBANIA 


Mehmet Shehu 
President of the Council of Ministers 

Expressing the views of the People’s 
Republic of Albania, Mehmet Shehu 
said that his Government would always 
fight for the triumph of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. It had welcomed 
the relative reduction of international 
tension—in which the Soviet proposals 
for complete disarmament were signifi- 
cant—in which the General Assembly 
had carried out its work a year ago. He 
was bound to remark, however, that this 
year there was an atmosphere of tension 
as a result of the policy for positions of 
strength carried out by imperialistic 
reactionary circles. 

He criticized the United States and its 
allies who, he said, were enemies of 
peaceful coexistence, engaged in a policy 
that leads to war. He referred to the 
dispatch into Soviet territory by the 
United States of the U-2 aircraft, “which 
torpedoed the summit conference” and 
led to aggravation of the whole interna- 
tional situation. The President of the 
United States, he declared, had made a 
statement, unprecedented in the annals 
of diplomacy, in which he had pro- 
claimed espionage to be the official pol- 
icy of the United States, a challenge to 
every state that c! erished national sov- 
ereignty, Albania, said Mr. Shehu, whole- 
heartedly supported the Soviet Union in 
this matter as the only correct policy. 

He alleged that Albania was constant- 
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ly the object of a hostile policy on the 
part of the ruling circles of the United 
States—a policy directed against all 
countries which refused to bow to United 
States imperialism. The whole world, he 
said, was witness to the policy of black- 
mail and pressure, plots and aggression 
practised by the United States against 
the people of Cuba. Likewise the tragic 
events in the Congo, the intervention in 
Laos, the countless incidents in South 
Viet-Nam, economic and military pres- 
sures upon many other countries in the 
world—all this, he said, had as its 
source the aggressive policy of the reac- 
tionary imperialist circles and, in the first 
place, the policy of the United States. 
Recent events in South Korea, Turkey 
and Japan had demonstrated that even 
in those countries where the position of 
United States imperialism appeared to 
be impregnable, intervention and dicta- 
tion by the United States had become 
intolerable for the peoples. 

“It has become clear to all the peoples 
of the world,” declared Mr. Shehu, “that 
the camp of socialism is the unshakable 
bulwark of peace and the decisive ob- 
stacle for the aggressive plans and policy 
of the imperialists. The zone of peace 
is expanding constantly.” 

He expressed the opinion that the day 
was not far distant when the heroic 
struggle of the fraternal Algerian people 
would be crowned with independence 
and when not one people of Africa or 
Asia, or anywhere else, would any longer 
suffer under the yoke of colonialism. He 
went on to declare that the United Na- 
tions had been used against the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty and national unity of 
the Republic of the Congo “owing to 
the fact that the Secretary-General of 
the Organization, Mr. Hammarskjold, 
has taken the side of the colonizers rather 
than the side of the rightful cause of the 
Congolese people and its legitimate Gov- 
ernment.” Albania endorsed the evalua- 
tion of the activity of the Secretary- 
General and his staff given by Premier 
Khrushchev. 

Mr. Shehu mentioned the German 
problem, which, 15 years after the end 
of the Second World War, had yet to 
find its solution, absence of which was 
a serious threat to world peace. 

But, he said, the most vital question 
for all mankind was that of disarma- 
ment. General and complete disarma- 
ment was the most ardent desire of all 
peoples, but not only had there been no 
progress but the armaments race con- 
tinued at a faster pace. Numerous con- 
crete proposals had been made by the 
Soviet Union and other peace-loving 
states, but these had met with not the 
slightest readiness on the part of the 
Western powers. While the Soviet Union 
had demonstrated its good will by re- 
ducing its armed forces unilaterally by 
one third, the NATO Council had decided 
to increase the effectives of the armed 
forces of its member states. Thus, by the 
position they adopted, the Western pow- 
ers demonstrated that in reality they 
were opposed to complete disarmament. 

Turning to the question of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, he said that by 
the size of its population it was the 
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greatest country in the world and “a 
mighty, peace-loving state.” It would be 
difficult to visualize an effective solution 
to the disarmament problem without its 
participation, and the United Nations 
could not be regarded as a universal or- 
ganization capable of solving the great 
international problems of the day so long 
as it was excluded. 

He also declared that the United States 
was unjustly occupying Taiwan and 
other islands which are Chinese territory. 

Mr. Shehu said that his country 
thought it would be entirely appropriate 
for the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
which had long since submitted an ap- 
plication for membership in the United 
Nations, likewise to be admitted. 

Speaking of progress in his own coun- 
try, the speaker quoted figures in many 
areas of activity to show how Albania, 
“covered by the ruins of a six-year war,” 
had developed under socialism, which, 
he said, had turned Albania into a for- 
ward-looking, strong and inviolable coun- 
try. But he accused American imperial- 
ism “and its friends” of a hostile policy 
of endless provocations directed toward 
the overthrow of the people’s power. 

Pointing out that Albania was situated 
on the Balkan peninsula, he said that his 
Government, together with Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, and the Soviet Union, was bend- 
ing every effort to turn the Balkans and 
the Adriatic region into a zone of peace 
and fruitful cooperation. They sought to 
make it a zone free from atomic and 
rocket weapons. The establishment of 
atomic and rocket weapon bases in Italy 
and Greece, immediate neighbors of 
Albania, constituted a direct threat to 
the peoples’ democracies in the Balkans. 

In conclusion, he declared that “such 
absurd questions as the Hungarian and 
Tibetan questions, which are utterly 
groundless and which represent so much 
flagrant and inadmissible interference in 
the domestic affairs of sovereign states,” 
should not be included in the agenda. 


CUBA 


Fidel Castro Ruz 
Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister of Cuba recalled 
to the Assembly that many speakers who 
had preceded him on the rostrum had 
quite correctly referred to the problem 
of Cuba as one of the problems facing 
the world. As far as the world is con- 
cerned, he said, the problem of Cuba 
had come to a head in the last two years, 
and as such it was a new problem. 
Before that, the world had few reasons 
for knowing that his country existed; 
for many it was an offshoot—in reality, 
a colony—of the United States. 

He traced the history of Cuba and re- 
ferred to the law passed by the United 
States Congress at the time of the Amer- 
ican military occupation of Cuba during 
the war with Spain, which, he claimed, 
said that the Constitution of Cuba— 
which was then being drafted—must have 
a rider under which the United States 
would be granted the right to intervene 
in Cuba’s political affairs and to lease 
certain parts of the country for naval 
bases or for their coal deposits. In other 











words, the right to intervene and to lease 
naval bases was imposed by force by 
the legislative body of another country, 
since Cuban senators were clearly told 
that if they did not accept, the occupa- 
tion forces would net be withdrawn. 

The colonization of Cuba, he asserted, 
began with the acquisition of the best 
land by United States firms, concessions 
of Cuban natural resources and public 
services—concessions of all kinds. Cuba 
eventually had to fight to attain its in- 
dependence, which was finally achieved 
after seven bloody years of tyranny “of 
those in our country who were nothing 
but the cat’s-paws of those who dom- 
inated the country economically.” The 
Batista Government of Cuba was appro- 
priate for the United States monopolies, 
but not for the Cuban people. 

How could any system inimical to the 
interests of the people stay in power un- 
less by force? These were the govern- 
ments that the guiding circles of United 
States policy preferred, he said, and that 
was why governments of force still ruled 
in Latin America. 

Of course circumstances changed, and 
the United States Government was now 
said to oppose that of Trujillo, but not 
that of Paraguay or of Nicaragua. The 
latter was no longer a government of 
force, but “a monarchy that is as con- 
stitutional almost as that of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr. Castro traced some of the condi- 
tions which he said the successful revolu- 
tion in Cuba had uncovered. Public serv- 
ices, he alleged, all belonged to United 
States monopolies and a major portion 
of the banking business, importing busi- 
ness, oil refineries, sugar production, the 
lion’s share of arable land and the most 
important industries in all fields in Cuba 
belonged to North American companies. 
The balance of payments from 1950 to 
1960 was favorable to the United States 
by one billion dollars. 

What the Revolutionary Government 
had wanted to do was to devote itself to 
the settling of its own problems at home; 
to carry out a program for the better- 
ment of its people. But when the Rev- 
olutionary Government began to pass 
laws to overcome the advantages ob- 
tained by the monopolies, difficulties 
arose. Then “we began to be called com- 
munists; then we began to be painted 
red,” he said. 

The first unfriendly act perpetrated 
by the Government of the United States, 
he said, was to throw open its doors to 
a gang of murderers, bloodthirsty crim- 
inals who had murdered hundreds of de- 
fenceless peasants, who had never tired 
of torturing prisoners for many, many 
years, who had killed right and left. 
These hordes were received by the United 
States with open arms. Why this un- 
friendly act on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States toward Cuba? 
At the time Cuba could not understand, 
but now saw the reason clearly. The 
policy was part of an attitude of the 
United States. 

He also criticized and blamed the 
United States Government for the fact 
that bombs were dropped on the sugar 
fields of Cuba before the harvest was in, 
and he accused the United States Govern- 
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ment for allowing the planes which 
dropped the bombs to leave United 
States territory. 

But, he said, aerial incursions finally 
stopped. Then came economic aggres- 
sion, It was said that agrarian reform 
would cause chaos in agricultural pro- 
duction. That was not the case. Had it 
been so, the United States would not 
have had to carry on its economic ag- 
gression. They could have trusted in the 
Revolutionary Government’s ruining the 
country. Fortunately that did not hap- 
pen. Cuba needed new markets for its 
products. Therefore it signed a trade 
treaty with the Soviet Union to sell it 
a million tons of sugar and to purchase 
a certain amount of Russian products. 
Surely no one could say that was in- 
correct. 

What could Cuba do? Go to the 
United Nations and denounce this eco- 
nomic aggression? The United Nations 
has power to deal with these matters; but 
it sought an investigation to be carried 
out by the Organization of American 
States. As a result, the United States was 
not condemned. No, the Soviet Union 
was condemned. All the Soviet Union 
had said was that if there was military 
aggression against Cuba, it would support 
the victims with rockets. Since when was 
the support of a weak country, condi- 
tioned on attack by a powerful country, 
regarded as interference. If there were 
no possibility that Cuba would be at- 
tacked, then there was no possibility that 
there would be Soviet support. 


“We, the small countries,” he added, 
“do not as yet feel too secure about the 
preservation of our rights. That is why, 
when we decide to be free, we know full 
well that we become free at our own 
risk.” 

The Cuban revolution, he continued, 
was changing. What was yesterday a 
land misery, a land of illiterates, was 
gradually becoming one of the most en- 
lightened, advanced and developed lands 
of the continent. Developing this theme, 
he gave figures about the building of 
schools, housing, and industries, told of 
the success of plans for conservation of 
natural resources, medical plans and 
other advances since the revolution. 

In view of the tremendous reality of 
underdevelopment, the United States 
Government, at Bogota, had come out 
with a plan for economic development, 
but he criticized it, saying that the gov- 
ernments of Latin America were being 
offered not the resources for economic 
development but resources for social de- 
velopment: houses for people who have 
no work, schools to which children could 
not go, and hospitals that would be un- 
necessary if there were enough food to 
eat. Cuba was not included in this pro- 
posed assistance, but they were not going 
to get angry about that because the 
Cubans were solving their own problems. 

The Government of Cuba, he said, 
had always been ready to discuss its 
problems with the Government of the 
United States, but the latter had not 
been willing to do so. He quoted notes 
which had been addressed to the United 
States in January and February last, and 
a reply which said that the United States 
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could not accept the conditions for nego- 
tiation laid down in those notes. The 
Government and the people of Cuba, he 
said, were much concerned “at the ag- 
gressive turn in American policy regard- 
ing Cuba” and denounced the efforts of 
the United States to promote “the or- 
ganization of subversive movements 
against the Revolutionary Government 
of Cuba.” 

He also said the United States had 
taken over “ in a military manner” Hon- 
duran territory—Islas Cisnes (Swan Is- 
lands)—in violation of treaties, set up a 
powerful broadcasting station for sub- 
versive groups and was promoting sub- 
version and the landing of armed forces 
in Cuba. 

Turning to the subject of the United 
States leased naval base in Cuba, Mr. 
Castro said there was fear and concern 
in Cuba “of a country that has followed 
an aggressive and warlike policy pos- 
sessing a base in the very heart of our 
island, that turns our island into the 
possible victim of any international con- 
flict. It forces us to run the risk of any 
atomic conflict without us having even 
the slightest intervention in the problem.” 

But that was not the only danger, he 
said. The Revolutionary Government had 
repeatedly expressed its concern at the 
fact that “the imperialist Government of 
the United States of America takes that 
base in the heart of our territory as a 
means of promoting self-aggression, to 
justify an attack on our country.” He 
quoted a press cable which alleged that 
Admiral Arleigh Burke, United States 
Chief of Naval Operations, had said that 
if Cuba should attempt to take the 
Guantanamo naval base by force, the 
United States would fight back. He also 
quoted a magazine interview with the 
Admiral, who was reported as saying that 
the American Navy was concerned about 
the whole of the Cuban situation. 

He also quoted the Admiral as saying 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s threat of retalia- 
tory rockets did not cause second 
thoughts about fighting in Cuba “because 
he’s not going to launch his rockets. He 
knows he will be destroyed if he does— 
I mean Russia will be destroyed.” 

“This,” commented Mr. Castro, “is 
not something that Admiral Burke has 
thought for himself. But suppose for a 
moment that Admiral Burke is mistaken. 

. . If he is wrong, he is playing ir- 
responsibly with the strongest thing in 
the world. Admiral Burke and all those 
of his aggressive militarist bloc are play- 
ing, and the stake happens to be the fate 
of the world.” 

He accused Admiral Burke of begin- 
ning to whip up hysteria: beginning to 
bruit about the imaginary danger of a 
Cuban attack against the base at Guan- 
tanamo. And he quoted United States 
Senator Styles Bridges, a member of the 
United States Congressional Armed 
Forces Committee, as saying that the 
United States must be ready, at any 
expense, to maintain its base at Guan- 
tanamo and “go as far as necessary” to 
preserve and defend the installation. 

This member of the Senate Committee 
of the Armed Forces “did not entirely 
discard” the use of atomic weapons in 








case of an attack, commented Mr. Cas- 
tro. This meant that not only was hys- 
teria being whipped up but that Cuba 
was being threatened with atomic weap- 
ons. 

Cuba had never spoken one single 
solitary word of aggression or any word 
that might be taken as implying any type 
of attack on the Guantanamo base, be- 
cause Cuba was the first in not wanting 
to give imperialism a pretext to attack. 

At the same time, Cuba also declared 
that at the moment when that base had 
become a threat to the security and 
tranquillity of the Cuban people, the 
Revolutionary Government was seriously 
considering requesting, within the frame- 
work of international law, that the naval 
and military forces of the United States 
be withdrawn from the Guantanamo base 
and there would be no option for “the 
imperialist Government of the United 
States” but to withdraw its forces. How 
else would it be able to justify itself in 
the eyes of the world? 


“No Political Strings” 


The case of Cuba, continued Mr. 
Castro, was the case of all the under- 
developed colonial countries and the 
problems he had described in relation to 
Cuba applied perfectly well to the whole 
of Latin America, where, he alleged, the 
economic resources were controlled by 
the North American monopolies. There 
is a United Nations report, he said, 
which explains how even private capital, 
instead of going to the countries which 
need it most for setting up basic indus- 
tries, is preferably being channelled to 
the more industrialized countries. The 
development of Latin America, he added, 
would have to be achieved through pub- 
lic investment, planned and granted un- 
conditionally without any political 
strings attached. In this, the problems of 
Latin America were like the problems of 
Africa and Asia. 

“The world,” he declared, “has been 
divided among the monopolistic inter- 
ests, which do not wish to see the de- 
velopment of peoples but to exploit the 
natural resources of the countries and to 
exploit the people.” 

The Prime Minister praised the speech 
of Mr. Khrushchev and especially called 
attention to the fact that the Soviet lead- 
er had stated that the Soviet Union has 
no colonies and no investments in any 
country. Wars, he said, since the begin- 
ning of humanity, have emerged for one 
reason and one reason alone—the desire 
of some to despoil others. Do away with 
this, he said, and you will have done 
away forever with the philosophy of war. 

Mr. Castro went on to comment on 
the speech made before the General 
Assembly by President Eisenhower. He 
quoted Mr. Eisenhower as saying that 
in the developing areas we must seek 
to promote peaceful change, as well as 
to assist economic and social progress. 
To do this the international com- 
munity must be able to manifest its 
presence through United Nations observ- 
ers or forces. “In other words,” said Mr. 
Castro, “the United States is trying to 
carry out a revolution in the world. The 
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Government of the United States pro- 
poses to use United Nations forces to 
avoid revolutions and changes. . . . He 
(the President of the United States) pro- 
poses to the countries that are receiving 
technical assistance that he is ready to 
give them more assistance for the forma- 
tion of this United Nations emergency 
force.” 

The Cuban delegation would not agree 
with that emergency force until all peo- 
ples of the world could feel sure that 
these forces would not be used at the 
disposal of colonialism and imperialism 
and especially when any country could 
at any moment become the victim of the 
use of such force against the rights of 
the people. 

Speaking of the Congo, Mr. Castro 
said he condemned the way in which 
action of the United Nations Force was 
carried out in the Congo. The hand of 
the colonialists and monopolists had 
been obvious and visible in the Congo, 
he said, and Cuba’s position frankly was 
that favoritism was shown in the colonial- 
ist interests. 

Regarding the problem of Algeria, the 
Prime Minister of Cuba said he thought 
it unnecessary to that his country was 
one hundred per cent on the side of the 
rights of the people for independence. 
It was ridiculous to pretend that Algeria 
was a part of the French community. 

He supported the proposal made by 
Ghana to rid Africa of military bases 
and, therefore, of nuclear weapon bases. 
If progress on the question of disarma- 
ment was desired, why not proceed on 
the lines of freeing certain regions of the 
earth from the dangers of nuclear war? 
Let the West repay Africa for all that 
it had gained from Africa and for all 
that Africa had suffered by ensuring its 
future safety. 

On the question of disarmament, he 
said Cuba openly and warmly supported 
the Soviet proposal, which was precise 
and clearly defined. The Soviet pro- 
posals could not be rejected without as- 
suming the dreadful responsibility for 
war and all the destruction that war 
brings. It was a subject, he thought that 
should be discussed before all humanity, 
though the world of the United Nations 
would not be complete until the People’s 
Republic of China was also represented. 
Its absence meant that a quarter of the 
world’s population was absent. 

The only people who wished to be 
armed, he said, were the monopolies, 
those who wished to hold on to their 
colonies, those who want to hold in 
their hands the oil of the Middle East, 
the natural resources of the Middle East 
and of Asia and of Africa. 

Mr. Castro spoke again of the United 
States, whose Government, he said, can- 
not agree with the people of Algeria 
because the United States is an ally of 
France; it cannot be for the Congolese 
people because it is an ally of Belgium; 
it cannot be for the Spanish people be- 
cause it is an ally of Franco. It cannot 
be in favor of the Puerto Rican people, 
whose nationality it has been destroying 
for 50 years; it cannot be with the 
Panamanians, who are claiming their 
canal. It cannot allow the growth of 
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civic power in Latin America, Germany 
or Japan, It cannot be on the side of 
peasants who want their own lands be- 
cause it is an ally of landowners. It 
cannot be with the workers because it is 
an ally of the monopolies. It cannot be 
with the colonies that wish liberation 
because it is an ally of the colonizing 
powers. 

World public opinion, he said, includ- 
ing North American public opinion, has 
to be taught to understand from the 
other person’s point of view. It should 
not always have the underdeveloped 
countries presented as aggressors or rev- 
olutionaries or enemies of the American 
people. Cubans could not be the enemies 
of the American people. 

He referred to the Havana Declara- 
tion—the reply of the Cuban people to 
the Costa Rica Letter and Declaration. 
In the Havana Declaration the principles 
of the Cuban revolution were acclaimed. 
Mr. Castro outlined some of the points 
and concluded: “Some wanted to know 
the line followed by the Revolutionary 
Government of Cuba. There you have 
our line.” 


UNITED STATES REPLY to Cuba 


Exercising the right of reply to com- 
ment on the statement of Prime Minister 
Castro of Cuba, Mr. Wadsworth said 
for the United States that although con- 
fronted with charges of a provocative 
character, he did not intend to reply in 
kind, but only in the quiet and construc- 
tive tones used by Mr. Lodge in the 
Security Council on this same subject. 

United States traditional ties with 
Cuba had been intimate and strong. 
When the present Government of Cuba 
came into power, there was widespread 
sympathy all over the United States for 
the aims and ideals, particularly those of 
land reform, which the new Government 
professed, and the United States promptly 
recognized the new Government. 

Most of the charges laid against the 
United States were not new and had 
already been answered in the Security 
Council and in the Organization of 
American States. Both of these bodies 
had rejected them. However, in order 
that the new members of the United 
Nations and others who were not present 
on those occasions might have the cor- 
rect facts, the United States would make 
available within a few days a document 
dealing fully with the issues involved. 

The United States, he added, had 
constantly sought a constructive approach 
to the complaints of the Cuban Govern- 
ment. During the past month it had urged 
utilization of the ad hoc committee cre- 
ated by the Organization of American 
States to clarify facts and extend good 
offices. The United States record of its 
relations in Cuba was an open book 
and it had urged Cuba’s cooperation 
with this committee. So far Cuba has 
ignored efforts of the Organization of 
American States to deal with the ques- 
tion, but the United States was confident 
that, in spite of attacks which sought 
to divide them, the Cuban people and 
the American people would remain close 
in mutual esteem and respect, for the 


simple reason that they were bound by 
common ideals and aspirations as well as 
the links of history, geography and eco- 
nomic well-being. 


NICARAGUA’S REPLY to Cuba 


Luis Manuel Debayle protested a state- 
ment by Fidel Castro that Nicaragua 
was a monarchy almost like “that of the 
United Kingdom, where the reins are 
handed down from father to son.” 

In Nicaragua, said Mr. Debayle, ever 
since the country attained independence 
in 1821, there had been two political 
parties which had taken turns in holding 
power: a liberal and a conservative party. 
In the last election Luis A. Somoza, 
representing the Liberal party, was 
elected by a considerable majority. Im- 
mediately after having taken office as 
President, Mr. Somoza sent to the Na- 
tional Congress a bill reforming the con- 
stitution outlawing the re-election of 
anyone to the presidency and establish- 
ing that no relative of a President, down 
to the fourth degree, could even stand 
for election as President. This bill was 
ratified. What was more, at the last 
Conference of Ministers, held in Chile, it 
was proposed that observers of the Or- 
ganization of American States should be 
present to testify to the honesty, justice 
and freedom of forthcoming presidential 
elections. 

The Conservative candidate who lost 
now held the post of Senator of the 
Republic, and, he added, proof of the 
fact that, according to the Constitution, 
minorities must be represented in vari- 
ous branches of the Government, a 
Conservative deputy was a member of 
the delegation to the United Nations. 


ROMANIA 


Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
Member of the Presidium 
of the Grand National Assembly 

Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej first reaffirmed the 
special significance which the Romanian 
people and Government attached to the 
United Nations as the Organization. 

Referring to the admission of new 
African states and Cyprus, he welcomed 
the new independent states and expressed 
Romania’s sentiments of solidarity with 
the just struggle of peoples for freedom 
and national independence. 

The importance the Romanian Gov- 
ernment attached to the present session 
of the General Assembly derived, first of 
all, from the fact that it was called upon 
to discuss the most important and central 
question of contemporary international 
life—the question of disarmament. 

The Romanian Government, as a 
member of the Ten-Nation Committee 
on Disarmament, had examined this 
problem with the greatest attention. It 
believed that the obstacles and difficul- 
ties to be found on the way toward 
general and complete disarmament could 
be overcome provided the Western pow- 
ers displayed realism and abandoned 
their obstructionist tactics and maneuvers 
designed to mislead public opinion. 
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The Romanian delegation believed that 
the basic provisions of the treaty on 
general and complete disarmament sub- 
mitted to this session by Mr. Khrushchev 
offered a solid basis for a constructive 
approach to the problem and gave the 
General Assembly the possibility to find 
the way out of this deadlock. One of 
the greatest merits of the Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals was precisely that their 
implementation would immediately put 
a brake on the arms race and would 
turn the tide toward the reduction of 
arms and armed forces, toward their 
eventual elimination. 

By contrast, a careful study of the 
American proposals, including that of 
June 27 of this year, showed, he said, 
that they provided only a series of 
measures regarding control and inspec- 
tion, technical studies, the storage of 
armaments in depots situated on the 
territories of the respective states, but 
no actual measure whatever to cut armed 
forces or to destroy armaments. 

The Western powers, he continued, 
while turning the question of control 
into a subject of fancy speculation, ac- 
tually had avoided submitting any serious 
proposal in this respect. The only con- 
crete and comprehensive plan for the 
detailed and systematic organization of 
effective international control over dis- 
armament was put forward by the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej said he wished to 
join a number of previous speakers in 
stressing the relation of disarmament to 
the question of economic assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries. The eco- 
nomic, social and cultural backwardness 
of quite a number of countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America constituted 
one of the sharpest contradictions of the 
contemporary world. This, he said, was 
the result of imperialist domination and 
monopolistic looting. 

Although in the last year the question 
of aid for the less-developed countries 
had been widely debated, the situation 
continued to be critical. Statistics of the 
United Nations showed that the per 
capita national income of these countries, 
instead of increasing, had continued to 
decline. A substantial reduction of mili- 
tary expenditures would open new ave- 
nues for raising the living standards of 
the peoples of the world. 

The attainment of the aims of the 
United Nations was inextricably linked 
to the fulfillment of the aspirations of 
all peoples to freedom and independence, 
to the abolition of colonial rule in all 
its forms. 

“The bloody war in Algeria, the puni- 
tive expeditions in Kenya, the dark ré- 
gime of terror and violence in Angola 
and Mozambique, the deprival of the 
most elementary human rights of the 
native population in South Africa, the 
aerial bombardment of the population 
in Oman—all these show the methods 
to which the colonialists resort in order 
to stifle the just struggle of brave and 
heroic peoples for their liberation.” 

Romania welcomed and supported the 
declaration on granting independence to 
colonial countries and peoples submitted 
by the USSR. It considered that ad- 
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herence to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter had become incompati- 
ble with colonial oppression perpetrated 
by member states of the United Nations. 

Bearing in mind that the majority of 
states composing NATO are colonial pow- 
ers, it became clear that all military 
bases, troops, air forces and naval units 
belonging to NATO were directed not 
only against the socialist states and 
other peace-loving states, but also against 
the liberation movement in Africa. 

The aggressive plot against the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
Congo organized by the colonialist cir- 
cles with NATO support was a new and 
tragic case in point, he asserted. 

The concern with which world public 
opinion had followed the evolution of 
the situation in the Congo was fully 
justified, all the more so because in these 
developments the very authority and 
prestige of the United Nations were 
involved. 

It was “crystal clear” for all those 
sincerely devoted to the cause of the 
liberation of the colonial peoples that 
instead of supporting the Central Gov- 
ernment, which called on the United 
Nations for help in restoring law and 
order in the Congo, and instead of 
faithfully implementing the resolutions 
of the Security Council on the support 
to be provided to the Central Govern- 
ment, “the United Nations Command 
and the Secretary-General have system- 
atically acted so as to whittle down the 
authority of the Central Government 
while taking sides with the secessionists 
and the rebels who had the Belgian 
colonialists and their NATO allies behind 
them.” 

To the General Assembly fell the im- 
perative task of examining with the 
highest sense of responsibility the situa- 
tion in the Congo in order to create, at 
last, for the Congolese people those con- 
ditions to which they were fully entitled 
by their heroic fight for national inde- 
pendence. 

It was encouraging, continued the rep- 
resentative of Romania, that the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence were gain- 
ing an ever wider support throughout the 
world. But these principles had their 
obstinate enemies. Since public opinion 
judged with severity the enemies of 
peaceful coexistence, even those who 
were undermining and hindering its im- 
plementation felt obliged to invoke these 
principles. That was why the peoples of 
the world should display a high sense of 
vigilance and judge the position of each 
government by their deeds and not by 
mere declarations. 

How could declarations of attach- 
ment to the cause of peace be reconciled 
with the policy of increasing every year 
the expenses for armaments and the war 
preparations of the United States, with 
the promoting to the rank of state 
policy of such things as military espio- 
nage and the violation of sovereignty 
of other states, which had found its 
expression in the well-known aggressive 
incursion of the American planes U-2 
and RB-47 over the Soviet territory? 

Romania, which suffered heavy de- 
struction and which had to endure severe 








hardships from German militarism in 
World War I as well as in World War Il, 
was following with legitimate concern 
the rearming, at a rapid pace, of the 
militarists and revanchists in West Ger- 
many, with the blessing of the NATO 
powers. West Germany had again be- 
come the main hotbed of tension and of 
danger of war in Europe and in the 
whole world, he said, and he urged the 
implementation of the proposals of the 
Soviet Union and of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic regarding the liquidation 
of the consequences of World War II 
and the conclusion of the peace treaty 
with Germany. 

In the conviction that every member 
state—large or small—had the duty to 
make its own active contribution to the 
principle of peaceful coexistence, the 
Romanian Government had proposed the 
inscription on the agenda of this session 
of the General Assembly the item en- 
titled: “Actions on the regional level 
with a view of improving good neigh- 
borly relations among European states 
having different social and political sys- 
tems.” 


Of Special Significance 


The Romanian Government considered 
that the development and the continuous 
improvement of the relations among 
States situated in geographic regions 
where the two economic and _ social 
systems were in immediate or close 
vicinity acquired special significance. The 
governments of the states concerned 
could initiate negotiations in order to set- 
tle outstanding issues among them. 

Convinced that the realization of Bal- 
kan understanding corresponded to the 
fundamental interests of the peoples of 
this region, as well as to the consolida- 
tion of peace in the whole world, the 
Romanian Government renewed its pro- 
posal for the signing of a treaty of 
entente and collective security with the 
aim of strengthening peace in the Balkan- 
Adriatic region and of transforming it 
into a zone free of foreign bases, rocket- 
launching pads and nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej then turned to an- 
other item proposed by his country for 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

Believing that the young generation 
could and should play an important 
active role in furthering peaceful co- 
existence, the Romanian Government 
had proposed the inclusion in the agenda 
of the present session the item: “Meas- 
ures designed to promote among youth 
the ideas of peace, mutual respect and 
understanding between peoples.” 

The General Assembly, he said, would 
serve the cause of peace if it recom- 
mended to the governments and to the 
specialized agencies that they pay an 
increasing attention to the problems re- 
lated to the promotion among the youth 
of the ideas of peace, mutual respect 
and understanding between peoples and 
if it initiated the working out of an inter- 
national convention to that effect. 

The Romanian Government hoped that 
both its proposals—the one regarding 
regional understanding as well as the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The United Arab Republic comprises Egypt and Syria, 
both of which had become original members 24 Oct. 1945, 
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Assembly’s Unanimous Appeal 





in Interests of Peace and Progress 


HE General Assembly of the 

United Nations is unanimous in 
its deep concern at the increase in 
world tension. 

It sees a grave risk to world peace 
and cooperation in the deterioration 
in international relations. 

And it realizes the necessity—both 
in the Assembly and in the world at 
large—to arrest that trend and to 
promote greater harmony among na- 
tions, irrespective of the differences in 
their political and economic systems. 

Therefore the Assembly urges all 
countries, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, to re- 
frain from actions likely to aggravate 
international tensions. 

It reaffirms the conviction that the 
strength of the United Nations rests 
on the cooperation of its member 
states and that only through full co- 
operation can the Organization be- 
come more effective for safeguarding 
peace and promoting the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples. 

The Assembly also urges immediate 
and constructive action on the urgent 
problems concerning the peace of the 
world and the advancement of peo- 
ples, toward the achievement of which 
it has appealed to all member states 
for their utmost efforts. 

This worldwide concern with exist- 
ing tensions and deteriorating relations 
and this feeling of urgency to try to 
do something about the situation were 
expressed in a resolution which the 
General Assembly adopted unanimous- 
ly on October 17. 

The proposal had been submitted 
only that morning during the course 
of India’s second intervention in the 
general debate, when Defence Minister 
V. K. Krishna Menon explained its 
purpose on behalf of his own delega- 
tion and 15 other sponsoring delega- 
tions. In quick succession, 12 other 
delegations joined the original co-spon- 
sors, and at least one other expressed a 
desire to do so. Geographically and 
culturally they represented a wide 
cross-section of humanity. At the time 
of the roll-call vote, after very brief 
debate, 91 of the 99 member states 
were represented in the Assembly Hall, 
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and all 91 voted in favor of the urgent 
plea in the interests of world peace 
and cooperation. 

This general appeal found more 
favor than had an earlier attempt by 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia to have 
President Eisenhower and Chairman 
Khrushchev, as a first urgent step, re- 
new their interrupted contacts so that 
their declared willingness to find solu- 
tions of the outstanding problems by 
negotiation might be progressively im- 
plemented. 

Mr. Krishna Menon emphasized 
that his delegation did not regard the 
28-power draft resolution as words 
with little meaning or as a so-called 
general resolution to induce a feeling 
of escape into unreality. It had been 
put forward, he said, because every- 
body knew that tensions had increased 
in the world, and the proceedings in 
the Assembly certainly had not pro- 
duced any change for the better. The 
sponsors had no desire to apportion 
blame or responsibility, but wished 
merely to enunciate positions in con- 
formity with the Charter and with the 
factual situation. They felt that the 
proposal was necessary, both for the 
representatives in the United Nations 
and for world opinion outside. 

Confidence in the United Nations 
should remain, he believed. The peo- 
ples of the world should not feel 
frustration. Their expectations and as- 
pirations should inspire even those 
who did not see eye to eye to realize 
that there was a compulsive force 
outside which would not take account 
of their individual peculiarities, or 
even of their individual fears. There 
had to be a realization, too, that this 
was a world problem, with the world 
standing before a catastrophe, its eco- 
nomic and social progress delayed by 
the continual threat of war, the na- 
tions becoming more definitely grouped 
on one side or the other rather than 
more tolerant and friendly, and the 
new member nations embarking on a 
period marked by conflict of faith in- 
stead of much-needed cooperation. 

The wording of the draft resolution 
had been well considered, Mr. Krishna 


Menon pointed out. It was not an 
alarmist statement, for the world situ- 
ation did give cause for alarm, and it 
was right for a responsible body such 
as the General Assembly to say that 
the increase in tension — whether 
among the countries represented or 
not—was so serious that, in view of 
technical advances and the crisis of 
lack of confidence, there was a grave 
risk to international peace, even 
though it might not arise in such a 
form as a declaration of war. 

In regard to the plea to all coun- 
tries to refrain from actions likely to 
aggravate international tensions, the 
Indian Defence Minister observed: “If 
we want to lessen tensions, it is ob- 
vious that we should not aggravate 
them; and aggravation may be by 
psychological warfare, it may be by 


preparations, it may be by forms of 


intrusion and threats to safety in one 
way or another—any of these actions 
—and it is not for the United Nations 
to prescribe who shall do what, but 
simply to appeal to the good sense of 
nations and their loyalties to and ob- 
ligations under the Charter.” 

The sponsors also felt that a reaffir- 
mation regarding the importance of the 
cooperation of member states to the 
strength of the United Nations was 
essential in the circumstances: that 
cooperation must be forthcoming in 
full measure. While all recognized 
that the United States and the Soviet 
Union were the two great major pow- 
ers of the world—though the other 
powers which had been involved in 
the discussions were equally concerned 
—the Organization itself could not 
escape its responsibility, and its re- 
sponsibility and its power came from 
nowhere else but its member states. 

“At the present time, ” Mr. Krishna 
Menon commented, “one of the great 
achievements of the United Nations 
has been that—in spite of all that has 
gone on in the world, in spite of all the 
great conflicts, in spite of the tech- 
nological capacity for mass destruction 
and in spite of the crisis of confidence 
—this Assembly and this Organization 
have survived. Its survival is a great 
achievement, and we may therefore do 
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nothing which does not assist toward 
its greater strength.” 

The Secretary-General had referred 
to the more silent and less advertised 
work of the United Nations in the 
social and economic spheres. The pro- 
posed reaffirmation should go out to 
the world to show that, whatever the 
difficulties, the member states and their 
representatives in the Assembly not 
only had not lost confidence but placed 
their reliance in the United Nations 
to carry on, and would put forth 
their best efforts. 

Mr. Krishna Menon appealed for 
unanimous support for the draft reso- 
lution so that the world would know 
that, irrespective of all the differences, 
the aims were harmony and toleration 
and that in the coming weeks the 
representatives would address them- 
selves to the pressing problems. 

On behalf of the sponsors, he asked 
that the Assembly as a positive con- 
tribution express its support of the 
draft resolution even before the gen- 
eral debate was concluded; for, while 
there were concern and expectation, 
doubts and suspicions, there was also 
in the Assembly a determination to 
keep together, to pursue the ends of 
the Charter and to remove the ills of 
the world arising from exploitation, 
imbalance and threats of war. 

Although the Assembly did not take 
up the draft resolution before the gen- 
eral debate was concluded, it did so 
immediately afterwards. Seven repre- 
sentatives spoke in support of it before 
the vote was taken. They were Zenon 
Rossides, of Cyprus; Michael S. 
Comay, of Israel; Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
of Pakistan; Dr. Victor Andrés 
Belatinde, of Peru; V. A. Zorin, of 
the USSR; James J. Wadsworth, of the 
United States; and Dr. Carlos Sosa- 
Rodriguez, of Venezuela. 

Both Mr. Zorin and Mr. Wads- 
worth pledged the full support of their 
Governments. Mr. Zorin alleged that 
it was the behavior of the United 
States which had caused the recent 
deterioration in international relations, 
and that before an improvement could 
be expected, the United States would 
have to abandon its policy of provoca- 
tion and the violation of the sover- 
eignty of other states. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on the other hand, 
regretted that Mr. Zorin had thus 
tried to turn the initiative toward 
peace represented in the draft resolu- 
tion into an instrument for further 
cold war propaganda. 

“It is exactly this sort of attempt to 
fan the flames of hatred and suspicion 
that we had understood that this reso- 
lution was directed against,” he com- 
mented. “We will continue to support 
this resolution, and I will prove it by 
refraining from a reply to the Soviet 
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representative’s statement in kind. Per- 
haps our example may help.” 

The 28 co-sponsors were Austria, 
Bolivia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Finland, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Panama, Saudi Arabia, So- 
malia, Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, Venezuela, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Comay told the Assembly that 
Israel had expressed its desire to be 
included among the co-sponsors of 
the draft resolution and added: “We 
regret that in a matter of this kind we 
should not have been included 
amongst the sponsors, for reasons of 
political expediency which we are un- 
able to reconcile with the language or 
the spirit of the draft resolution it- 
self.” 


The earlier five-power proposal for 
renewed talks by President Eisen- 
hower and Chairman Khrushchev had 
been sponsored by President Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, Prime Minister Nehru 
of India, President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia, President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic and President Tito of 
Yugoslavia — described as “the Big 
Five of the uncommitted world.” It, 





THE ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned by the increase 
in world tensions, 

Considering that the deterioration 
in international relations constitutes 
a grave risk to world peace and co- 
operation, 

Conscious that both in the General 
Assembly and in the world at large 
it is necessary to arrest this trend in 
international relations and to contrib- 
ute towards greater harmony among 
nations irrespective of the differences 
in their political and economic sys- 
tems, 

1. Urges that all countries, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, refrain from actions 
likely to aggravate international ten- 
sions; 

2. Reaffirms the conviction that the 
strength of the United Nations rests 
on the cooperation of its member 
states which should be forthcoming 
in full measure so that the Organiza- 
tion becomes a more effective instru- 
ment for the safeguarding of peace 
and for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all 
peoples; 

3. Urges further that immediate and 
constructive steps should be adopted 
in regard to the urgent problems con- 
cerning the peace of the world and 
the advancement of its peoples; 

4. Appeals to all member states to 
use their utmost endeavors to these 
ends. 











too, had been introduced during the 
course of the general debate — by 
President Sukarno on September 30 
— and, at the request of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, had been immediately in- 
cluded in the agenda (see page 76). 
The sponsors had asked that it be 
given immediate consideration. 

By the time the Assembly was ready 
to take it up in plenary meeting on 
the morning of October 5, amend- 
ments had been proposed by Australia 
under which the Assembly would 
urge that — instead of the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev talks — a meeting 
of the Heads of Government of 
France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States should 
be held at the earliest practicable date. 


Eisenhower, Khrushchev Letters 


Also the Assembly had before it 
the text of a letter which President 
Eisenhower had sent to the five spon- 
soring leaders in response to their 
joint letter transmitting the draft reso- 
lution for his attention. A reply by 
Chairman Khrushchev to a similar let- 
ter sent to him became available on 
October 5. 

President Eisenhower wrote that he 
shared the concern of the five leaders 
over the existing state of international 
relations, and he understood and sym- 
pathized with their motives. He had 
sought on every occasion, he said, to 
explore to the full any possibility for 
the resolution of outstanding interna- 
tional questions by negotiation, while 
the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
appeared to have undertaken with 
deliberate intent a policy of increas- 
ing tension throughout the world and 
in particular of damaging relations 
with the United States. 

Citing instances in support of that 
statement, he went on to say that the 
chief problems in the world were not 
due to differences between the Soviet 
Union and the United States alone, 
and therefore were not possible of 
solution on a bilateral basis. Then he 
concluded: 

“There is nothing in the words or 
actions of the Government of the So- 
viet Union which gives me any reason 
to believe that the meeting you sug- 
gest would hold any such promise. I 
would not wish to participate in a 
mere gesture which in present circum- 
stances might convey a thoroughly 
misleading and unfortunate impression 
to the peoples of the world. 

“If the Soviet Union seriously de- 
sires a reduction in tensions it can 
readily pave the way for useful negoti- 
ations by actions in the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. If Soviet repre- 
sentatives should wish to discuss con- 
crete measures to reduce tensions, my 
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representatives, including the Secre- 
tary of State, are always available for 
this purpose. Should such exploratory 
discussions reveal that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to return to the 
path of peaceful negotiation with 
some prospect of fruitful results, then 
I personally would be prepared to 
meet and negotiate with the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government 
and with the heads of other govern- 
ments as their interests were involved.” 

Chairman Khrushchev likewise had 
the highest regard, he said, for the 
motives which had prompted the five 
leaders to make their proposal, which 
proved that the international situation, 
particularly the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
was viewed with justifiable concern by 
many countries and leading statesmen. 

The Soviet Government, he wrote, 
had always maintained that outstand- 
ing international problems should and 
could be resolved by peaceful means, 
through negotiation, “given a desire 
for this on the part of the states con- 
cerned.” 

Through its policy of bad faith, how- 
ever, the United States Government, 
he added, had clearly placed itself in 
a difficult position to undertake honest 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
and President Eisenhower had clearly 
placed himself personally in a difficult 
position to undertake any contacts 
with the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which could be likely to produce 
positive results. 

While he was convinced that the 
deterioration in relations between the 
USSR and the United States could be 
overcome, that, he said, presupposed a 
clear recognition of the causes—‘“the 
unprecedented, perfidious actions of 
the United States Government, which 
has embarked on a policy of carrying 
out provocative and aggressive acts 
against the Soviet Union.” 

“We are prepared,” he added, “to 
enter into contact and into negotia- 
tions with the President and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, assum- 
ing that the United States Govern- 
ment can summon up the courage to 
condemn the acts I have referred to 
. . . and shows by deeds its will to im- 
prove these relations.” 


Australian Proposal Explained 


The first speaker in the debate was 
Prime Minister R. G. Menzies of 
Australia, who explained the Austral- 
ian amendment. While he appreciated 
the high motives of the five-power 
draft resolution, he found it unsatis- 
factory, and he believed that the effect 
of it, if adopted, would be undesirable. 

Nobody could seriously have ex- 
pected that out of the summit con- 
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ference in Paris could have come 
peace for the world or even a settle- 
ment of most of the vexing issues, he 
said, but many millions of people all 
around the world had felt that it might 
lead the way to a settlement of one or 
two problems and so nourish their 
hopes. 

The Paris conference failed even to 
begin, because the leader of the So- 
viet Union would not participate, he 
continued; but the leaders of the Unit- 
ed States, the United Kingdom and 
France promptly made a statement in 
which they declared that they re- 
mained unshaken in their convictions 
that all outstanding international ques- 
tions should be settled not by the use 
or threat of force, but by peaceful 
means through negotiation, and that 
they themselves remained ready to 
take part in such negotiations at any 
suitable time in the future. 

That was said in May 1960, and 
nothing had happened since which 
would give rise to any expectation that 
they had changed their minds, Mr. 
Menzies commented. Why, then, by 
adopting the five-power draft resolu- 
tion, should the Assembly dismiss the 
United Kingdom and France? 

To narrow the issues down to mat- 
ters which might, in an initial sense, 
be discussed by the heads of two gov- 
ernments was to put the world’s prob- 
lems out of perspective, he believed. 

While there were enormous matters 
falling within the responsibility of the 
United Nations which could not be 
delegated to a few, he thought that 
there were some which all had recog- 
nized to be, in a special way, the con- 
cern of the four powers and which 
therefore merited their particular con- 
sideration. His main purpose was to 
avoid, if possible, the perpetuation of 
the notion that the world conflict was 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

President Nkrumah of Ghana, on 
the other hand, argued that the leaders 
of those two nations had a special re- 
sponsibility in lessening tension and 
that, whether members liked it or not, 
the key to war and peace was in the 
hands of their Governments. Even if 
they agreed merely to meet it would 
at least break the ice and pave the 
way for the resumption of talks at the 
diplomatic level which could be fol- 
lowed possibly by a summit confer- 
ence. 

He regarded the proposal by Aus- 
tralia not as an amendment but as a 
new draft resolution which, if adopted, 
would heap tension upon tension. It 
missed the point of the five-power 
proposal, and he was certain that its 
withdrawal would help the work of 
the Assembly enormously. On behalf 





of his co-sponsors and himself, he 
appealed for such a withdrawal. 

Ahmad Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, 
supported the five-power draft resolu- 
tion as well-balanced and fair to all, 
and he opposed the Australian amend- 
ment as a one-sided approach intended 
to defeat, obstruct and arrest “the in- 
itiative initially taken by the five lead- 
ers of positive neutrality.” 

Besides, he argued, “the summit, 
with a four-power composition, has 
proved to be a failure. . . . A four- 
power meeting, three on one side and 
the fourth on the other, will not lead 
to agreement, but will consolidate dis- 
agreement.” 

Since the end of the war, he added, 
“the major powers have warred among 
themselves within closed doors on each 
and every problem of worldwide signi- 
ficance. It is high time for another 
force to break through the summit, to 
help in the great mission of making 
peace.” The five-power proposal, he 
contended, left the door open for the 
establishment of a summit of that 
nature. 

Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, also sup- 
ported the five-power proposal as a 
step in the right direction and op- 
posed the Australian amendment as 
a rather negative approach. 


Surprised and Puzzled 


Prime Minister Nehru considered 
that the five-power draft resolution 
represented “a passionate desire to 
get things moving,” and he was sur- 
prised that any member of the Assem- 
bly should have put forward as an 
amendment the proposal contained in 
the “so-called amendment” sponsored 
by Australia. Mr. Nehru did not re- 
gard it as an amendment at all, but as 
a separate proposition. He could not 
understand what meaning lay behind 
it, but he realized that it contained no 
substantive idea, merely some idea of 
dislike of what the five-power draft 
resolution had suggested. 

The idea and the approach of the 
Australian proposal—that the matters 
to be discussed were the private con- 
cern of the leaders of the four states 
and that the Assembly had no business 
dealing with them—surely could not, 
should not, must not be accepted, he 
asserted. When it was suggested, on 
the other hand, that the United States 
President and the Soviet Premier 
should renew contacts it was not with 
an idea that they should discuss the 
affairs of the world and finalize them, 
for only the Assembly should finalize 
them, but that they should deal quietly 
with some of the tremendous ques- 
tions, particularly disarmament — not 
always making speeches at each other, 
as in the Assembly, but considering 
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the questions from a constructive point 
of view. 

He reminded the Assembly that if 
nothing was done now to arrest the 
process of deterioration, it could be- 
come even more difficult at a later 
stage to have the talks — “therefore 
we suggested that this small but high- 
ly important step might be taken as an 
urgent step to the renewal of con- 
tacts.” 


Debate and Voting 


The entire evening meeting of the 
Assembly on October 5 was taken up 
with the continued consideration of 
the five-power draft resolution and the 
Australian amendment. 

Son Sann, of Cambodia, supported 
the five-power proposal and said that 
he would have been prepared to vote 
for the Australian proposal had it 
been submitted as a draft resolution 
and not as an amendment; for as an 
amendment it prevented the Assembly 
from reaching unanimous agreement 
on the other proposal, a text which 
was likely to encourage the great nu- 
clear powers to meet again in the near 
future. 

Foreign Minister Soebandrio of In- 
donesia supported the views of the 
President of Ghana and the Prime 
Minister of India. Explaining his 
contention why the initial step should 
be concentrated on contacts between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, he said: 

“Precisely because the relationship 
between the top leaders of these two 
great powers is today not normal, one 
may even say rather belligerent. At 
the very least, they are not on speak- 
ing terms with each other. But there 
is no problem at the moment, no 
crisis, in the relationship of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and France with either 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
or the United States. There is a crisis, 
however, in the relationship between 
the United States and the USSR. This 
is . . . a serious crisis affecting the 
problem of war and peace, which is a 
problem deeply disturbing the world, 
and certainly all peoples of good- 
will.” 

The Australian amendment was 
voted on first by the Assembly and 
was rejected by a roll-call vote of 5 
to 45, with 43 abstentions. Only 
Australia, Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States voted 
in favor. 

A lengthy procedural debate then 
took place over a proposal by Argen- 
tina for a separate vote on the words, 
“the President of” and “the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of” in the 
five-power draft resolution. If those 
words were rejected in such a separate 
vote, the effect would be that the re- 
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mainder of the draft resolution would 
express the hope that the United 
States and the Soviet Union — not 
the President and the Chairman — 
would renew their contacts. 

That, observed Prime Minister 
Nehru, would distort the purpose of 
the proposal and reduce it to absurd- 
ity, for the Soviet Union and the 
United States maintained diplomatic 
relations, and conversations were held 
daily — what had been interrupted 
was the conversations between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Chairman 
Khrushchev. Mr. Nehru contended 
that the Argentine proposal was out 
of order. 

Speaking for the United States in 
support of that proposal, Secretary 
of State Christian Herter termed the 
five-power draft resolution “unique in 
the annals of the United Nations,” 
since for the first time it singles out 
individuals and asks those individuals 
to renew their contacts, not as the 
Heads of their Governments, not the 
President of the United States for a 
given period of time, but only the 
President of the United States for the 


present moment and the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics for the 
present moment. Those two individuals 
are being asked to get together. 

“We feel that this draft resolution, 
with which we have sympathy, would 
be greatly strengthened if, in place of 
two individuals either of whom may be 
gone tomorrow, there could be sub- 
stituted the words ‘the Government’; 
in effect, that the United States and 
the Soviet Union should get together. 
The whole draft resolution would be 
greatly strengthened. It would have a 
continuing value which at the present 
time it cannot have because it is en- 
tirely limited to individuals who, as I 
say, may be here tomorrow and gone 
the next day.” 

Mr. Bhutto of Pakistan also sup- 
ported the Argentine proposal, and 
Prime Minister Nehru and Caba Sory, 
of Guinea, opposed it. Mr. Nehru re- 
marked that the purpose of the five- 
power proposal was not to bring in 
individuals but to refer to the high 
offices occupied by those individuals. 


(Continued on page 99) 





Five-Power Draft Resolution: Withdrawn 
The General Assembly, 


tions to initiate helpful efforts, 


PROPOSALS FOR RENEWED MEETINGS 


Deeply concerned with the recent deterioration in international relations which 
threatens the world with grave consequences, 

Aware of the great expectancy of the world that this Assembly will assist in 
helping to prepare the way for the easing of world tension, 

Conscious of the grave and urgent responsibility that rests on the United Na- 


Expresses the hope that, as a first urgent step, the President of the United 





States of America and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics renew their contacts interrupted recently, so that their 
declared willingness to find solutions of the outstanding problems by negotiation 
may be progressively implemented. 


Australian Amendment: Rejected 


Omit the last paragraph of the draft resolution submitted by Ghana, India, 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, and substitute therefor the 
following: 

Recalling that a conference between the President of the United States of 
America, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the President of the French Republic and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland was arranged to take place 
in Paris on May 17, 1960, in order that these four leaders should examine matters 
of particular and major concern for their four nations, 

Recalling further that the conference did not actually begin its work, 

Noting that the President of the United States of America, the President of 
the French Republic and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland thereupon made a public statement in the terms 
following: 

“They regret that these discussions, so important for world peace, could not 
take place. For their part, they remain unshaken in their conviction that all out- 
standing international questions should be settled not by the use or threat of force, 
but by peaceful means through negotiation. They themselves remain ready to take 
part in such negotiations at any suitable time in the future.” 

Believing that much benefit for the world could arise from a cooperative 
meeting of the Heads of Government of these four nations in relation to those 
problems which particularly concern them, 

Believing further that progress towards the solution of those problems would 
be a material contribution to the general work for peace of the United Nations, 

Urges that such a meeting should be held at the earliest practicable date. 
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General Debate 


(Continued from page 49) 


one regarding the education ot youth 
—would meet with understanding and 
support on the part of the member states. 

Dealing with the work of the United 
Nations, Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej said that 
to propose the removal of a certain 
state of affairs which allowed the use of 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
a group of powers to the detriment of 
other states, to propose measures de- 
signed to assure the confidence of all 
member states in the executive staff of 
the United Nations and to guarantee its 
objectivity in the application of the deci- 
sions of the United Nations, was not to 
weaken but rather to strengthen the 
Organization, he said. 

“The problem of the reorganization 
of the general Secretariat is a matter of 
principle for our Organization. The re- 
organization of the executive body of 
the United Nations, and especially of the 
general Secretariat, is a requirement 
raised by international life itself, by the 
imperative necessity that the United Na- 
tions become an effective instrument for 
the solution of the great problems in- 
cluded on the agenda of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. This 
is demonstrated by the events in the 
Congo, where the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjold, 
acted actually as a spokesman of the 
colonialist policy, instead of ensuring 
the implementation of the decisions of 
the Security Council in accord with the 
interests of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Congolese people.” 

The question therefore arose: what 
guarantee would the groups of states 
which form the United Nations have 
that the executive staff would scrupu- 
lously enforce the decisions adopted and 
that no attempt would be made to serve 
the narrow interests of a state or a 
group of states against the interests of 
other states? 

The Romanian delegation believed 
that the solution had been offered by the 
proposal of the USSR that the executive 
organ be constituted not of one person, 
the Secretary-General, but of three rep- 
resentatives of the groups of states which 
form the United Nations. 


The Romanian delegation also con- 
sidered that the problem should be ex- 
amined of finding another place for the 
Headquarters of the United Nations and 
in a country which could assure the 
normal development in suitable condi- 
tions of the activities of the delegations 
and of the Organization as a whole. 


The peoples of the world had pinned 
great hopes on this session, the repre- 
sentative of Romania concluded. They 
expected that the General Assembly 
would find a way out of the disarmament 
deadlock and a way to achieve general 
and complete disarmament; that it would 
take a stand in favor of the final aboli- 
tion of the colonial system; and that it 
would request an end to the actions 
which endanger peace and violate the 
principle of national sovereignty. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Gamal Abdel Nasser 
President 


President Nasser pointed out that at 
this session participation in the work of 
the United Nations had achieved world 
scope to a degree never achieved before. 
At the same time, the session occurred 
at a time when international tension had 
increased on an unprecedented scale and 
the cold war had reached a climax un- 
known since the Second World War, 
bringing a serious threat to mankind and 
to human culture. Thus it was a neces- 
sity and a duty to build and safeguard 
peace. 

President Nasser hoped that even larg- 
er participation in the Organization 
might be realized. Specifically, he ad- 
vocated the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China, the homeland of a 
quarter of the world’s inhabitants. 

There was no problem concerning the 
United Arab Republic, the Arab nation, 
the continents of Asia and Africa or the 
world, he said, for the solution of which 
his Government was not ready, with the 
best of good will, to accept the Charter 
and its principles, the resolutions of the 
United Nations and its recommenda- 
tions for a just settlement. 

Four years ago the African continent 
had witnessed the end of one era of 
colonialism, and today it was witnessing 
a new form of imperialism, he stated. 
The aggression on Suez was the end of 
unmasked imperialism, and its graveyard. 
At present, in the Congo masked im- 
perialism did not shrink from exploiting 
the United Nations itself to realize its 
hidden aims. 

The apparent imperialist retreat from 
the wave of liberation in the Congo was 
in reality a maneuver to strike at free- 
dom from behind, and the courageous 
people of the Congo had to prove that 
freedom can unmask imperialism with 
its thought, awakening and _ self-con- 
sciousness. 

However, the greater danger con- 
fronting the people of the Congo—“a 
danger which we ourselves share”—was 
that imperialism was trying to use the 
United Nations as a mask to conceal its 
designs, and the United Nations was a 
victim along with the people of the 
Congo. 

The United Nations, invited by the 
legitimate Government, went to the 
Congo to safeguard its independence and 
to preserve its national unity. The first 
aim required the withdrawal of imperial- 
ist armies, the second the removal of the 
artificial barriers whereby imperialism 
and its agents sought to disrupt the 
country’s unity and divide its people. 

Where was the independence of the 
Congo, he asked. Imperialism with its 
armies and armaments was still in parts 
of the Congo. Where was the national 
unity? The legitimate national Govern- 
ment was unable to function, while the 
dissident group, manipulated by imperial- 
ism, alone had a free hand in Katanga. 

The situation was dangerously de- 
teriorating, commented President Nasser, 
but he saw as the greatest danger the 





fact that this had happened while the 
flag of the United Nations was flying 
over the Congo. The United Nations had 
the right, even the duty, to ask how this 
happened and who was responsible for 
it, he declared. 

The United Arab Republic believed 
that matters should be restored to what 
they were, for, speaking from experience, 
it knew that to condone a mistake would 
certainly engender a series of mistakes. 
For example, he said that in the Arab 
East the United Nations had forgotten 
its Charter and disregarded its respon- 
sibilities toward the rights of the people 
of Palestine, for there imperialism sought 
to break the geographical unity of the 
Arab world, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to create for itself at the very 
heart a base from which to threaten the 
Arab peoples. 

“I believe no stronger proof of this 
could be given than the conspiracy which 
led to the tripartite aggression against 
us in 1956,” President Nasser asserted. 
But the drive of Arab unity had derived 
great power from that aggression—in 
fact, the United Arab Renublic was born 
—and the determination of the Arab peo- 
ples to restore the Arab rights in Pale- 
stine had since become one of the major 
driving forces in the Arab East. 

The only solution to Palestine, as with 
the Congo, he said, was to restore mat- 
ters to the normalcy prevailing before the 
error was committed. Thus, in the Congo, 
the situation should be restored to that 
which prevailed when the legitimate Gov- 
ernment in Leopoldville requested the 
help of the United Nations and when the 
United Nations accepted that request with 
the object of safeguarding Congolese 
unity. As for Palestine, the United Na- 
tions had to bear its responsibilities to- 
ward the people who had faced a tragedy 
unknown in history. It was not pity that 
was asked for the Arab refugees from 
Palestine: restoration of their full rights 
was demanded. 

President Nasser found in the policy 
of France toward Algeria a flagrant ex- 
ample of the ignoring of the United Na- 
tions. The French Government, he said, 
had hampered every attempt by the 
United Nations to stop the imperialist 
slaughtering in Algeria. Algeria was part 
of the African continent, and its people 
were part of the Arab nation, yet France 
tried to make it a geographic extension 
of France, and its people an enslaved, 
dependent people. 

Despite all the endeavors of the free 
Algerian Government to reach a peace- 
ful solution, there had been no positive 
result. Had the wish for peace, based on 
justice, on the Arab side met with the 
goodwill it reserved, the bitter war would 
not have gone on for four more years, 
President Nasser commented. 

It was deplorable, he added, that the 
French Government persisted in setting 
up concentration camps and resorted to 
all sorts of brutal torture against free 
Algerian men and women and that the 
Algerian Government mission, which 
went to Melun in France recently with 
the hope of negotiating a solution, had 
met only rude treatment seeking to im- 
pose conditions. 
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The United Nations should now per- 
form its duty. To press for the right 
of the Algerian people to self-determina- 
tion based on a plebiscite carried out 
under the supervision and protection of 
the United Nations would not be an 
exaggerated demand. In this and in other 
matters, particularly in the problem of 
racial discrimination and in the struggle 
of the Arab people in Oman and in 
the protectorates in southern Arabia, the 
United Nations must recall its existence 
and impose that existence as the only 
concept of peace based on justice. 

Sometimes it was felt that there was 
an attempt on the part of some big 
powers to look upon the United Nations 
as a tool they would use in the cold war, 
President Nasser continued. If this feel- 
ing were correct, that way of looking 
at the United Nations was an illusion 
which ought to be discarded, for the 
United Nations existed for all. 

Turning to the increase of world ten- 
sion and of the cold war, President 
Nasser said that he would be satisfied 
if this session could create a more favor- 
able atmosphere, which would be the 
first preliminary step in seeking solutions 
to the world’s problems. 

The United Arab Republic, he said, 
believed in and adhered strictly to the 
policy of non-alignment, despite the 
sacrifices necessary to do so, for such 
a policy ensured its independence and 
helped to preserve lasting peace. Against 
all pressures, it refused to become a tool 
in the cold war, and it explained its un- 
derlying principles—that peace cannot 
prevail while the world is divided into 
antagonistic blocs each armed with the 
weapons of aggression, death and de- 
struction. 

The United Arab Republic believed 
that the problem of peace and war was 
to be shared, not by the big powers 
alone, but by all peoples, inasmuch as it 
determined their future and destiny. 
Thus, the possibilities of success were 
much stronger within the United Nations 
than outside it. And the break-up of the 
Paris Summit Conference had provided 
a new urge to mobilize all energies for 
wider and more extended efforts. 

If all nations held an equal share of 
the hope for peace, the big powers held 
the major keys to that hope; but hope 
alone would not ease world tension, he 
cautioned. 

As understood by the African and 
Asian peoples at their conferences at 
Bandung, Delhi, Cairo, Accra and Kon- 
akry, there were two practical problems 
and it was there that the real explana- 
tion of current events could be found. 
The first was disarmament, and the sec- 
ond was the strong drive toward free- 
dom, whether from the political or the 
equally important economic point of 
view. 

Regarding disarmament, there must be 
not only a desire to solve the problem, 
but also the actual will to take action to 
solve it. Such a will could not be 
achieved before eliminating the tension 
which followed the collapse of the Paris 
conference. 

Non-aligned countries had a big role 
to play, and the extension of the scope 
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of consultation and contacts was in it- 
self a positive contribution. Furthermore, 
holding such consultations and contacts 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions helped to ensure united rather than 
separate efforts. Nevertheless, that would 
not absolve the big nations from their 
large share of responsibility. They had 
been able to achieve scientific and tech- 
nical supremacy, and so had been able 
to produce nuclear weapons; therefore 
they were best able to find the effective 
means of removing the danger threaten- 
ing the world and to shift nuclear energy 
from the field of destruction to the peace- 
ful sphere. 

The non-aligned nations, for their 
part, could bridge the gap toward achiev- 
ing peaceful coexistence among the na- 
tions of different social beliefs, and could 
help to create an atmosphere in which 
tension could be eased. 

“We cannot help calling for the re- 
moval of military bases,” President Nas- 
ser continued. “We cannot help demand- 
ing that an end be put to the nuclear 
weapons tests and that the big powers 
get rid of the huge piles of nuclear 
weapons stored in their storage areas. 
We cannot help urging the establishment 
of a system of controls conducive to 
tranquillity and security. We cannot help 
calling for a continuous reduction of the 
armaments budgets. Then remains the 
duty of the big powers to seek the tech- 
nical and practical solutions to the prob- 
lems emanating from the scientific 
supremacy—a duty that must be per- 
formed here at the United Nations.” 


“What Are We Waiting For?” 


It would be difficult, he thought, to 
duplicate the opportunity for peace pro- 
vided by the presence in the Assembly 
of the large number of Heads of State 
and world leaders; and the peoples would 
never forgive their representatives if the 
opportunity were allowed to pass without 
mobilizing their thoughts and energies 
for the benefit of all. 

Both President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Khrushchev have said their 
countries were ready to enter into negoti- 
ations for disarmament. 

“I wonder what we are waiting for 

. . to ask them immediately to embark 
without delay on what they have put 
before the General Assembly,” President 
Nasser stated. “We therefore suggest that 
the General Assembly recommend that 
the two great leaders should, under the 
standard of the United Nations, meet 
either by themselves or together with 
whom you select among those who are 
present here in order for them all to put, 
under the aegis of the United Nations, 
guiding rules for a new attempt toward 
disarmament.” 

Turning to “the problem of the big 
drive toward freedom, particularly eco- 
nomic independence,” he pointed out 
that the newly independent peoples of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America were 
convinced that their true freedom lay in 
reaching a higher standard of living for 
their sons, and a long wait was unbear- 
able to them. They felt they could not 
afford to waste any time after the long 





period during which they had lagged be- 
hind, for in many countries they knew of 
the high standard of living of the ordi- 
nary United States citizen and of the 
magnificent achievements of the people 
of the Soviet Union. They had missed 
the era of steam and the era of electricity, 
and they felt that they were almost 
missing the era of atomic energy with 
all its unlimited potentialities. Hence their 
determination to achieve their economic 
independence; hence their resolute drive 
in the fields of agricultural and industrial 
development and of social equality. . 

Although the United Nations might 
have a big role to play in promoting this 
development, nations looking forward to 
economic independence would not wait, 
he said. They would accept every as- 
sistance given to them through the United 
Nations, and would not hesitate to ac- 
cept any unconditional aid offered to 
them outside the United Nations. 

“We do hope that the United Nations 
will be able to fulfil the mission of ad- 
vancing economic independence side by 
side with political freedom,” President 
Nasser declared. “We conceive of dis- 
armament as a far-reaching revolution 
in this field if the budgets which are 
marked for armaments, or fractions of 
them, are directed toward the industrial 
and agricultural development of the 
countries which are eager to achieve their 
economic independence.” 

There was no such thing, he added, as 
under-developed peoples and advanced 
nations. Rather there were peoples who 
had had the chance to learn and others 
who had been denied such an opportunity 
by force and oppression. 

In the Egyptian region of the United 
Arab Republic, “we faced the test of 
our development and reacted to it,” 
for the Suez Canal under Arab adminis- 
tration performed its role in the service 
of world economy more ably and effi- 
ciently than had been the case before 
its restoration to the people who dug it 
as a waterway for the advancement and 
prosperity of the world. And the average 
yearly revenue of the individual had in- 
creased by 70 per cent in the seven years 
since freedom was achieved. 

The United Arab Republic, the Presi- 
dent continued, was living three revolu- 
tions running side by side: a political 
revolution against imperialism in its vari- 
ous stages; a social revolution against 
feudalism and monopoly; and an Arab 
revolution against artificial dissension and 
the material and moral obstacles put up 
by those who tried to rule by the method 
of “divide and rule.” The Arab nation 
had always been characterized by the 
unity of language—which was the unity 
of thought—and by the unity of history 
—which was the unity of conscience. The 
Arab nations which had obtained their 
independence stipulated in their constitu- 
tion that their “people are part of the 
Arab nation.” Their peoples sincerely be- 
lieved that any aggression against one 
of them was an aggression against them 
all; and that the Arab nation could not 
face any trial without becoming one 
strong front to meet it. 

In April 1955, when twenty-nine Afro- 
Asian states met and discussed problems 
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ot the world at Bandung—the same 
problems faced today after five years— 
they had declared principles and drew 
up rules which he quoted and which he 
stated the Assembly should adopt as an 
expression of the unanimous will of all 
peoples of the world. 


THAILAND 


Thanat Khoman 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Unlike last year, when hope and 
optimism pervaded the atmosphere, this 
General Assembly was meeting under 
grim circumstances, a continuation of a 
critical period during which man’s yearn- 
ings for peace and tranquillity have been 
singularly contradicted, Mr. Khoman 
said. 

The problem of preserving peace was 
not a task which should be assigned to 
any single power or group of powers— 
a smaller power had as great a stake in 
it as a larger one—and on the positive 
side, no nation, at least none included in 
the United Nations, desired to steer the 
world into a widespread conflict, a fact 
evidenced by the many high personalities 
assembled to take part in this Assembly, 
Mr. Khoman declared. 

A disturbing feature of the present 
world, said Mr. Khoman, was the relent- 
less propaganda activities which could 
not be claimed to foster good will and 
understanding. As an example he cited 
charges made by a government that 
Thailand was intervening in the affairs 
of a neighboring country to the extent of 
concentrating military units on _ that 
country’s border and firing on that 
neighbor’s ships and troops. These ac- 
cusations were a pure travesty of the 
facts, he declared. 

The sharp division of the world in 
terms of interests and ideology was the 
basic problem of present difficulties, he 
stressed, and energies should be directed 
to bridge this yawning gap. 

For this, the best instrument of this 
time and perhaps of all times was the 
United Nations. It had more than ful- 
filled expectations. In the recent and 
complex situation in the Congo, the 
United Nations had rendered the most 
valuable services and it continued to do 
so, Mr. Khoman asserted. It had saved 
the Congo and perhaps the whole world 
from chaos. With such results now at 
hand, the only logical course of action 
that remained was to strengthen the 
office of the Secretary-General as institu- 
tionalized in the Charter. “If any modi- 
fications should be brought about to that 
Office, they should be aimed at increas- 
ing the authority of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and giving him, in addition to our 
support and confidence, the best possible 
means to enable him to carry out effi- 
ciently and effectively his mandate and 
duties,” Mr. Khoman said. 

While the United Nations remained 
the only organization capable of interpos- 
ing between the two groups opposing 
each other in the world, contacts and 
negotiations between those who are en- 
dowed with the greatest power of de- 
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struction should be resumed and con- 
ducted in earnest and with genuine 
efforts to achieve tangible results, Mr. 
Khoman suggested. 

Asserting that economic aid at present 
was being used more for political effects 
than for purely economic purposes, Mr. 
Khoman urged that a mutual under- 
standing should be reached whereby the 
needs of the underdeveloped countries for 
their economic and social development 
should not be exploited for the political 
benefit of one or the other group. “The 
recipients themselves should come to 
realize that their long-range interests re- 
quire that the aid they may receive 
should not involve them in political en- 
tanglements. In this domain as well, the 
United Nations may render significant 
services and may help ultimately in re- 
lieving political tension,” he said. 

Although the United Nations was per- 
forming important functions, the main 
duties and responsibilities still rested on 
the shoulders of its member nations, he 
declared. Welcoming the many new na- 
tions from Africa and other parts of the 
world, Mr. Khoman said that the first 
duty of the smaller nations was to re- 
frain from doing anything that might 
worsen the present delicate international 
situation. 

On the positive side, small nations 
acting together either within or without 
the framework of the United Nations, 
could and would make their weight felt. 
“There is no need for any formal alli- 
ance; all nations of good will from all 
sides may join in, irrespective of their 
political commitments, because the fun- 
damental purpose of these joint efforts 
is not to set ourselves against anyone but 
only to work together toward the com- 
mon goal of world peace and under- 
standing,” Mr. Khoman urged. “This, 
besides the United Nations, will be an- 
other bridge which may be thrown across 
the chasm separating the two camps.” 


POLAND 


Wladyslaw Gomulka 
Member of the Council of State 

The participation of so many heads of 
government and leading statesmen in the 
deliberations of the fifteenth session of 
the Assembly reflected the seriousness of 
the international situation which, so 
far as the maintenance of peace was 
concerned, had deteriorated since the last 
session of the Assembly, Mr. Gomulka 
declared. 

The presence of these leaders made all 
the more regrettable the discriminatory 
practices of the United States authorities 
reminiscent of cold-war tendencies and 
aimed at delegations of vavious socialist 
countries as well as at the delegation of 
Cuba, Mr. Gomulka said. While he had 
no intention of blaming the American 
people, “for whom the Polish delegation 
and undoubtedly other delegations harbor 
feelings of warm friendship,” he raised 
the question whether it was justified that 
in such circumstances the city of New 
York should continue to be the seat of 
the Headquarters of the United Nations. 








Mr. Gomulka conveyed to the people 
and governments of the newly-admitted 
states the warm congratulations and 
heartfelt wishes of the Polish people for 
successful development on the new road 
of their independent, national existence. 
Assistance to them would be an equitable 
and necessary act of historical justice 
only if it corresponded to the interests 
of those people, only if it really favored 
the development of countries which, 
through no fault of their own, but be- 
cause of the actions of others, had been 
kept in a state of backwardness, he said. 
Such assistance could be rendered di- 
rectly, within the framework of bilateral 
relations, as well as through the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations. 

“But we should be on guard lest the 
notion of assistance and the United Na- 
tions flag be abused, as was true so 
recently in the Congo, with the intent of 
interfering in internal affairs in a way 
which by no means serves the strength- 
ening of the political and economic sov- 
ereignty of this newly established African 
republic,” Mr. Gomulka warned. He 
charged that the policy of the Secretary- 
General not only failed to heip the law- 
ful Government of Prime Minister Lu- 
mumba, “but what is more, it was direc- 
ted against him.” 

The United Nations had to serve the 
interests of all nations and it could not 
oppose the aspirations of peoples toward 
achieving complete freedom from colo- 
nial dependence. That was how one 
should interpret Premier Khrushchev’s 
idea concerning the transformation of 
the executive organ of the United Na- 
tions into a body of three persons rep- 
resenting the major groups of states with- 
in the Organization, Mr. Gomulka said. 

Regretting the continued absence in 
the Assembly of the representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China, Mr. 
Gomulka said that the time had come 
to put an end to the fiction that major 
problems of the contemporary world 
could be solved without the participation 
of the People’s Republic. He charged that 
the firm resistance of the Western powers, 
particularly the United States, existed 
because they were inclined to employ the 
United Nations as an instrument of the 
cold war waged against the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic and all socialist states. 
Another reason for supporting the change 
in the Secretariat was, he said, that the 
Western powers intended to use the Unit- 
ed Nations for their own purposes and 
did not intend to reconcile themselves to 
the idea that the United Nations should 
reflect faithfully the existing relationship 
of forces in’ the world and should imple- 
ment the concept of peaceful coexistence. 


Commenting on the continuation of 
the armaments race, Mr. Gomulka urged 
that all states join in serious efforts and 
show maximum good will in order to 
implement the Soviet proposal on com- 
plete and general disarmament. The rea- 
son for the failure of disarmament nego- 
tiations conducted hitherto, he said, lay 
in the dangerous and fallacious theory 
that peace could only be an outcome of 
the so-called balance of terror between 
the East and the West, “that is, between 
socialism and capitalism.” The attitude of 
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the West amounted in reality not to con- 
trolled disarmament but only to the con- 
trol of the existing armaments on both 
sides. he said. Control without disarma- 
ment could not eliminate mutual distrust 
among states but could only increase it. 


Mr. Gomulka referred to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for a universal plebis- 
cite in which every individual in the 
world could freely express himself 
whether he wanted to avail himself of 
the right to govern his own country. “I 
would like the United Nations to support 
the idea of a universal plebiscite in which 
nations would answer the following ques- 
tions,’ Mr. Gomulka said. “Do you want 
your country to possess nuclear weapons? 
Do you want launching sites for missiles 
to be situated on the territory of your 
country? Are you in favor of eliminating 
all weapons of mass destruction? Are you 
in favor of general and complete dis- 
armament?” The Government of the 
People’s Poland and of all socialist states 
was ready to agree immediately to hold- 
ing such a plebiscite if the Western gov- 
ernments would do likewise, Mr. Gom- 
ulka said. 


He asserted that the greatest danger 
spot of the cold war continued to be the 
situation in Germany, not because of its 
division but because German militarism 
had been revived in the German Federal 
Republic. Acting with their Atlantic 
allies, West Germany had equipped its 
Bundeswehr, several hundred thousand 
strong, with the latest weapons; it was 
engaging in mass production for the 
Bundeswehr of rockets and guided mis- 
siles of various types, thousand-ton sub- 
marines and large naval vessels, long- 
range bombers and other types of arma- 
ments. The Bundeswehr had at its dis- 
posal weapons for carrying nuclear war- 
heads. And all this, he said in disre- 
gard and violation of various interna- 
tional agreements and assurances. “Con- 
sidering all this,’ Mr. Gomulka said, 
“one is bound to ask what value there is 
in assurances that the United States will 
not deliver to the Bundeswehr nuclear 
warheads or other types of nuclear weap- 
ons.” Poland, the first victim of nazi 
aggression, “has, more than any other 
country, the right and duty to raise from 
this rostrum the voice of warning against 
the mounting danger for peace and se- 
curity of nations on the part of West 
German militarism.” 


Declaring that the German Democratic 
Republic had liquidated all sources of 
German imperialism and renounced all 
territorial claims, Mr. Gomulka said that 
the states signatory to the Potsdam 
Agreement which had not done so up to 
now should confirm the final character 
of the present Polish frontiers as an ir- 
revocable fact and recognize as final all 
the existing frontiers of Germany. “The 
time has come when all interested states 
should finally conclude a peace treaty 
with both German states. Such a treaty 
also would solve the abnormal situation 
in west Berlin and dispel the illusory but 
dangerous hopes of the forces of re- 
vanche and would contribute to the sta- 
bilization of peace,” he declared. While 
he would like to hope that the problem 
would be solved jointly with the Western 
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powers, failing that, “we would have to 
conclude, together with powers ready to 
do so, a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

Mr. Gomulka made certain specific 
proposals to the Assembly and endorsed 
others. He called for a special committee 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
to study and report, on the basis of avail- 
able scientific data, on the effects of the 
use of nuclear weapons on human life 
and health, on the world economy and 
on the cultural heritage of mankind. He 
endorsed the proposal of Ghana for a 
committee of experts to study the pos- 
sibilities opened by the utilization for 
peaceful purposes of all those sources of 
energy and technology which were now 
used for armaments. To settle the prob- 
lem of the cessation of nuclear tests, 
he proposed that the United Nations 
ask the states concerned to overcome the 
remaining differences and to conclude the 
relevant agreements in a given period of 
time; and if the time limit was not met, 
to bring the problem before a special 
session of the Assembly. Meanwhile, no 
nuclear tests would be conducted. 

On the spread of nuclear weapons, he 
said “we should call upon all states pos- 
sessing them not to transfer them to 
other states or to help them in starting 
their own production of those weapons.” 
Then, the United Nations should call on 
states on whose territories there were no 
installations for missile launching to re- 
frain from establishing them and on all 
states not to establish any new military 
bases on the territories of other states 
or permit the establishment of new for- 
eign bases on their own territories. 

He reiterated the 1957 Polish proposal 
for an atom-free zone in Central Europe, 
the area to comprise Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the German Federal Republic. In 
the first stage, manufacture of nuclear 
weapons would be prohibited, with an 
obligation to discontinue nuclear arma- 
ment. The second stage would provide 
for the reduction of conventional forces 
simultaneously with the complete de- 
nuclearization of Central Europe. Both 
stages would be carried out under an 
effective and broad system of ground and 
aerial control and inspection. Mr. Gom- 
ulka supported similar proposals for the 
Balkan area by Romania, for the Far 
East and the region of the Pacific by the 
Chinese People’s Republic and for Africa 
by Ghana. 

Mr. Gomulka also expressed interest in 
the initiative of the British Prime Minis- 
ter for a non-aggression pact between 
the opposing military groups existing in 
Europe which, if it included Central 
Europe, would contribute effectively to- 
ward increasing security, especially if it 
coincided with the establishment of a 
denuclearized zone. 


PARAGUAY 


Raul Sapena Pastor 
Minister for External Relations 


The admission of new states was an 
auspicious event which reflected the uni- 
versalization of the United Nations as 





the logical and necessary culmination of 
the universal observance of international 
law and the triumph of the natural and 
inalienable right of self-determination of 
peoples, Mr. Sapena Pastor declared. 


While 15 years after the establishment 
of the United Nations the fear of a 
third world war had not been finally 
removed, nevertheless, without claiming 
that the present situation was satisfactory, 
“neither can we describe it as a pessimis- 
tic situation and, even less, a tragic one,” 
he said. The mere meeting of representa- 
tives of 96 states signified a considerable 
degree of tolerance and equal faith in 
the ability of the United Nations to 
achieve the goals for which it was 
created. 

The crisis through which the world 
was going, Dr. Sapena Pastor said, had 
its roots in the profound imbalance ex- 
isting between accelerated scientific and 
technological progress achieved over a 
very few decades and the slow juridical, 
political and moral evolution of man- 
kind. Without ignoring the considerable 
effort made by the United Nations to 
develop international law, this advance 
represented very little compared with the 
progress of science and its application 
which, in respect of atomic questions 
alone, had provided some nations with 
an extraordinary potential for aggression. 
Even if this were never used, it tended 
to develop fear in all the other peoples 
whose means of prevention and repres- 
sion of aggression had still not been able 
to define what was international aggres- 
sion or even whether or not it could be 
so defined. 

He considered that the best evidence 
of international good faith and sincerity, 
of a desire to live in harmony with other 
nations, was the acceptance in advance of 
international justice and in this sense, he 
would urge those states that still had not 
done so to adhere to the second clause 
of Article 36 of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


The existence of a permanent inter- 
national force was the logical corollary 
of the observance of international law 
which would ensure order and interna- 
tional authority to prevent or repress 
disputes, he felt. The existence of per- 
manent international forces was essential 
to make effective any plan of disarma- 
ment which all the nations meeting in 
the Assembly certainly would wish to 
see brought about and to make possible 
a reduction in the national defence ex- 
penditures and budgets of all countries. 
As it was, the United Nations had acted 
to suppress certain international conflicts, 
and while these actions had not equally 
affected all countries in the United Na- 
tions, “justice, whether it is good or bad 
justice, cannot satisfy all parties.” 

The fruitful work of the United Na- 
tions was even more evident in the in- 
ternational cooperation rendered in the 
solution of economic, social, cultural and 
humanitarian problems than in the at- 
tainment of its political ends of the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, observed the Foreign Minister. 

As for other problems, disarmament 
should be the subject of negotiation be- 
tween a limited number of countries be- 
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fore it was discussed generally among all 
the members of the United Nations. 
Outer space, the question of its owner- 
ship and its use, would deserve to be the 
subject of a special conference, he sug- 
gested, adding that outer space should 
be used only for peaceful purposes. 

In considering economic development 
of underdeveloped countries and the 
technical assistance programs, “we should 
consider the severe disequilibrium which 
faces the raw-material-producing nations 
whose prices are continually declining 
while the goods, machinery and articles 
which they must purchase from the in- 
dustrialized nations are constantly be- 
coming more expensive,” Dr. Sapena 
Pastor indicated. 

One of the primary causes of the eco- 
nomic underdevelopment of the coun- 
tries and therefore of the low level of 
living and the backwardness of the peo- 
ples was the unequal and inequitable dis- 
tribution of the fruits of labor, he as- 
serted. “We feel that agriculture, cattle 
raising and industry should not be his- 
toric stages which of necessity all na- 
tions must go through in order to achieve 
their highest level of living but rather 
they are different occupations which 
should coexist by virtue of the division 
of labor among nations.” 


Study of Prices Suggested 


The Assembly and its economic organs 
should study the problem of prices of 
raw materials and of industrial products 
with a view to ensuring that the raising 
or the maintenance of the standard of 
living of the industrial economies was 
not achieved at the cost of a decline in 
the level of living of the peoples whose 
economies were agricultural or cattle- 
raising, Dr. Sapena Pastor suggested. 

Summarizing his statement, the For- 
eign Minister made these comments: 

Assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries not only should be increased 
but should be comprehensive, covering 
the whole complex of the economic 
problem. The rigid banking rules of the 
classic credit system should not be ap- 
plied to aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. International solidarity should play 
a larger and more important role in the 
development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, providing for long-range strength- 
ening of the economic infrastructure of 
these countries, so that economic prog- 
ress would be greater and there would 
be more attraction for private capital. 
Administrative processes in the interna- 
tional finance organs and credit institu- 
tions should be speeded up. In the Spe- 
cial Fund no minimum cost limits should 
be set for projects which, because of 
their level, would exclude small or un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Referring to statements made by Prime 
Minister Castro of Cuba on conditions in 
Paraguay, Dr. Sapena Pastor made the 
point that his Government had emerged 
from free elections and was not the re- 
sult of a military coup. Paraguay was 
activated solely by the great principles 
that guide the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations, he 
stressed. 
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GUATEMALA 


Jesés Unda-Murillo 
Minister for External Relations 


A hard reality was emerging on the 
horizon, affecting all nations, Mr. Unda- 
Murillo said. On the one hand the world 
was divided into two opposing ideological 
groups, without formulas having been 
found to guarantee their peaceful and 
lasting coexistence. Moreover, the great 
scientific and technical projects of the 
present era, so far from serving the 
legitimate desires for peace, security and 
economic and social betterment of peo- 
ples, tended to be used for purposes of 
threat and intimidation to solve disputes 
which, lawfully, should be resolved by 
the principles and norms of international 
law. 

Mr. Unda-Murillo charged that “inter- 
national communism,” with important 
operational bases on the island of Cuba, 
was tending to project itself upon the 
other peoples of the American hemi- 
sphere. He regretted that the Cuban 
Government “has engaged in all sorts of 
unfriendly acts, carrying out calumnious 
attacks against the Government of Guate- 
mala, promoting agitation and subversive 
actions of small communist groups with- 
in our territory which have led to social 
upheavals that were rapidly controlled.” 

Commenting on the role of regional 
agencies in international affairs, Mr. 
Unda-Murillo said that they have an 
entity of their own and the authority 
that they exercised in resolving problems 
within their field of action was binding 
on all their members. “We do not accept 
the argument put forward by those ele- 
ments of the present Cuban régime that 
resolutions adopted by the Organization 
of American States are worth no more 
than pieces of paper,” he said, “and we 
should like to record once again before 
this august world Assembly our most 
resolute condemnation of the efforts of 
the Soviet Union to intervene in affairs 
of America.” 

Mr. Unda-Murrillo gave his Govern- 
ment’s decisive support to the activities 
undertaken by the United Nations in the 
Republic of the Congo. He expressed 
gratitude to the Secretary-General “for 
the impartial manner with which he 
guided the work of reconstruction and 
maintenance of law and order through- 
out the territory of this young republic, 
a task which, by excluding direct and 
unilateral action by any state and by 
virtue of the program of assistance sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General himself, 
will redound to the benefit of interna- 
tional peace and security to the future 
destiny and happiness of the inhabitants 
of that region of the world.” 

Following a warm welcome to the 
newly-admitted states, Mr. Unda-Murillo 
expressed regret that the United Nations 
still had not found the formula for 
ensuring that the peoples of Germany, 
Korea, and Viet-Nam could be reunified 
and could be able to form a part of the 
United Nations. “We would hope that 
these peoples, through a free plebiscite 
controlled by the United Nations, could 
determine their own destiny.” 

Mr. Unda-Murrillo supported changes 
in the Charter with respect to the num- 





ber of members constituting the various 
Councils so that the new countries might 
be adequately represented. But he op- 
posed any alteration in the structure of 
the Secretariat in the manner proposed 
by the Soviet Union. 

“We consider that the Secretariat, as 
the executive branch of the Organization, 
should be able to take rapid and effective 
action,” he said. “It is designed to take 
action in situations that constitute a 
threat to the peace and security of the 
world. A triumvirate of any larger struc- 
ture would hamper the taking of any 
decision if there were no unanimity 
among the members; and therefore the 
use of the veto, which has so often 
paralyzed the effective action of the 
Security Council, would extend to the 
Secretariat.” 

Noting human advances in science and 
technology, Mr. Unda-Murillo said that 
these could not be carried out to an 
equal extent by all states. If measures 
were taken to expand the economies of 
the underdeveloped countries, “not only 
shall we bring happiness to millions of 
human beings, but we shall also make a 
contribution to the solution of many 
political problems which are the direct 
cause of friction and thus endanger 
international peace and security,” he said. 


CUBA’S REPLY to Paraguay and Guatemala 


Replying to statements of previous 
speakers, Manual Bisbe, of Cuba, said 
that the representative of Paraguay had 
rejected the word “tyrannical” applied by 
Fidel Castro to Paraguay’s Government. 
It was irony to talk about democracy 
in Paraguay, declared Mr. Bisbe. It was 
a “democracy” that was daily chalking 
up a history of crimes, violations of 
human rights and torture. ; 

Mr. Bisbe also declared that in Nica- 
ragua there was a dynastic dictatorship, 
because “actually the first Somoza was 
followed by another of the Somozas.” 
But, he said, his primary purpose was 
to deny categorically a false statement 
that had been made by the representative 
of Guatemala that 2,000 soldiers were 
being trained in the Province of Cama- 
guey for an invasion of Guatemala. 
“Let the representative of Guatemala be 
at ease: there are no 2,000 soldiers 
being trained at Camaguey for the inva- 
sion of Guatemala.” 

Cuba had spared no effort in saying 
that revolution could not be exported, 
but its example could: the example of 
an heroic people who knew how to de- 
stroy the dictatorship of Batista; an 
example for all the peoples of Latin 
America. And that was what hurt the 
American Government, and that was 
why Cuba was branded as opening 4 
breach for communism. 


GUATEMALA’S REPLY to Cuba 


Exercising his right of reply, Dr. Al- 
berto Herrarte said that on September 
27 the Minister for Foreign Relations 
of Guatemala had denounced threats of 
invasion made against Guatemala by 
elements under the protection of the 
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Cuban Government. Later the delegation 
of Cuba, also on September 27, exercis- 
ing its right of reply, had given assur- 
ances that Cuba was not intervening and 
would not intervene in the internal affairs 
of other states. 

However, on the night of October 1, 
a frigate, flying no flag and bearing the 
name La Cubana, was sighted in Guate- 
malan territorial waters on the Atlantic 
side. It refused to answer appeals to 
enter the port of Matias de Galvez for 
inspection by the authorities. According 
to information in the possession of the 
Guatemalan Government, this frigate 
was expected by communist elements 
in concert with the present Government 
of Cuba, and was taking advantage of 
the darkness of night to reach the coast 
of Guatemala. The Guatemalan Air 
Force chased it out of Guatemalan terri- 
torial waters, and on the following day 
it was sighted near the island of Cozumel 
listing to port. 

The Guatemalan Government, said Dr. 
Herrarte, wished to register its most 
vehement protest against these new inter- 
ferences by the Cuban Government in 
the domestic political affairs of the 
country. 


CUBA’S REPLY to Guatemala 


Exercising the right of reply, Raul 
Roa, Cuba’s Minister for External Re- 
lations, said that the representative of 
Guatemala had taken the liberty of ac- 
cusing the Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba of new interference in the affairs 
of his country. The reason for this 
charge, said Dr. Roa, was that “the 
Government of Guatemala in this in- 
stance, as in the past, has simply re- 
ceived orders and complied with them.” 

The tactics whereby North American 
imperialism tried to use one of its satel- 
lites as a base of future operations, with- 
in or outside the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, were perfectly well known 
throughout Latin-America—and part and 
parcel of the same strategy was the dis- 
patch of mercenaries to his country. The 
pretext was that the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Cuba was a pawn of interna- 
tional communism. What was attempted 
was a hypocritical concealment of the 
fact that Cuba, unlike Guatemala, was 
no longer to be a launching ground for 
American designs against the sovereignty 
and independence of a brother people. 

He wished to make it patently clear, 
he said, that the Government of Cuba 
was not engaged in contraband arms or 
any other kind of contraband. He item- 
ized accusations that the Guatemalan 
Government was guilty of intervention 
and aggressive acts against Cuba. These 
included the arrival in Guatemala of 
“adventurers and mercenaries under con- 
tract to North American agents”; their 
training on farms owned by the United 
Fruit Company; the concentration of 
Guatemalan troops and ships on the 
Atlantic coast of the country; training 
programs in Guatemala for Batista exiles 
and adventurers from Puerto Rico; the 
building of airports and landing fields by 
North American engineers, in order to 
make them suitable for jet planes and 
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heavy aircraft; the building of a base for 
military reconnaissance planes, from 
which arms were supplied to counter- 
revolutionary forces in Cuba, and the 
entry into Guatemala during August and 
September of more than 100 American 
airmen and technicians in the guise of 
tourists; and, finally, that air bombers 
with Cuban insignia were located at a 
Guatemalan base for the purpose of 
acting against Cuba or simulating Cuban 
aggression against Guatemala. 


GUATEMALA’S REPLY to Cuba's Reply 


On behalf of Guatemala, Luis Coro- 
nado Lira replied to charges made by 
Mr. Roa, all of which he denied. When- 
ever a country repudiates communism, 
he said, Mr. Roa concluded that that 
country was held in the tentacles of the 
United States. But Guatemala was the 
creature of no one. On the other hand, 
he accused Cuba of being a captive of 
Moscovite communism. 

In the course of other strictures against 
the Cuban Government, Mr. Coronado 
Lira declared that the invasion of Guate- 
mala by Cuba was imminent, an inva- 
sion by means of an expedition organ- 
ized, trained and financed in Cuba, made 
up of Cuban and international com- 
munists and adventurers and headed by 
the Guatemalan communist Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman. The deadline for this 
invasion, only a few weeks from now, 
had been set, he said. 

If Cuba were as innocent as Guate- 
mala, it should agree to a visit of the 
Inter-American Mission, which would be 
welcomed in Guatemala, which renewed 
its invitation to the Mission. 


CUBA’S SECOND REPLY to Guatemala 


Manuel Bisbe rose again to answer the 
accusations made by Mr. Coronado Lira, 
of Guatemala. 

Mr. Bisbe said he had already denied 
that 2,000 troops were being trained in 
the Province of Camaguey for an inva- 
sion of Guatemala, and now there was 
a new Guatemalan accusation that a 
frigate, flying no flag but bearing the 
name La Cubana, had been forced from 
Guatemalan territorial waters and found 
the next day off the coast of Cozumel, 
listing to port. It was alleged that the 
frigate was carrying arms, was manned 
by communists and was only one of a 
fleet intended for invasion. 

“If the frigate was carrying arms, 
where are those arms?” asked Mr. Bisbe. 
“If it was the forerunner of a fleet, 
where are the remaining units of that 
fleet?” 

But, he added, it was no longer a 
question of 2,000 soldiers or a frigate. 
Mr. Coronado Lira now spoke of the 
existence in the Sierra Maestra and the 
Sierra de Escambray of jet planes, manu- 
factured behind the Iron Curtain and 
manned by Chinese aviators and Cubans 
trained by them; of light and heavy tanks 
and thousands of weapons just received 
from the Soviet Union, to be used in a 
war of aggression in the mountains. 

His answer was that if Mr. Coronado 


Lira knew Cuban geography he would 
not try to make jet plane bases in Cuba’s 
principal mountainous regions. Mr. Bis- 
be went on to reassert that Guatemala 
was being used as an instrument of the 
United States State Department and de- 
clared that it had been said that there 
would be an attack from Cuba because 
“what is really in mind is an attack on 
Cuba.” He spoke of a small landing that 
had taken place already and had been 
dealt with. 


He assured Guatemala that no attack 
would come from Cuba, since a revolu- 
tion could not be exported. 


URUGUAY 


Eduardo Victor Haedo 
President-Elect of the National Council 
of Government 


Uruguay, declared Mr. Haedo, had 
come to the General Assembly “in a 
spirit of simplicity,” ready to assume its 
share of responsibility which was incum- 
bent upon it in promoting the tasks of 
peace. The small nations had an im- 
portant role to play. They could not be 
suspected of a feeling of “exclusivism.” 
for perhaps they were in the best posi- 
tion to see clearly and discuss questions 
in equanimity because they had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
recourse to violence. 

Everyone in the Assembly talked 
about peace. It was indeed a paradox 
that although everyone desired peace, 
the attainment of it throughout the world 
became ever more complicated. Peace 
should be talked about less and prac- 
ticed more. So long as in any of the 
five continents there was aggression, 
armed intervention and blind hatred, it 
would mean very little to have photo- 
graphs of the dark side of the moon or 
to reveal the mystery of outer space. 

This Assembly should remain in ses- 
sion for an unlimited period until it 
had assured the task of bringing about 
peace. In pursuing this theme, Mr. 
Haedo appealed to the delegations of 
Israel and the Arab nations to reinitiate 
conversations leading to a “definitive 
peace” in that region. 

The countries in the American hemi- 
sphere, he said, had succeeded in work- 
ing out a continental awareness, “name- 
ly, that all problems of America can 
and should be resolved within the Amer- 
ican orbit.” 

Faithful to the principle of non- 
intervention, Uruguay decisively rejected 
any intervention, any interference from 
outside the continent in the affairs of 
America. “We believe that the best 
manner and method of avoiding this is 
to achieve direct understandings between 
the parties concerned in a_ particular 
dispute,” Mr. Haedo declared. 

He recalled that, when the Marshall 
Plan was drawn up, those nations left 
outside of any assistance still shared the 
illusion that a golden age was begin- 
ning, that the basis was being laid for 
a universal solidarity. But now with the 
Common Market, it appeared that the 
nations of the old world in some 
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essential respects were not proposing to 
meet these hopes. They had confined 
themselves into rigid systems, in formu- 
las of self-consumption. They had multi- 
plied their own output to the detriment 
of other regions of the world; invented 
new forms of economic feudalism; estab- 
lished cartels in their industries to con- 
centrate the impact of their purchases; 
and resorted to quota limitations and 
quality limitations which made more dif- 
ficult the industrial evolution of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. This was a mat- 
ter of concern and unrest and was up- 
setting to Latin America. 

This region, which had its natural 
market in Europe, had to accept unjust 
prices for its raw materials while indus- 
trial products that it received in ex- 
change were increasing fifteenfold over 
their original price. 

In describing the ‘echnical and eco- 
nomic aid programs of the United Na- 
tions as “one of its most noble under- 
takings,” Mr. Haedo suggested that 
United Nations technical assistance 
should be freed from “a complicated 
international bureaucracy.” For example, 
the technical assistance programs and 
the Special Fund might be combined in 
a single institution through which it 
would be an easy matter to study and 
process the requests of countries directly 
and rapidly. 

Uruguay, among other governments, 
believed in the following principles and 
aspirations: in governments which de- 
rived from free elections and universal 
suffrage; in security in the markets for 
its products, and equitable prices; and in 
economic and technical assistance for 
the development of natural resources and 
the capacity to utilize them. Observance 
of such principles would enable peoples 
to emerge from poverty and injustice, 
the breeders of violence and rebellion 
which were so often justified. 

The utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes opened up hitherto 
unforeseen possibilities of human wel- 
fare. The root of the problem lay in 
tearing down the barriers of misunder- 
standing and hatred. This did not mean 
that they should encourage a rhetorical 
and hypocritical pacifism, or ignore reali- 
ty and the dangers which lay in wait for 
the world. So long as one part of the 
world was organizing and preparing for 
aggression and world domination, im- 
posing upon peoples the yoke of a sys- 
tem which destroyed liberty and individ- 
ual consciousness, so long as all this 
remained true, then it would not be 
possible to organize the international 
community on a basis of trust and co- 
operation sufficiently broad to permit the 
gigantic arsenal of destructive forces to 
be placed at the service of peace and 
progress for all races, all religions and 
all political systems. 


DENMARK 


Jens Otto Krag 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Krag considered that the all-im- 
portant problem in international politics 
today was disarmament. While fears of 
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new weapons and new methods of war- 
fare had loomed large in the period be- 
tween the two world wars, he believed 
the risk involved by leaving the arma- 
ments problem unsolved was never great- 
er than at the present time. Stocks of 
nuclear arms were growing daily and 
technological discoveries were forever 
increasing the potentialities of atomic 
weapons. Although military balance of 
power was considered a strong peace- 
preserving factor, this balance was al- 
ways a precarious one, jeopardized by 
a continued armaments race. Each group 
tried to meet the threat by staking en- 
ormous scientific and technical resources 
on staying in the lead in the production 
of new weapons and in inventing new 
methods of getting them to the target. 
The process of disarmament also in- 
volved a risk of upsetting the balance of 
power. Fears that an agreement on dis- 
armament might shift the balance of 
power until now had outweighed the 
fears felt about continued rearmament. 
That was the main reason why it had 
not been possible so far to conclude an 
agreement. 


Denmark thought it should be possible 
for military and scientific experts to work 
out proposals for a series of gradual, ade- 
quately controlled disarmament measures 
in such a way that the balance of power 
would at no point be shifted. Before an 
expert study of this nature could be in- 
itiated, a negotiated political agreement 
on the terms of reference of the experts 
must be reached. Such negotiations could 
be the responsibility of a body which 
the General Assembly could set up in 
order to resume discussions broken off 
in the Ten-Nation Committee. Whether 
this latter new disarmament committee 
should be slightly smaller or slightly big- 
ger than the Ten-Nation Committee was 
not, in Denmark’s opinion, of great im- 
portance. The committee should be able 
to work efficiently and therefore its com- 
position must be restricted. It must be 
able to make a realistic approach to the 
problems before it; therefore it must 
comprise the major military powers of 
the world. Thirdly, it might be useful if 
some mediating element could be in- 
troduced through participation of coun- 
tries outside the major groupings of 
powers. The introduction of such an ele- 
ment might well bring new impetus to 
the negotiations. 


Noting that one of the projects which 
appeared to be within the most immediate 
reach was an agreement on banning 
nuclear tests, Mr. Krag felt that the 
negotiating powers in Geneva semed to 
have a common interest in ending such 
tests, an interest of such importance to 
them that a unanimously adopted text of 
an agreement might not be a long way 
off. Denmark urged the negotiating 
parties to arrive at such an agreement. 
While agreement on stopping nuclear 
tests would certainly not solve all the 
problems, it would mark a considerable 
step forward. The successful implementa- 
tion of such an agreement would be of 
practical experience for negotiations in 
other sectors of the disarmament prob- 
lem. The fact that neither the Soviet 
Union, United States, or the United 


Kingdom had made nuclear tests for al- 
most two years was a reason to believe 
that hopes in this respect were based on 
reality. 

Another field in which discussions on 
partial disarmament might be both realist 
and useful was the possibility of es- 
tablishing an international inspection and 
armaments control. Mutual agreements 
of this kind need not be accompanied at 
once by agreements on disarmament 
measures. The inspection would have a 
value of its own in giving an idea of 
the operation and effectiveness of an in- 
spection and control machinery. It 
would contribute to the development of 
means of control and thus pave the way 
for more extensive arrangements in the 
future. 

The whole problem of international 
inspection had been given careful con- 
sideration by the Danish Government. In 
line with the ideas expressed by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Denmark felt 
that as a fruitful supplement to the fac- 
ultative inspection arrangement just men- 
tioned, both East and West could at 
once make available for free and re- 
ciprocal inspection definite sectors of 
their national territories of considerable 
and approximately equal geographic ex- 
tent and strategic importance. Within the 
limited resources at Denmark’s disposal, 
it would like to offer a practical con- 
tribution in this field in order to set 
an example and, at the same time, il- 
lustrate the direction in which our ideas 
are moving. 

As such a contribution, Mr. Krag said 
his Government was prepared to con- 
sider opening up for inspection purposes 
the vast territory of Greenland as part of 
a mutually balanced inspection arrange- 
ment. “We hope that this offer could be 
the first step toward the development of 
an international inspection arrangement 
and that other countries will approach 
this problem in the same spirit”, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Krag regretted that the Union of 
South Africa had “chosen to disregard 
the resolutions of the Assembly.” He 
hoped the Union Government would 
“pay regard to world opinion” for, in 
doing so, it would also pay regard to 
world peace. 

After warmly welcoming the new 
countries admitted to the Organization, 
the Danish representative pointed out 
that the fact that the number of member 
states had almost doubled since the 
United Nations was created must in- 
evitably accentuate the problem of its 
efficiency. During several previous As- 
semblies, the question of extending the 
number of seats in sch bodies as the 
Security Council and .he Economic and 
Social Council had been discussed, but 
so far without result. This problem 
should have the special interest of the 
member states, since it was clear that 
their parts of the world were not proper- 
ly represented in these bodies. It was an 
urgent problem to which the Assembly 
would have to give its attention. 

Naturally, a machinery so complex as 
the United Nations should be subjected 
to review from time to time. Indeed, for 
some years there had been pressure to- 
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ward such a review, although, owing to 
the attitude of certain member nations, 
no progress had been made so far. He 
was sure that all were prepared to dis- 
cuss proposals for making the Organiza- 
tion still better and more efficient, a goal 
toward which they must always be press- 
ing forward. A fundamental factor, how- 
ever, was the will to unite their efforts 
under the principles of the Charter. “Do 
we wish an organization of nations truly 
united toward the common goal, or do 
we wish to split up the great family of 
nations into groupings of interests 
vigorously opposed to each other, ideol- 
ogically as well as politically?” Mr. 
Krag asked. 


BULGARIA 


Todor Zhivkov 
Member of the Presidium of the 
Grand National Assembly 


Peaceful coexistence as a realistic pol- 
icy for ensuring world peace and solving 
international controversies was under- 
lined by Mr. Zhivkov, of Bulgaria. The 
principles of peaceful coexistence were 
guiding principles in Bulgaria’s relations 
with other states and in every step it 
took in international life, he said. 

Following a line of friendship with all 
nations, Bulgaria maintained diplomatic, 
economic and cultural relations with 
many countries in the world. Relations 
with other Balkan states were exception- 
ally important in this regard. Bulgaria 
had on several occasions proposed de- 
tailed and concrete measures which would 
help improve relations among the Balkan 
states. Bulgaria proposed such matters as 
a non-aggression pact among the Balkan 
states; an agreement for a decisive reduc- 
tion of the armed forces of the Balkan 
states to the level sufficient for frontier 
guard duty; to transform the Balkans 
into the area in which the idea of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament would 
first find its application; expand the mu- 
tual economic cooperation and the trade 
relations among the Balkan countries 
upon the principles of equality and mu- 
tual benefit; build with common efforts 
hydro and power projects of Balkan-wide 
significance so as to ensure the fullest 
possible utilization of the Balkans’ nat- 
ural and other wealth and resources; ex- 
change industrial, agricultural and other 
exhibitions and parliamentary, cultural, 
scientific, sports and other delegations; 
and develop tourism among their coun- 
tries. 

In spite of Bulgaria’s efforts, the prog- 
ress so far achieved in this respect was 
only a beginning. Mr. Zhivkov appealed 
to the Governments of all Balkan states 
and, more particularly, to the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and Greece for joint 
measures and common efforts to trans- 
form the Balkans—“this former powder- 
keg of Europe”—into a peaceful and 
tranquil corner of the earth. 

Reviewing the international problems 
resulting from World War II, Mr. Zhiv- 
kov said the most serious of these was 
the German problem and the question 
of signing a peace treaty with Germany. 

Many countries, including Bulgaria, 
which more than once had fallen victims 
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to German militarism, were deeply 
alarmed at the fact that irredentism and 
militarism were revived in Western Ger- 
many. The resurrection of “this ghost 
of war” in the heart of Europe could 
lead to a third world war, and a terrible 
disaster for mankind. It was necessary to 
sign as soon as possible a peace treaty 
with Germany and also to settle the 
problem of West Berlin. 


Korea was another international prob- 
lem. The only way to solve it was by 
the peaceful reunification of North and 
South Korea, which should be brought 
about by the Korean people themselves 
without foreign interference. Bulgaria 
supported the proposal for a confedera- 
tion between North and South Korea 
on the basis of the draft presented by 
the Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic. 

One of the most urgent problems of 
the day was the complete and final 
abolition of the colonial system. Bul- 
garia supported, word by word, the dec- 
laration on the granting of independence 
to the colonial countries and peoples 
submitted to the session by the Soviet 
Government—a declaration of exception- 
al international importance. 


The time had come for freedom and 
justice to triumph in all corners of the 
earth. “Colonial slavery should give way 
and will inevitably give way to the free, 
independent and sovereign development 
of all nations, big and small, black and 
white,” Mr. Zhivkov declared. The 
colonizers were making every effort to 
preserve their domination over the colo- 
nial and dependent countries. With their 
unreasonable and adventurous colonial 
policy, they complicated the international 
situation and created a grave danger to 
world peace. 

In expressing emphatic support for the 
Soviet Union’s proposals on disarmament, 
the Bulgarian representative recalled the 
efforts of the Ten-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament. Despite the consistent ef- 
forts of the USSR, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Romania to reach 
agreement so that, in conformity with 
the United Nations resolution, the con- 
crete principles of a plan and a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament 
could be worked out as quickly as pos- 
sible, the Western delegations had led 
the Committee into an impasse and 
interrupted its task, he said. 

The United States and its NATO part- 
ners were trying only to use the Ten- 
Nation Committee as a screen for mis- 
leading world opinion. Thus, while the 
Committee had been sitting in Geneva, 
espionage flights were undertaken with 
the knowledge of the United States 
leaders over Soviet territory. In fact, 
everything was done to foil the Paris 
summit conference upon which the peo- 
ples had laid great hopes for the con- 
solidation of peace. 

Mr. Zhivkov held that the disarma- 
ment problem should be discussed by the 
Assembly as one of its major tasks. How- 
ever, it was obvious that the United 
States and its allies wished to debate 
such problems in general terms only, and 
to submit them afterwards to various 
commissions and sub-commissions, so 








that they did not come into the open 
and could be “more easily killed.” 

Mr. Zhivkov urged that member states 
should constantly enhance and strength- 
en the authority of the United Nations. 
Regrettably, however, there were nega- 
tive sides to the work and tendencies of 
the United Nations. It was not truly 
representative of the entire human com- 
munity. The lawful representatives of 
China—the country with the world’s big- 
gest population—were still absent from 
the Organization. Such a situation was 
quite abnormal. 

Moreover, work in the United Nations 
did not always proceed in accordance 
with its fundamental principles and the 
provisions of the Charter. Some Western 
states used the apparatus of the United 
Nations and the institution of the Secre- 
tary-General for their own economic and 
political ends and for various machina- 
tions “laden with grave dangers for 
normal relations among states and for 
peace.” 

When the United Nations apparatus 
committed acts in flagrant contradiction 
to the Charter, as in the case of the 
Congo, he said, the international au- 
thority of the Organization was gravely 
undermined. Clearly, the lawful govern- 
ment and parliament of the Congo had 
been removed with the aid of the 
Secretary-General and the United Nations 
apparatus. Such activities had created a 
dangerous situation for Africa and the 
whole world. 

The time was ripe to reorganize the 
Secretariat and the United Nations ap- 
paratus so that the necessary objectivity 
could be ensured in implementation of 
decisions by the United Nations and its 
organs. This was a question of principle. 
The socialist states, on the basis of recent 
experience, would not reconcile them- 
selves to the present institution of the 
Secretary-General and the structure of 
the Organization. It was also necessary 
to consider the question of removing the 
United Nations Headquarters from the 
United States to some other country 
where the necessary freedom and the 
elementary conditions for normal work 
would be guaranteed to all delegations. 

The eyes of mankind were focused on 
the present Assembly. Peoples every- 
where expected that the present session 
would advance the solution of the vital 
problems of our times—the relaxation 
of international tension, the elimination 
of the “cold war,” the realization of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, and the 
abolition of the colonial system. “Let all 
of us here, the representatives at the 
General Assembly, governments, states- 
men, and public figures in all countries 
do everything that depends upon us to 
justify the hopes and aspirations of all 
nations,” Mr. Zhivkov declared. 


PANAMA 


Jorge E. illueca 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations 
The delegation of Panama, said Dr. 
Illueca, believed that the new member 
states, united by their unanimous wish 
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for peace in justice, had come into the 
United Nations not to add to the causes 
of conflict and dissension, but to pre- 
vent the disputes between the great 
powers from degenerating into a new 
armed conflict that might well result in 
the extinction of mankind. 

Emphasizing the important role the 
small powers could play as a force for 
agreement and mediation between the 
two great power blocs, he said: “If the 
small nations reach agreement on a 
common point of view and define their 
attitude not as one of passive neutrality, 
but as one of active mediation . . . the 
moral force they muster will prove un- 
conquerable.” To achieve this, it was 
necessary that the political independence 
recently won by many nations should go 
together with an independence of thought 
and action that could keep them free. 

In 1903 Panama became an independ- 
ent republic, which the United States 
promptly recognized, and the treaty 
which made possible the digging of the 
Panama Canal was signed, Dr. Illueca 
recalled. However, he said, that treaty 
contained provisions of great moment for 
the independent life of the Republic, 
and, since its signing, several generations 
of Panamanians had been fighting, on 
the one hand, to reject certain interpre- 
tations and applications and, on the 
other, to amend the treaty or eliminate 
those provisions which offended the na- 
tional feelings of Panamanians or im- 
posed costly burdens on the Republic. 

The “good neighbor policy” of the 
second President Roosevelt that brought 
cordiality into inter-American relations 
also began to eradicate certain practices 
of a colonial nature in the Caribbean 
area. The General Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation of 1936 modified or 
abrogated some of the clauses of the 
1903 convention and put the relationship 
between the countries on a high and 
dignified plane. By the same token, the 
Agreement on Compensations of 1942 
and the Treaty of Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation of 1955, both signed 
through the good will of President Eisen- 
hower, had contributed importantly to a 
better Panamanian-American coexistence 
and would help to promote fundamental 
agreement between the two countries in 
solving the problems rising out of the 
1903 convention. 

Not only had President Eisenhower 
recognized Panama’s sovereign title to 
the Canal Zone, but had ordered, on 
September 17, 1960, that the Panamanian 
flag be flown there as proof of such 
sovereignty, for the zone was an area of 
Panamanian territory which had been 
designated by treaty specifically for the 
operation of an interoceanic canal. 

Latin America was among the regions 
afflicted by underdevelopment, continued 
Dr. Illueca, and for several years the 
farsighted had been calling for con- 
certed action on the hemispheric level to 
deal with the situation. Thus, when 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil 
proclaimed “Operation Panamerica,” all 
Latin America had responded to his 
initiative. 

The Eisenhower Plan had been wel- 
comed by the American Economic Con- 
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ference, he continued, and had been 
made a part of the Act of Bogota on 
September 11, 1960. It made recom- 
mendations to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States on measures 
for social betterment; establishment of a 
special Social Development Fund cor- 
responding to the Eisenhower Plan; meas- 
ures for economic development; and 
multilateral cooperation for economic 
and social progress. Included among its 
objectives were the promotion of mutual 
help among the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere as well as the extra-conti- 
nental countries and the facilitation of 
the flow of capital and the granting of 
credits to the countries of Latin America 
from the Western Hemisphere and from 
extra-continental sources. 

“But our concern with the regional 
does not preclude our keeping the uni- 
versal in view,” Dr. Illueca stated. The 
excuses advanced by the great powers for 
not contributing to the United Nations 
Economic Development Fund were 
founded on the international tensions of 
the time and on the impasse in the dis- 
armament negotiations, he said, but he 
emphasized that the great powers would 
make their largest contribution to a 
creative world peace when, independ- 
ently of disarmament agreements, they 
agreed to establish a United Nations 
Capital Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Pointing to the staggering scientific 
progress of the century, he added: “In 
the era of nuclear energy, supersonic 
aircraft, electronic miracles, guided mis- 
siles and space ships, the world must per- 
force reach out more and more for 
the peaceful ideal of a universal policy, 
a universal norm and standard respected 
by all—an ideal that only the work of 
the United Nations can turn into a 
reality.” 


ITALY 


Antonio Segni 
Foreign Minister 

Speaking of the pleasure of the Italian 
Government in welcoming all the newly 
independent states which had recently 
become members of the United Nations, 
Mr. Segni picked out Somalia for special 
mention. The ten years of Italian trustee- 
ship administration of Somalia, he said, 
passed in an atmosphere of great friend- 
liness and cooperation and came to an 
end at the beginning of July last. He 
wished to extend Italy’s special praise to 
Somalia, to its people and its political fig- 
ures, for having cooperated with great 
intelligence and profound wisdom in the 
achievement of the targets of the trustee- 
ship administration to the full satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

Unfortunately, he said, not all peoples 
yearning for independence had under- 
stood to the same extent the superiority 
of the democratic method. 

Turning to the Congo situation, Mr. 
Segni said that Italy’s participation in 
the painful events had been and still was 
very active and prompted by a sincere 
and friendly sympathy for the fate of 
this young nation. And, he said, the 





assistance given to the Congo by the 
United Nations had as its sole purpose 
the bringing about of peace and coopera- 
tion and it was, therefore, difficult to 
understand how different aims could have 
been attributed to it. 

He chose, he said, to emphasize the 
prompt, active and imaginative activity 
that the Secretary-General had _per- 
formed. Above all, he wished to pay 
tribute to the awareness and farsighted 
concern shown by him for the destiny 
of the World Organization, as well as 
to his complete honesty and impartiality. 

Referring to the suggestion that the 
Headquarters of the United Nations 
should be moved from New York, Mr. 
Segni said that being host country to the 
United Nations was not a privilege, but 
a responsibility. The United States had 
shown itself fully aware of these re- 
sponsibilities and he saw no reason what- 
soever to modify a situation that met 
the requirements of the moment. 

Speaking of the problem of disarma- 
ment, the Foreign Minister said there 
was no doubt that complete disarma- 
ment under effective international super- 
vision was the target toward which mem- 
ber governments had pledged themselves 
to proceed with utmost earnestness and 
urgency. The Italian Government was 
firmly convinced that the United Na- 
tions should proceed in that direction. 

Mr. Segni emphasized that the prob- 
lem should be approached with full 
awarness of its immense difficulties and 
that members should not confine them- 
selves to a program of “all or nothing.” 
Partial results should also be accepted 
if they fulfilled the following two condi- 
tions: first, that they met the basic re- 
quirements of disarmament stated so 
often and on which there was at least 
theoretical agreement—in particular that, 
through the implementation of such par- 
tial measures, the mutual security of 
each and all should be enhanced and 
not diminished; and, secondly, that such 
results should not constitute final goals 
but intermediate targets intended to en- 
sure the quickest advancement toward 
the ultimate aim. 

Italy was convinced that the key to 
peace lay not only in disarmament but 
also in getting the problem of the under- 
developed countries started toward a 
solution. That was the threshold which 
civilization would cross in the next 
decades. 

So far as United Nations action in 
favor of the underdeveloped countries 
was concerned, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister announced that the Italian Govern- 
ment, subject to parliamentary approval, 
had decided to double Italy’s contribu- 
tion to the Special Fund and to the 
expanded technical assistance program. 
Italy’s quota for both agencies would 
thus be increased to $2,250,000, begin- 
ning in the next fiscal year. That would 
be in proportion to the Italian quota 
for the ordinary budget of the United 
Nations. The Italian Government's deci- 
sion, he said, was in keeping with the 
wishes expressed in several resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly, em- 
phasizing time and again the urgent 
need to make available at least $100 
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million yearly to the United Nations in 
order that it might expand its technical 
assistance programs. 

Mr. Segni said that he could not re- 
frain from saying a few words on a 
matter which the Assembly might have 
been spared, namely, the Alto Adige 
question. Italy had nothing to fear from 
a discussion of that subject; in fact, it 
had proposed to Austria an approach, 
by mutual consent, to that organ of the 
United Nations which was competent in 
matters pertaining to the implementation 
of treaties, namely, the International 
Court of Justice. 


He pointed out, however, that, because 
this was a matter only of implementing 
a freely stipulated agreement, the Italian 
Government would have no choice but 
to oppose any attempt to drag on to a 
political ground a question that the 
parties, given good will on both sides, 
would be able to settle by other means 
in the very framework of the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Sardar Mohammed Naim 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Afghanistan believed that, with the 
recent increase in membership, the 
United Nations was approaching the 
ideal of universality. In that connection, 
the Chairman of the Afghan delegation 
emphasized that the right of the People’s 
Republic of China to its place in the 
United Nations should be implemented 
without further delay. That belief, he 
said, did not emanate from the fact that 
China was Afghanistan’s neighbor or 
that Afghanistan had diplomatic relations 
with that country. It stemmed from the 
fact that the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China was the only legiti- 
mate government representing the Chi- 
nese people. Its exclusion from _ the 
United Nations was in no way in the 
interest of the Organization and was, in 
fact, a denial of the principle of uni- 
versality. 

Although the lessening of the pre- 
vailing international tension was largely 
in the hands of the great powers, its 
continuation caused the greatest concern 
to the small nations, which were not only 
desirous but also capable of making posi- 
tive contributions in the cause of peace. 
That they could do by giving the Gen- 
eral Assembly the benefit of their inde- 
pendent judgment of world affairs. 

Last year when the question of dis- 
armament came before the General As- 
sembly, the Afghan delegation had 
Stated that it welcomed the proposals 
for complete disarmament advanced by 
the USSR. Any other initiative, regard- 
less of its source, which would lead in 
the direction of disarmament, would be 
equally welcome. 

_The United States proposals did not 
differ in principle from the course di- 
rected to general and complete disarma- 
ment, and therefore there was a great 
margin of agreement on the basic issues, 
the Afghan Foreign Minister said. His 
country stressed the importance of keep- 
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ing total disarmament, under effective 
international control and inspection, as 
the goal, while not delaying practical steps 
in the field of nuclear weapons. 

Turning to the question of Algeria, 
Sardar Mohammed Naim said that the 
deliberate delay by the French Govern- 
ment in the peaceful solution of that 
problem was most alarming. It would be 
a matter of great regret if major ques- 
tions, like the Algerian issue, were over- 
shadowed by other problems merely be- 
cause they had arisen more recently. He 
expressed the hope that this session 
would give high priority to the Algerian 
problem and would take appropriate 
measures for implementing its resolu- 
tions and recommendations for a peace- 
ful solution. 

The events in the Republic of the 
Congo, now a member of the United 
Nations, had caused concern in more 
than one respect, he continued, and he 
stressed that the prestige of the United 
Nations, so directly involved, should 
be of the utmost importance to all mem- 
bers. 


The constructive contribution of the 
independent African states in this matter 
was of special significance. The countries 
of Asia had always, in the spirit of 
solidarity among Afro-Asian nations, 
demonstrated their concern over the sit- 
uation in the African continent and had 
contributed to the cause of the African 
peoples. He hoped that before long the 
people of the Congo would be able to 
have the representatives of their rightful 
Government participating in the United 
Nations. 

References had been made to the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in 
the Middle East, a region to which 
Afghanistan belonged. The expression by 
those countries of their desire for friend- 
ly relations was a source of satisfaction 
to his Government. No country had ever 
been more ready to respond to the call 
of friendship and neighborly relations 
than Afghanistan. His country had fol- 
lowed, and would follow, that policy 
as the fundamental basis of its interna- 
tional relations with all countries, par- 
ticularly with its neighbors. 

His Government had studied the re- 
port of the Secretarv-General, containing 
many important ideas, all of which 
could be taken up by the General Assem- 
blv at the proper stages of its work. 
There was one point, however, to which 
he would like to draw the Assembly’s 
attention. and that was the question of 
the development of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Assistance was still badly needed in 
the older areas and, since sources were 
limited, new developments had created 
a huge problem which could not be 
solved except by greater efforts to find 
new sources of assistance. In that connec- 
tion he emphasized that certain measures 
had been suggested to help the new areas 
of underdevelopment which would put 
a greater burden on the other underde- 
veloped countries, themselves in urgent 
need of assistance. Those ideas should 
be given full consideration before they 
were presented for adoption, for it 
would be impracticable for the needy 





countries to make any contribution in 
that field, he said. 


CAMBODIA 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
Chief of State 


Prince Norodom expressed great sor- 
row and anxiety at the revival of the 
cold war but found some cause for 
restrained optimism in the presence at 
the Assembly for the first time in the 
history of the United Nations of so great 
a number of national leaders. 


The foremost concern of all peoples 
was the problem of disarmament, he 
said, a complex problem. But after hear- 
ing the unambiguous statements of Chair- 
man Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower, he could believe that disarma- 
ment was possible and that it would 
become more and more difficult in the 
future to justify conferences “which 
never bear fruit.” 

This common determination should be 
reflected in fact. The secondary aspect 
of the arms race was the doling out of 
outmoded weapons, Prince Norodom 
charged, weapons which were neverthe- 
less deadly to small aligned nations. 

“I feel personally that our small 
country would not condone the dropping 
of atomic bombs,” he said. “None the 
less we hope that the great powers will 
frankly succeed in dismantling these 
lethal contrivances which do great honor 
to their inventive genius. But what we 
ask of them and we beg of them is to 
renounce this arms race, to renounce the 
arming of the small and medium-sized 
countries, to renounce the moral arma- 
ment of people, which seek only to live 
in peace, by trying to convince them to 
take part in an anti-communist or anti- 
imperialist struggle and thus killing each 
other under these false pretexts.” 

The great problems and issues, first 
and foremost that of war and peace, 
could not be resolved without the par- 
ticipation, on the basis of equality, in all 
international conferences of the People’s 
Republic of China, the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of a people numbering 700 
million and a nation whose power con- 
tinued to grow, Prince Norodom de- 
clared. 

Noting that every year the United 
Nations threw its door open to many 
nations which had attained independence, 
Prince Norodom was “happy that our 
African brothers, for so long subjected 
to the law of foreign colonialism, can at 
last have the opportunity to make their 
voices heard as free men. However, 
while small nations numbering one, two 
or five million people, such as ours, sit in 
our Organization, it seems senseless and 
tragic that the most densely populated 
nation of the world and one of the most 
deserving should be treated as a pariah.” 

Commenting on the fighting in Algeria, 
Prince Norodom said that it would be 
an illusion to think that the Algerians 
would lay down their arms. What the 
whole world expected from France, he 
said, was a noble gesture similar to the 
one it had just made toward its for- 
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mer African possessions. He wondered 
whether it was reasonable to expect the 
re-establishment of peace in Algeria, 
however, without external assistance, 
even though it was certain that the 
peoples of France and Algeria both 
hoped for an end to the fratricidal war 
and the organization of a referendum to 
determine the future status and destiny 
of Algeria. “We are convinced that a 
controlled cease-fire and a referendum, 
the results of which could not be dis- 
puted by either one or the other of the 
former belligerents, could be carried out 
by the good offices and under the guaran- 
tees of the United Nations,” Prince 
Norodom said. 

Recalling Cambodia’s appeal to the 
United Nations Secretariat “to ask for 
their good offices to improve our rela- 
tions with Thailand,” Prince Norodom 
said that his country had had an op- 
portunity to note the impartiality of the 
United Nations in tackling a problem of 
that type. But he also noted that while 
many nations were willing to use the 
United Nations to settle disputes, others 
were not prepared to agree to any verdict 
unfavorable to them. 

In his comments on the USSR pro- 
posal for a three-man executive replacing 
the Secretary-General, Prince Norodom 
felt that splitting up the Organization 
into rival camps should be avoided. 
“Such a breakup would prevent the 
United Nations from fully playing its 
proper role, particularly of being the 
sole guarantee of the survival and in- 
dependence of small nations,” he said. 

“We would not go so far as to pretend 
that any man, however neutral he may 
be, will never err,” Prince Norodom said. 
“But what we are certain of is that an 
executive board could act only if the 
three members of the board were unani- 
mous, and in the present situation this is 
unthinkable. Hence, the action of such 
a board could only result in mediocre 
compromises.” 

Prince Norodom called attention to 
the dangers of the present situation in 
Laos for the maintenance of peace in 
Asia. While he charged that this situation 
owed its origin unquestionably to foreign 
influence “from the two blocs,” he said 
that to avoid any test of strength “the 
only reasonable and viable solution to 
reduce this new breeding ground for 
disturbances is the neutralization of Laos 
backed by intcrnational guarantees of its 
unity and territorial integrity.” 

He proposed a neutralized zone made 
up of Cambodia and Laos, solemnly 
guaranteed by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and their Asian 
allies, Thailand and South Viet-Nam, on 
the one hand, and the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China and their 
ally, North Vietnam, on the other. 

Again referring to the presence of the 
chiefs of state in the Assembly, Prince 
Norodom said that they had assumed a 
most heavy responsibility. “If we do not 
succeed in giving to the peoples we 
represent clear assurance that there will 
be a happy and speedy outcome to the 
debates taking place on vital issues, then 
that failure may well entail catastrophe,” 
he said. “If the representatives of the 
great powers are meeting only to agree 
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that they disagree, what can we expect 
will be the feelings of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who are striving for 
peace, freedom and justice?” 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Harold Macmillan 
Prime Minister 

Prime Minister Macmillan commented 
that some of the speeches in the general 
debate had been partisan and even 
violent, which he felt was out of harmony 
with the real mood either of the delega- 
tions or of the people outside. 

“Indeed,” he said, “the sponge of 
public opinion is almost saturated with 
the persistent flood of propaganda. It can 
pick up no more. Ordinary people all 
over the world, in their present mood, 
are beginning to tire of the same con- 
ventional slogans and catchwords.” 

The Prime Minister of Canada, he ob- 
served, had pointed out the choice—to 
indulge in a sterile debate of charge and 
counter-charge, accusation and rebuttal, 
or to seek, by reasoned argument, prac- 
tical solutions to the many pressing prob- 
lems. And, as President Eisenhower had 
indicated, such problems would not be 
solved in the context of ideological war- 
fare: any proposal would have to be 
judged on its practicability and on the 
contribution it would make toward a set- 
tlement. 

“A period of crisis is always a period 
of opportunity,” Mr. Macmillan stated. 
“If this session of our Assembly is dra- 
matic, it may well be historic. It may 
mark the beginning of a period of steady 
deterioration, ending, so far as human in- 
telligence can foresee, in tragedy. Or it 
may be the beginning of better things.” 

All felt that as the world grew smaller 
it must, if man was to survive, become 
more united. But, as each crisis under- 
lined the difficulty of maintaining side by 
side the two principles of peace and jus- 
tice there were periods when all must 
have doubts. Nevertheless, whatever its 
difficulties and perhaps shortcomings, the 
United Nations was the best—indeed the 
only—organization they had available. 
Like all organizations, it would no doubt 
be improved. The President of the United 
States had made certain suggestions for 
this purpose, which Mr. Macmillan wel- 
comed. Their object was to increase, not 
reduce, the power of the Organization to 
deal with crises as they arose. 

“The Soviet proposal, if I may say so, 
seems calculated to have the opposite 
effect, for it would extend the veto, 
with all its embarrassments, into the 
realm of the Secretariat. It would freeze 
into the permanent structure of the 
Secretariat what we must all hope may 
be only temporary divisions among us. 
I believe therefore that it will be unac- 
ceptable to the majority of members. 

“With the present division of the 
world, the interposition of the United Na- 
tions is often the only way to prevent 
the spread of these rivalries into areas 
where they may be a source not merely 
of local disturbance but of world danger. 
For that reason the United Kingdom 





Government feels that what the United 
Nations has done in the Congo was 
timely and should continue. We do not 
think that the constitutional disagree- 
ments between the Congolese leaders are 
a matter for this Assembly. It is for them 
and the Congolese people to decide how 
their constitution should be interpreted 
and their disagreements resolved. But 
certainly it would be a tragedy if the 
Congo were to become the arena for the 
contest between the two great groups of 
powers. I believe that the great majority 
here are convinced that the United Na- 
tions is the best instrument to prevent 
that happening. It is of the first im- 
portance to the people of the Congo 
themselves. It is of the first importance 
to Africa as a whole, where so many 
new nations are emerging.” 

Mr. Macmillan associated himself and 
the United Kingdom Government with 
the wide expression of confidence in the 
energy, the resourcefulness and, above 
all, the integrity of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

He went on to say that the peoples of 
the world, who were deeply disappointed 
at the failure of the summit meeting in 
Paris, “expect us to overcome that set- 
back and in due course start again.” It 
had been the hope of President Eisen- 
hower, President de Gaulle and himself 
at the time, and he believed it was also 
the hope of Mr. Khrushchev, that the 
setback would be temporary. In any 
event, it was in that spirit that he had 
worked as Prime Minister and was now 
addressing the Assembly. 

The great division in the world had to 
be seen in a wide, historical perspective, 
Mr. Macmillan averred. Contrasting the 
dramatic achievements of modern science 
and the melancholy failures of modern 
statesmanship, he pointed out the sense- 
lessness of human beings fighting and 
quarrelling, attacking not the real prob- 
lems—economic, social, medical, agricul- 
tural—but each other, and even perhaps 
risking mutual destruction through the 
accident of nuclear war. 

And yet there had never been a time 
when ordinary folk, if they were only 
let alone, were more agreed as to their 
requirements and aspirations. Materially 
they wanted peace, prosperity and ad- 
vancement; and they wanted perhaps 
something more, the chance to think for 
themselves about the deepest problems 
on which man had to meditate during 
his short individual sojourn on earth— 
the relations between man and man, and 
between man and God. 

“It is therefore as trustees for ordinary 
men and women whom we serve that we, 
the so-called statesmen of the world, 
should approach our tasks today,” the 
Prime Minister continued. “But if we 
are to free mankind from ignorance, 
poverty and fear, we must at least free 
ourselves from old and worn-out slogans 
and obsolete battle cries.” 

Thus, words like “colonialism” and 
“imperialism” had been slung about 
without regard to the facts, at least of 
modern colonial and imperial history, 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s exposition of that 
theme was a complete distortion. As he 
had told Mr. Khrushchev himself last 
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summer, the policy of the British Gov- 
ernments of all parties for many genera- 
tions had been to guide their dependent 
territories toward freedom and _ inde- 
pendence. Since the Second World War, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and 
Malaya, comprising more than 50 mil- 
lions of people, had reached the goal 
of independent life and strength. The 
British had aided that process both by 
technical assistance and financial con- 
tribution. All of those states were com- 
pletely independent members of the free 
Commonwealth association. Their rep- 
resentatives were now sitting in the As- 
sembly. In a few days, Nigeria would 
join them. Sierra Leone and then the 
West Indian Federation would follow. 
The problem of Cyprus, always an in- 
ternational rather than a colonial one, 
had now been resolved, and Cyprus had 
become an independent Republic as a 
result of friendly agreement between all 
the countries concerned. 

Similarly, he pointed out, the French 
Colonial Empire had changed into the 
French Community of Nations, and here 
in the Assembly, too, were their repre- 
sentatives. 

While great credit had to go to the 
people of Africa themselves for the in- 
dependence which the greater part of the 
continent had already achieved, those 
who had helped them forward to nation- 
hood felt that they also had a right to be 
proud. 

He agreed that difficult areas remained, 
but he added: “Our aim is certainly clear 
and constant: to help the people of these 
countries build up for themselves so- 
cieties in which all people, of whatever 
race, tribe or religious persuasions, may 
live and work harmoniously together. To 
that purpose we are pledged, and for that 
purpose we shall continue to work.” 

The consumation of such a policy 
could already be seen in many countries, 
Mr. Macmillan observed, and in others 
it was rapidly approaching. While they 
were steadily proceeding to the goal of 
political independence, however, what the 
peoples of Africa and also of Asia equal- 
ly needed, as well as freedom, was food, 
development, education and freedom 
from the arms race, as President Eisen- 
hower had pointed out. 

“On these, people can build nations,” 
he asserted. “The ideological war would 
destroy them.” 

There had been a great deal of com- 
munist denunciation against the Govern- 
ment and people of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, he continued. But that 
Government, by its declaration of Oc- 
tober 3, 1954, formally assumed the 
obligations contained in the Charter to 
settle its international disputes by peace- 
ful means and to refrain in its interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use 
of force. It also pledged itself never to 
attempt to carry through the reunification 
of Germany or to effect any change in 
its frontiers by the use of force. 

“I know that some people tell us that 
East Germany is a communist heaven 
and West Germany a capitalist hell. I 
have, however, observed that, during the 
last twelve years, 2.5 million people 
have voluntarily moved and are still mov- 
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ing from East to West Germany... . 
Instead of talking so much about the 
right of self-determination of the peoples 
in general, I think the Soviet authorities 
might explain why they have so con- 
sistently refused this right to the people 
of East Germany. 

The great problems in the future of 
Germany, Mr. Macmillan submitted, and 
the difficult and delicate question of 
Berlin should be resolved not by over- 
riding or setting at naught international 
agreements, but by patience and honest 
attempts to reach agreement by negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Macmillan believed that the urgent 
problem before the world today was not, 
or should not be, the supremacy of one 
set of nations over another or of one 
ideology over another, but to increase 
the world’s resources and to meet by 
public and private investment the needs 
of expanding and politically maturing 
populations. 

In many fields, which he cited, a great 
deal was being done by the United Na- 
tions, he said. He welcomed the Secre- 
tary-General’s proposals earlier in the 
year for assistance to newly independent 
countries and the proposals made by 
President Eisenhower in his statement in 
the general debate, as well as the latter’s 
emphasis on educational needs. Referring 
to the immense efforts by such agencies 
as the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and their associated 
bodies, now to be supplemented by the 
new International Development Associa- 
tion, he stated that, although they were 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, their vast operations had depended 
on the efforts of only a few countries: 
the United States had been by far the 
largest contributor, the United Kingdom 
was next, and many other countries had 
helped, but so far the communist coun- 
tries had not contributed. 


Economic as Well as Political 


He had always hoped that the great 
problem of world economic develop- 
ment might have been discussed at a 
summit meeting, and, indeed, if the 
spirit of last spring could be revived, that 
could be a fruitful source of discussion. 

“Certainly it must be true,” he com- 
mented, “that the emergent and under- 
developed countries would be the bene- 
ficiaries of a political détente between 
the great rival forces of East and West. 
Any new summit conference, therefore, 
would be bound to be economic as well 
as political.” 

“We ought, of course, to turn away 
from our internecine struggle and con- 
centrate our efforts on the universal 
problem of development,” Mr. Macmil- 
lan continued. It was not the lack of 
technical resources that prevented it, but 
fear and suspicion, he said. Therefore 
the problem was how to remove fears 
and suspicions. 

How could this be done, he asked? 
One thing was clear: words were not 
enough. The nations required some as- 
surance of safety before they would act. 
In the vital matter of national survival, 
it was not enough just to sign agreements. 





It was absolutely essential to have the 
assurance that those agreements would 
be rigorously adhered to. And that led 
straight to the question of international 
inspection and control. 


Mr. Macmillan recalled that President 
Eisenhower had told the Assembly that 
the United States was “prepared to sub- 
mit to any international inspection, pro- 
vided only that it is effective and truly 
reciprocal.” Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
had said: “Canada is prepared to make 
available for international inspection and 
control any part of Canadian Arctic ter- 
ritory in exchange for a comparable con- 
cession on the part of the USSR.” The 
Government of Denmark had said that 
it would be ready to consider making the 
same offer in respect to the vast area of 
Greenland. 


Then the British Prime Minister de- 
clared: “The United Kingdom will gladly 
allow any form of inspection and control 
that is accepted by the Soviet Union.” 

If these offers could be taken up the 
Assembly could not fail. But it had to be 
recognized that some governments be- 
lieved—and this was the objection that 
the Soviet representatives had often ex- 
pressed in the past—that inspection and 
control might be just a kind of cover 
for espionage. 

“Of course, let us be frank—none of 
us would particularly welcome into our 
countries the large number of officials 
from abroad who might be necessary 
to inspect and control all the variations 
of armament production in its widest 
form, the atomic plants as well as the 
factories for making rockets, airplanes, 
guns, warships and the rest. And I realize 
also—and I want to be fair in this— 
that some countries, partly because of 
their historical traditions, partly be- 
cause of the very state of world divisions, 
regard with suspicion, natural suspicion, 
and would wish to reduce to a minimum 
any international inspectorate. 


“Yet, if we are to succeed, we may as 
well be realistic. We have somehow got 
to overcome these doubts, however rea- 
sonable they may be. Fear of espionage, 
fear of strangers, resentment of the fact 
that words are not enough, that each 
nation needs to be reassured and re- 
insured by effective inspection and con- 
trol—all these misgivings are very hu- 
man. But they must not stand in the 
way. And if we succeed, if disarmament 
can progress step by step, keeping time 
with the setting up of the controls, then 
these fears and suspicions will begin to 
fade.” 


Mr. Macmillan cited the Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weap- 
on Tests, in which the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
were participating, and which opened in 
Geneva in October 1958. Despite the fact 
that at the beginning the views of the 
parties were very wide apart, and despite 
the worsening atmosphere of recent 
months, that conference was still con- 
tinuing and was still making progress, he 
said. 

“It is essential that we should bring 
this matter to a successful conclusion,” 
he stated. “It is essential, not only to 
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prevent a resumption of nuclear tests 
with all that that involves, but to show 
that settlements can be reached in spite 
of their technical complexity.” 

The conference on tests began, he 
pointed out, by reaching agreement be- 
tween the three powers concerned that, 
in the initial stage, their representatives 
were not to play a political role. 

“They were to study the problem from 
the scientific and objective point of view,” 
he added. “They were scientists, not 
diplomats or politicians. And they were 
to report whether, in their view, effective 
measures could technically be devised 
by which, if an agreement were made to 
stop nuclear tests, the agreement could 
be enforced. It was the agreement of the 
scientists which was the first step.” 

Mr. Macmillan thought that this prin- 
ciple should be applied to the wider field 
of disarmament: “it is the best and per- 
haps the only way to make practical 
progress.” First, of course, there was the 
problem of preventing an expansion of 
armaments, of trying to prevent the 
present situation from getting worse, and 
in this connection he went on: 

“We need to prevent the use of outer 
space for military purposes, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has made some wise 
proposals in this respect. We need to 
call a halt to the manufacture of fissile 
material for military purposes. Proposals 
have also been made in this respect, and 
I am very happy to see that the Soviet 
Union has now accepted the need for 
joint studies in this connection. We want 
technical experts to tell us what measures 
could in fact prevent the extension of 
armaments and the clandestine storage 
of fissile material, without giving rise to 
the problem or the fear of espionage. 
This attempt should, therefore, be largely 
scientific and technical.” 

Then there was the problem of en- 
suring against surprise attack by one side 
or the other. It would be an immense re- 
lief to people all over the world if this 
could be done. Here, perhaps the experts, 
both technical and administrative, could 
work out a scheme against surprise at- 
tack, either upon a limited or upon a 
wider scale. 

Thirdly, there was the task of reducing 
to a minimum all forms of armaments— 
obviously a very complicated problem. 
But there again, given some guiding 
principles, administrative experts should 
be able to say what measures of inspec- 
tion and control would be effective and 
fair to all countries. 

Mr. Macmillan then said that he 
wanted to develop and give his support 
to the suggestion made by the Foreign 
Minister of Denmark and to make a 
specific proposal for the appointment of 
a group of technical experts—scientific, 
military and administrative—to prepare 
an agreed report on how this was to be 
done. 

That first period did not need to be 
very long, he thought, for a great deal 
of work had been done on the subject 
by the various committees which had 
sat during all the years. 

This was not in any sense a proposal 
to institute control without disarmament 
the Prime Minister emphasized. He 
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added: “No country could or would be 
committed at this stage to implementing 
any of the measures which the technical 
experts might suggest until there was a 
subsequent agreement about the disarma- 
ment measures related to the system of 
control. Of course, if confidence is to be 
maintained it is obvious that control 
must be concurrent with disarmament 
and that it must be effective.” 


The great advantage of such a report, 
he suggested, would be that it would 
not be political and controversial. It 
should say, from a purely technical and 
objective basis, what measures would be 
appropriate, in the fair interests of all 
nations, in the various aspects of dis- 
armament. The report would provide a 
basis for political action in whatever 
negotiating body would take it up. It 
would enable the statesmen or their rep- 
resentatives to translate into action what 
the technicians said was technically pos- 
sible. 

He felt that if this proposal could be 
agreed to in principle, the appointment of 
the experts and their terms of reference 
could not present any grave difficulty. It 
would be only a modest step, he agreed, 
but “it is the first practical step which 
counts.” It would be foolish, he said, to 
deny the existence of the great divisions 
in the world. However, those who con- 
sidered them inevitable and irreconcilable, 
as well as those who thought they could 
be removed by mere words, were wrong, 
he believed. “The only way forward is 
by gradual approach, working step by 
step in practical ways to improve the po- 
sition,” he stated. 


POLAND’S REPLY to United Kingdom 


Mr. Wladyslaw Gomuika contended 
that, in defending the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Prime Minister Macmillan had not 
denied a single fact which he, Mr. 
Gomulka, had cited as pointing to the 
clearly militaristic and revanchist char- 
acter of the policy of that Government. 
Those facts, he added, were absolutely 
undeniable, and in their light he could 
not understand Mr. Macmillan’s assur- 
ances of the peaceful character of West 
German policy. 

In a memorandum of the General 
Staff of the Bundeswehr, he continued, 
the German Federal Government had 
categorically demanded the elimination 
of the limitations to which Mr. Macmil- 
lan referred and had demanded that the 
West German Army be equipped with 
nuclear weapons on the basis of equality 
with other NATO powers. Western Ger- 
many asked for equality in armaments; 
its Western allies yielded step by step. 

Winston Churchill had warned in 1933 
that as surely as Germany acquired full 
military equality with its neighbors, the 
renewal of general European war would 
be within a measurable distance. But 
now, despite the renewed threat by Ger- 
man militarism, similar warnings were 
treated as communist propaganda. Mr. 
Macmillan seemed to rely on the declara- 
tion of the Government of the German 
Federal Republic of 1954 that it would 





never attempt to effect any change in its 
frontiers by the use of force. 

“The Polish Government and its allies 
have stressed repeatedly and categorically 
the final character of Poland’s frontiers 
and that there can be no discussion on 
this subject,” Mr. Gomulka said. “In 
this situation, advancing territorial claims 
against Poland is tantamount to war 
propaganda. . . . By defending the mili- 
tarist and revanchist policy of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Mr. Macmillan 
seemed to treat Poland as an exchange 
coin offered to Chancellor Adenauer for 
his support of British interests with re- 
gard to the common market.” 

But, he warned, the security of Poland 
and of its frontiers did not depend on 
any maneuvering between the NATO pow- 
ers. Its frontiers were protected and 
guarded by the entire nation and by all 
the countries of the Warsaw Pact. 

Poland did not lack a spirit of con- 
ciliation toward the German Federal Re- 
public and the German people. In fact 
it had expressed hope that the time 
would come when the whole Polish peo- 
ple would be able to live in peace and 
friendship with the whole German na- 
tion, as they did now with the people in 
the German Democratic Republic. 

Poland had proposed a denuclearized 
zone in Central Europe under a broad 
system of control. For years it had been 
asking for a peace treaty with Germany. 
And now it had proposed a non-aggres- 
sion pact between the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, including Germany. But 
so long as the Western powers continued 
to help rearm the Bundeswehr, to pro- 
tect revisionism and encourage German 
claims on Poland’s frontiers, so long 
would the relaxation of international 
tension be difficult. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S REPLY 
to United Kingdom 


Foreign Minister Vaclav David said 
that Mr. Macmillan had not disproved a 
single statement by President Novotny. 
Mr. Macmillan’s attitude toward Ger- 
man militarism reminded him of that 
of Neville Chamberlain, whose name 
would forever remain linked with the 
shame of the Munich Diktat, in which 
Czechoslovakia was sacrificed to Hitler, 
and who had taken German militarists 
and revanchists under his protection. 

The declaration of the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany of 
1954 had been proved to be a mere 
scrap of paper, for the policy of the 
West German Government was clearly 
directed at the preparation of a new 
war and a new attempt by German 
imperialism to realize its aims of con- 
quest. And although the Czechoslovak 
people harbored no hatred for the Ger- 
man people, the experience of the recent 
past proved that a policy of conciliation 
with German militarism and revanchists 
would lead to new aggressive acts on 
their part. It was essential to build a 
strong bulwark against German wili- 
tarism and aggression, to accomplish gen- 
eral and complete disarmament and to 
conclude a peace treaty with Germany, 
Mr. David said. 
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AUSTRIA 


Bruno Kreisky 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Never before had so many heads of 
state and of government addressed a 
General Assembly session, Dr. Kreisky 
pointed out. Yet, he said, it would be “a 
most damaging self-delusion to attempt to 
ignore or to minimize the basic con- 
tradictions which have so far been re- 
vealed in the debates.” 

Several fundamentally contradictory 
views had been advanced, but the United 
Nations—and more specifically the Gen- 
eral Assembly—could not consider as its 
task merely to register conflicting opin- 
ions: it must also provide an opportunity 
to establish the extent to which the 
various views might lend themselves to 
conciliation. He cited as the outstanding 
result of the fifteenth session “up to 
now” the agreement between President 
Eisenhower and Chairman Khrushchev 
that the era of colonialism was dead and 
their determination not only to fight 
hunger and epidemics but to help in the 
utilization of the great intellectual re- 
sources of the new nations. 

While the substantial increase in Unit- 
ed Nations membership was a source of 
great satisfaction, he found it regrettable 
that Germany was not yet a member and 
that the question of the representation of 
China had not been solved to the satis- 
faction of all members. 

Citing a growing conviction among the 
democratic European nations that a pro- 
gram of mutual cooperation should be 
initiated, Dr. Kreisky said that they had 
embarked on a venture of economic 
integration. 

“In so doing,” he said, “we do not 
propose to serve only our own ends. It 
is no less our purpose to contribute an 
increasing share of our national income 
to the economic development of other 
nations. European economic integration, 
whatever its final shape, has been con- 
ceived to serve peace and nothing elise.” 

Dr. Kreisky said that the United Na- 
tions, its specialized agencies, committees 
and funds provided the framework for 
the cooperation of all nations in all fields 
of human endeavor, and he pledged that 
Austria would substantially increase its 
contribution to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund and to its technical assistance 
program. 

Commenting on proposed structural 
changes, he said that it was hardly con- 
ceivable that many of the small nations 
could subscribe to a concept exposing 
the office of the Secretary-General to the 
risk of immobilization which, “unfortun- 
ately, other organs of the United Nations 
have incurred in the past. The opposite 
should be our aim. We should assist the 
United Nations in solving the prob!-ms 
which confront it, and we should support 
the Secretary-General, whose activity we 
have had occasion to observe with in- 
creasing admiration during the past 
weeks.” 

While protracted disarmament negotia- 
tions had yielded few results, he called 
attention to the fact that a fair measure 
of agreement had been reached on mat- 
ters of principle as well as of detail. A 
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new attempt, he said, should be made to 
achieve at least preliminary results—“to 
be quite specific, nuclear test control is 
one of the most vital aspects of this vast 
and intricate problem, and here again it 
should be noted that agreement has been 
reached on several points. I suggest that 
the United Nations and affiliated bodies 
pursue this subject with the utmost 
vigor.” 

While Dr. Kreisky had not intended to 
deal with the problem of the South 
Tyrol, he felt impelled to do so because 
of the remarks of Antonio Segni, the 
Italian Foreign Minister. Relations be- 
tween Austria and Italy had been serious- 
ly impaired by the unsettled problem of 
the South Tyrol, he declared. The Gen- 
eral Assembly was the proper authority 
to deal with the question and to recom- 
mend measures for peaceful adjustment. 

A solution could be speedily reached, 
he asserted, “if only the demand of the 
Austrian minority for autonomy, raised 
on February 4 by the freely elected 
South Tyrolean representatives in the 
Italian Parliament, were complied with.” 
Dr. Kreisky recalled that the right to 
self-determination and to self-government 
had been solemnly reaffirmed by the 
admission of many new states into the 
United Nations, and he asked: “Should 
we expect the South Tyroleans to under- 
stand why they—and apparently only 
they—must forego the right to self-gov- 
ernment?” 

The Austrian Chancellor had agreed 
to talks on the subject at the level of 
heads of government provided they dealt 
with autonomy for the Province of 
Bozen. 

“Clearly, this was a most reasonable 
stipulation, yet Italy rejected it,” Dr. 
Kreisky said. “The South Tyroleans, a 
population of a quarter of a million 
people, have so far been denied the very 
rights which have been granted to much 
smaller populations elsewhere in the 
world.” 


PAKISTAN 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
Minister of Fuel, Power and Natural Resources 

The delegation of Pakistan considered 
that a specific task of the session should 
be to bring about an agreement in prin- 
ciple between the East and the West on 
the reduction in the levels of the armed 
forces of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to a_ figure between 2.5 
and 1.7 million, as well as the reduction 
of conventional armaments to related 
levels and the elimination of stocks thus 
released. Such an agreement should be 
followed by negotiations to fix the 
levels of forces and armaments of the 
other great powers. 

Continuing, Mr. Bhutto remarked that, 
with the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament, the special re- 
sponsibility of the permanent members 
of the Security Council for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and secu- 
rity would “wither away” and the sover- 
eign equality of all states would then 
be freed from the anomaly of the veto. 








Pakistan recognized that the Secretary- 
General’s mission in the Congo was an 
extremely delicate one and had not been 
made easier by the confusion that pre- 
vailed in the Republic. Mr. Bhutto re- 
affirmed his Government’s confidence in 
the integrity and judgment of the Sec- 
retary-General. 


The resolution on the Congo adopted 
at the emergency session envisaged the 
appointment of an advisory committee 
on the Congo in consultation with the 
Secretary-General. The advisory commit- 
tee was to consist of Asian-African repre- 
sentatives to bring about conciliation 
between the parties to the political and 
constitutional conflicts. In the furtherance 
of that objective, the African states had 
a leading role: the mandate thus given 
to the Secretary-General could well be 
supplemented by the good offices of the 
African states. 

At the opening of the 1959 session of 
the Assembly, Pakistan had welcomed 
the declaration of President de Gaulle 
recognizing the right of self-determina- 
tion for the people of Algeria. It was a 
matter for regret that no significant de- 
velopment had since taken place which 
would translate that inalienable right 
into a reality. The sympathies of the 
people of Pakistan were with the valiant 
sons of Algeria, fighting heroically for 
their freedom. The Pakistani representa- 
tive appealed for a new effort on the 
part of the parties concerned to settle 
the problem by peaceful means. 

Another problem which haunted the 
conscience of nations was the negation 
of justice to that part of the Arab na- 
tion which comprised the population of 
Palestine. The failure to solve the Pale- 
stine question had kept the Middlle East 
for many years on the verge of con- 
flagration. It had been suggested that the 
tension in the Middle East should be 
removed by the dictates of realism. In 
the view of the Pakistan delegation, the 
only realistic approach was to recognize 
the human rights of a million Arab 
refugees who had been uprooted from 
their homes. Unless the resolutions of 
the Assembly on that question were im- 
plemented, no arrangements to enforce 
peace in the Middle East by outside pow- 
ers were likely to be effective or lasting. 

The principle of peaceful settlement 
of international disputes was a cardinal 
feature of the foreign policies of Pak- 
istan, its representative declared. That 
faith in peaceful procedures was vindi- 
cated when Pakistan resolved its dispute 
with India over the distribution of the 
waters of the Indus Basin. The dispute, 
which had defied solution for almost as 
many years as the existence of Pakistan, 
had ended by the signing of the Indus 
‘Vaters Treaty. That initiative for peace, 
he hoped, would be extended to the only 
grave issue outstanding between India 
and Pakistan, namely, the Kashmir ques- 
tion. 

Turning to the racial problems in the 
Union of South Africa, Mr. Bhutto re- 
ferred to the Sharpeville disturbances 
which, he said, had underlined the seri- 
ous nature of the situation prevailing in 
that country. The General Assembly had 
adopted resolutions for many years ask- 
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ing the Union Government to cease and 
desist from its discriminatory racial poli- 
cies. The South African Government had 
so far ignored the appeal to reason. In a 
continent which was now free and in the 
midst of peoples determined to make 
good their claim to equality, South Africa 
could not remain isolated. The future 
generations of South Africa, he warned, 
might have to pay a heavy price for the 
resentment and rancor that the apartheid 
policy was creating. 

Stressing the need for economic assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped countries, 
the representative of Pakistan said that 
the economic and social picture of the 
world had become “increasingly a study 
in contrast.” The appalling poverty and 
misery of some parts of the world stood 
out in sharp outline against the opu- 
lence of other parts. An average annual 
income in the underdeveloped countries 
of approximately $120 per person could 
be contrasted with an average income of 
$800 per capita in the more advanced 
countries. Another estimate was that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the under- 
developed countries subsisted on an in- 
come of only $8 a month as against $6 
a day in the more highly developed 
countries. 


ECUADOR 


José R. Chiriboga 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

The presence at this Assembly session 
of so many eminent leaders of world 
public opinion, said Mr. Chiriboga, could 
be interpreted as recognition that the 
United Nations was the proper place to 
endeavor to solve world problems. Speak- 
ing on behalf of a small country, he 
stressed the special interest of the small 
and medium countries in the conduct of 
international affairs which, he said, 
should not be left to the sole direction 
of certain powers. 

The problems which his country con- 
sidered to be the most urgent were: dis- 
armament, the abolition of colonialism, 
the fight against economic underdevelop- 
ment, and justice as a prerequisite for 
peace, 

Disarmament, he declared, was not 
just a technical problem. It was a ques- 
tion of confidence. There could be no 
disarmament without confidence and trust 
and it was lack of these which had led 
to disputes as to which should come first 
—disarmament or control. In his view, 
just as it would be absurd to speak of 
disarmament without inspection, it was 
equally absurd to think that inspection 
should precede disarmament. Both should 
go together, and this should be one of 
the main directives to come out of this 
session of the Assembly. 


An obsession with armaments and the 
cold war gave rise to political problems 
which themselves heightened international 
tension. If Assembly did not deal with 
these problems in the belief they could 
be left to the summit, it would not be 
fulfilling its duty. To think of leaving 
the work of disarmament to a small com- 
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mittee while the political problems re- 
mained unsolved was an illusion. 

At this stage of history, world faith 
had been renewed by an event which 
offered hope for all mankind and es- 
pecially for the United Nations. This was 
the decolonization which had given birth 
to free and sovereign peoples. All mem- 
bers had a moral responsibility to assist 
and support the new states which had 
recently attained independence. To one 
of these—the Congo—the United Nations 
had rendered more than technical or ad- 
ministrative aid. It had cooperated in the 
maintenance of the independence of that 
new state. The delegation of Ecuador 
reaffirmed its position, as stated in the 
Security Council, in supporting and ap- 
plauding the work of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 

Ecuador had been saddened to see 
that, far from democratizing the United 
Nations Organization—such as by elimi- 
nating the veto—there was now an at- 
tempt to set up a veto where none had 
existed. That would mean a brake on 
United Nations action, and anything put- 
ting a brake on the United Nations would 
make it more difficult for the machinery 
of peace to operate. 

The problem of the Congo had not 
only brought into relief the importance 
of the United Nations Secretariat. It had 
also determined the responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon nations having colonial 
possessions. Neglect to create the proper 
conditions for the evolution toward in- 
dependence was detrimental not only to 
the prestige of the metropolitan countries, 
but also to the international community 
because it endangered world peace. This 
lesson of the Congo should lead to seri- 
ous thought, said Mr. Chiriboga. 

Turning to the question of economic 
development, he pointed out that while 
the industrialized countries continued to 
grow richer, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries remained stationary or were losing 
their economic and monetary reserves 
and in many cases the living standards of 
their peoples were going down. 

Conspiring against the underdeveloped 
countries were such factors as the popu- 
lation explosion. This, of so much con- 
cern to sociologists, should also be of 
concern to politicians and statesmen, for 
it was one of the determining causes of 
world economic underdevelopment. 

The formation of economic blocs 
among highly industrialized nations was 
causing fear and concern in the under- 
developed countries. He could not believe 
that these blocs in America and Europe 
indicated that they should become “eco- 
nomic holy alliances” designed to reduce 
the underdeveloped countries of Latin 
America to colonialism in an economic 
sense. One of the fundamental elements 
for maintenance of international democ- 
racy was prosperity—the betterment of 
200 million Latin Americans and of mil- 
lions of Asians and Africans, 

In the concluding part of his speech, 
Mr. Chiriboga, emphasizing that only jus- 
tice could secure lasting peace, raised 
what he termed a “source of anguish” to 
Ecuador resulting from aggression com- 
mitted against his country by Peru. The 
frontier between the two countries had 





been established by the treaty of 1829, 
but in 1941 a “Pearl Harbor” had been 
carried out by the occupation of Ecua- 
dorean territory by Peru. As a result, 
Ecuador had been compelled to sign the 
Protocol of 1942 which, he said, deprived 
Ecuador of almost half its territory. 
When it protested it could not. abide by 
an agreement forced on it by coercion, 
it was told it was violating the sanctity 
of treaties. Later it would take such legal 
steps as it deemed necessary. For the 
present it limited itself to proclaiming 
the voidness of the Protocol in the hope 
that international sensitivity would con- 
sider with justice a solution of concord 
and harmony. It wished the problem to 
be solved in a manner that the Amazon 
would not be a source of discord but a 
channel that would transform the vast 
Amazon area and unite all the peoples 
of this section of America. 


PERU’S REPLY to Ecuador 


The statement by the Foreign Minister 
of Ecuador was totally inaccurate, Dr. 
Belatinde declared. Peru had signed a 
protocol of friendship, peace and fron- 
tiers with Ecuador in 1942 after frontier 
incidents provoked by Ecuador. Peru had 
defended itself, but had kept not one 
inch of the territory on which it had 
advanced. 

The Rio de Janeiro Protocol, the Peru- 
vian delegate stated, had taken no popu- 
lation away from Ecuador. Everything 
at the frontier, everything in the Amazon 
basin was the work of Peru; the Proto- 
col simply consecrated its position and 
sovereignty over the area. It would be 
an affront to think that nations like the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile would guarantee a protocol which 
consecrated exploitation. Boundaries had 
been marked in an area of 1600 kilo- 
meters and only a small area of 78 kilo- 
meters remained unmarked and the treaty 
had been executed. Nothing had been 
taken from Ecuador, for that country 
had existed for 120 years without the 
territories in question. Moreover, the 
Protocol had granted Ecuador other ter- 
ritories and the broadest possible traffic 
rights on the Amazon River. 


ECUADOR’S REPLY to Peru 


José R. Chiriboga, of Ecuador, said 
his delegation had not come to the As- 
sembly to make requests or denuncia- 
tions. He would not speak again, what- 
ever the representative of Peru might 
say. For*tveryone knew the facts. Ecua- 
dor had been invaded and forced to 
sign a treaty which was not a treaty of 
peace, of friendship, or of frontiers. If 
Panamericanism was to remain alive and 
if the fundamental principles of this 
Organization were to remain “living 
facts,” they could not accept something 
that was null and void, something which 
offended the legal conscience of man. 


PERU’S REPLY to Ecuador 


Reiterating that Ecuador had provoked 
a frontier incident, Dr. Belatinde, of 
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Peru, said that at the time there was a 
status quo frontier. Ecuador had violated 
this by occupying Noblecilla Island and 
the Caucho tableland, both several miles 
west of the frontier into Peru. Further- 
more, the Congress of Ecuador had rati- 
fied the Rio de Janeiro Protocol after 
normal. conditions were established. It 
had been under no pressure to ratify it. 
Brazil had later ratified the Protocol 
through the intervention of President 
Vargas, who had said it sealed the peace 
of America. The mixed Ecuadorian- 
Peruvian demarcation commissions had 
agreed on the location of every frontier- 
marker. 


LIBYA 


Mohieddin Fekini 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations 

The failure of the summit conference, 
even before it began, declared Dr. 
Fekini, had dashed the hopes of man- 
kind that the two antagonistic blocs 
which had divided the greater part of 
the world would normalize their rela- 
tions, find suitable solutions for their 
disputes and make possible a period of 
harmony and understanding so neces- 
sary to the consolidation of international 
peace and security. It was more than ever 
necessary that all possible efforts be 
made within the United Nations toward 
a resumption of the summit talks to 
settle the disputes between “the two 
parties in which history has vested the 
responsibility of the peace of the world.” 

Libya proclaimed its unshakeable faith 
in the United Nations, which had de- 
vised a “just and equitable solution in 
Libya’s own case.” That strengthened 
Libya’s firm conviction that “this Organi- 
zation is an essential and necessary in- 
strument for the maintenance of peace 
and security and for the promotion of 
understanding, harmony and cooperation 
throughout the world.” 


Dr. Fekini expressed to the Secretary- 
General and his staff the appreciation 
of the Libyan Government and offered 
its encouragement and best wishes for 
the increasing success of their efforts in 
the service of the United Nations. 

He said that Libya was strengthening 
its bonds with other states in Africa 
and Asia and asserted that the bonds be- 
tween the two communities of Afro-Asia 
and Latin America should be further de- 
veloped and strengthened. The League 
of Arab States fully deserved recogni- 
tion as a regional organization under the 
Charter. 

A cause of trouble in the Near East, 
Dr. Fekini declared, was that the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and a series 
of resolutions of the General Assembly 
“have been trampled on and arrogantly 
challenged,” and that had been done “by 
those who fomented aggression against 
the Arab fatherland in Palestine.” He 
regarded as important that the United 
Nations should continue its responsi- 
bility for a just and equitable solution of 
the problem of the Palestinian refugees 
which would permit them to return to 
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their homes, fields and country and 
would meantime extend to them the 
necessary material support and moral 
succor. Furthermore, he said, “the Arabs 
in occupied Palestine continue to suffer 
the most appalling persecution and ex- 
ceptional enactments. In the Negev they 
are the victims of unjust measures which 
endanger their very existence.” 

Remarking on a general agreement to 
“proclaim from this rostrum that 1960 
is the year of Africa,” Dr. Fekini noted 
some troubles on that continent. The 
Algerian war risked extending its incal- 
culable consequences for the future of 
relations between Africa and the Western 
world, he said. Referring to the failure 
of France and the Algerians to reach an 
agreement as the Assembly last year 
had urged them to do, he considered it 
high time for the United Nations to 
assume its responsibilities in removing 
the difficulties barring sound application 
of the principle of self-determination, at 
least through a referendum organized and 
controlled by the Organization itself. It 
was high time, too, for the allies and 
friends of France to bring their author- 
ity and persuasion to bear to settle the 
Algerian question through the arbitra- 
ment of the United Nations. 

The deterioration in the situation in 
the Republic of the Congo had caused 
grave concern to Libya, Dr. Fekini said. 
He assured the United Nations and the 
Central Congo Government that Libya 
was determined to extend its full sup- 
port in conformity with the national 
aspirations of the Congolese people. He 
urged Congolese leaders to safeguard the 
unity, understanding and cooperation re- 
quired “to protect this young fatherland 
against threats of secessionist and neo- 
colonialist maneuvers, for dismember- 
ment lies in this direction.” 

Libya, he said, considered that the 
“explosive” situation in South Africa 
symbolized a flagrant violation of the 
principles of the Charter and constituted 
a grave threat to peace and security. The 
Assembly must, more urgently than ever, 
he said, consider the question of 
apartheid and recommend effective meas- 
ures—even sanctions, if necessary,—to 
end the violations of the elementary 
rights of Africans on their own land. 

Dr. Fekini regretted that the Ten-Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee was unable 
to continue its negotiations. He con- 
sidered it particularly urgent that United 
Nations efforts should continue, “with- 
out discouragement or weariness,” in 
order to bring about a resumption of 
international negotiations, under the aegis 
of the United Nations, toward general 
and complete disarmament under effec- 
tive international control. He hoped that 
the suspension of nuclear tests would be 
continued, followed by a definite prohi- 
bition of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons and the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. He re- 
gretted that France, “in defiance of 
friendly urgings, protestations, condemna- 
tions and United Nations appeals, has 
obdurately persisted in carrying out its 
first atomic test in the heart of Africa.” 


The vast expenditures on arms could 
be more advantageously used to attack 


the scourges of mankind—poverty, igno- 
rance and disease—Mr. Fekini suggested, 
and he praised the efforts of the United 
Nations “under its technical assistance 
programs to combat these scourges and 
thus contribute to the improvement of 
the fate of their victims.” 


It was important that painful points 
in Europe, the Middle East, the southern 
part of the Arabian Peninsula, in Africa, 
Southeast Asia and the Caribbean, should 
have their disputes settled by peaceful 
means, with due account taken of the 
genuine aspirations of the peoples con- 
cerned. Libya believed that “the United 
Nations must remain the supreme forum 
where all international disputes should 
be solved peacefully.” 


NEPAL 


Bishweshwar Prasad Koirala 
Prime Minister 

Nepal hoped and believed, said her 
Prime Minister, that those countries in 
Africa and elsewhere that were not yet 
free and were still under colonial domi- 
nation would soon become independent 
and take their rightful place in the 
United Nations. No power, however 
great or strong, could resist the march 
of history and time, both of which were, 
fortunately, on the side of those coun- 
tries. There was yet another category of 
countries that were not members of the 
Organization for altogether different rea- 
sons, such as Germany, Korea and Viet- 
Nam, which remained artificially divided 
as a result of power politics. Mr. Koirala 
expressed the hope that the climate of 
international relations would improve so 
that those divided nations might achieve 
unity in freedom and take their seats in 
the United Nations. 

The United Nations, Mr. Koirala be- 
lieved, could neither become universal nor 
reflect political realities until the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China was given its 
rightful place. In that connection his 
delegation felt that the Republic of Mon- 
golia, too, had a rightful claim to mem- 
bership. 

Nepal, he said, had always stood for 
Algerian independence. When the Presi- 
dent of France made a solemn declara- 
tion last year, the new French policy 
was expected to lead to Algerian self- 
determination and to the solution of the 
Algerian question once and for all. How- 
ever, the constructive move initiated by 
the President of France had not been 
carried to its logical conclusion, not 
because of Algerian failure to respond, 
but because of the unrealistic conditions 
with which the French had sought to 
hedge around the original offer of nego- 
tiations on the basis of self-determina- 
tion. 

The Prime Minister expressed the view 
that the solution of the problem con- 
fronting the Middle East lay in recog- 
nizing and accepting the political reali- 
ties; in other words, prospects of peace 
in that area, as well as in the world in 
general, would be strengthened if some 
realistic and practical solution could be 
devised to end the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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Outlining the considerations that had 
influenced his Government’s approach to 
the Congo problem, Mr. Koirala said 
that they were: (1) that the territorial 
integrity and the political independence 
of the Congo should be preserved; (2) 
that every assistance to the Congo of a 
military mature should be channeled 
through the United Nations agency; and 
(3) that financial assistance should be 
raised from the voluntary contributions 
of members and placed under United 
Nations control for helping the Congo- 
lese people. 

Recently there had been an attack on 
the person and office of the Secretary- 
General. It had been said that the Sec- 
retary-General had acted in the Congo 
situation as an instrument of the policy 
of a certain power bloc in the Congo. 
Nepal did not accept any part of that 
criticism but rejected it altogether for the 
reasons which its representative had ad- 
vanced during the emergency special 
session. 

As for the suggestion of turning the 
office of the Secretary-General into a tri- 
umvirate, Mr. Koirala was of the opinion 
that that would not only incapacitate the 
United Nations for quick and effective 
action in the face of grave crises, but 
would also hinder it in the discharge of 
its normal functions and duties. 


Nepal maintained that general and 
complete disarmament with effective con- 
trols should be possible between the two 
groups of powers. The tragic record of 
past negotiations had not been alleviated 
by the views expressed during the open- 
ing days of the session. Was there any- 
thing new which the uncommitted nations 
could contribute to the solution of that 
vast problem in which they had so little 
voice but so large a stake? Mr. Koirala 
believed that there was. They were 
agreed that a continuation of the ac- 
celerating and fantastic armaments race 
was suicidal. Yet any basis of agree- 
ment between the power blocs, riveted 
into their hostile positions, seemed as 
distant as ever. The small powers be- 
lieved that efforts to reach some agree- 
ment should be continued through any 
means that the General Assembly could 
devise. 

The economic disparity between coun- 
tries, as between the rich and the poor 
people within a nation, was the source 
of much friction and tension, the Nepal 
Prime Minister observed. Was it neces- 
sary for some people, as for some na- 
tions, to continue to be poor in order 
that other people, as other nations, could 
continue to be rich? He believed that 
because of the revolutionary advances 
in technology and its extremely rapid rate 
of growth, it was possible, with con- 
certed effort, to raise the living standards 
of the peoples of underdeveloped coun- 
tries without lowering the standard of 
living of the peoples of the advanced 
countries. Was it too much to hope that 
the United Nations might pool together 
all the human, material and technological 
resources available at present and use 
them most effectively to raise the living 
standards of the peoples of the under- 
developed countries? 
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LIBERIA 


J. Rudolph Grimes 
Secretary of State 


In a world where problems tended to 
increase rather than diminish, the Li- 
berian Government, said Mr. Grimes, 
felt that the best hope of meeting the chal- 
lenge to peace and security was in the 
United Nations. Attempts to by-pass the 
Organization had not yielded the desired 
results and, in the last resort, countries 
had had to return to the conference table 
of the United Nations. Welcoming the 
new states and their admission to the 
Organization, he hoped they would 
bring a new and reviving spirit and ap- 
proach to the problems before the 
United Nations. 

Most pressing among these problems, 
he continued, was disarmament. It was 
ironic that the more countries talked 
about disarmament, the more they in- 
vented powerful instruments of destruc- 
tion. Through fear and mistrust, they 
still clung to the old concept that the 
surest way to prevent war was to be 
fully armed. However, disarmament of 
itself would not bring peace and security. 
It would be necessary to find solutions 
to problems which caused fear and sus- 
picion by finding adjustments which 
would bridge the gap between the great 
powers. 

For over 14 years, efforts had been 
made to reach agreement on disarma- 
ment, and whenever stalemate occurred, 
they had tried to overcome it by creat- 
ing new bodies. The only thing that had 
changed had been the. body discussing 
the problem. Small wonder that not much 
progress had been made. The question 
had to be approached on the basis of 
the interest of humanity, not narrow na- 
tional self-interest. 

The Liberian delegation still hoped that 
a peaceful, democratic solution would be 
found for the Algerian war, based on the 
right of self-determination. That both 
parties to the conflict had accepted this 
principle showed that the problem was 
not beyond solution. 

In most cases the transformation from 
colonial rule to self-government and in- 
dependence had been orderly and peace- 
ful. As Africans, his delegation recorded 
its appreciation and gratitude to those 
who had assisted in making such a 
smooth change. However, there were 
cases where the transfer of power had 
been accomplished with strife, bloodshed 
and even death—as was witnessed in the 
new state of the Congo. 

The difficulties afflicting the Congo 
were dangerous and might threaten in- 
ternational peace. But there was no need 
for gloom. The threat could be overcome 
if all member states dropped personal 
and selfish ambitions for the general 
interests of peace through support of the 
United Nations. 

The Liberian Government believed 
that this was not the time for accusa- 
tions and recriminations but a time to 
find a satisfactory solution so as to pre- 
vent fratricide. It felt that the respon- 
sibility for restoring peace and order in 
the Congo was inherent in the United 











Nations under the terms of reference 
given to the Secretary-General by the 
Security Council. The United Nations 
was the only organization able to act 
in the Congo without the risk of a gen- 
eral conflict. 

Consequently, his delegation registered 
once again that the Liberian Govern- 
ment had the most implicit confidence in 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions in his impartial, faithful and objec- 
tive execution of the resolutions of the 
Security Council with regard to the 
Congo. The Liberian delegation was un- 
able to endorse the suggestion of a purely 
African command over the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo. This sugges- 
tion appeared to violate the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations, which 
should operate without regard to race, 
color or creed. Moreover, it would es- 
tablish a precedent which might under- 
mine future effectiveness of the United 
Nations. 

No member of the United Nations had 
a right to determine who should or 
should not be in charge of the Congolese 
Government or how it should be com- 
posed. That was a matter for the Congo- 
lese people to determine. “Our duty is to 
assist the Congolese people to resolve 
their differences, not to seek to impose 
or support a settlement merely because 
of political or national interests.” 

However, an impasse had been reached 
in the Congo. In spite of the impartiality 
and good intentions of the Secretary- 
General in implementing the resolutions 
of the Security Council, this impasse 
continued to exist and tended to obstruct 
the efforts of the United Nations. In 
this situation, the whole effort should be 
directed toward finding a speedy solu- 
tion in the interest of all the Congolese 
peoples without any particular emphasis 
being placed on which individual should 
head the Government of the Congo. 

“For our part, we envisage some Unit- 
ed Nations commission in consultation 
with the Secretary-General which could 
go to the Congo, study the situation, 
consult with all concerned and endeavor 
to resolve the differences in keeping with 
the resolution passed at the fourth 
emergency special session on September 
20, 1960.” 

No useful purpose would be served by 
nations, and particularly the underde- 
veloped nations, in attempting to by-pass 
the United Nations or to flaunt its au- 
thority. The United Nations supported 
the independence and defended the 
sovereignty of all nations. Underde- 
veloped nations needed all the money, 
resources and manpower for develop- 
mental purposes and could not afford the 
luxury of armaments. 

The Union of South Africa, continued 
Mr. Grimes, had continued its op- 
probious policy of apartheid, and in 
March 1960 there had been unwarranted 
slaughter of defenceless Africans at 
Sharpeville which had touched the con- 
science of the world. 

His delegation wished to notify mem- 
ber governments and the United Nations 
that in order to bring an end to this long 
and vexing issue the Government of 
Liberia, in association with the Govern- 
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ment of Ethiopia, intended to file a con- 
tentious proceeding against the Union 
of South Africa with the International 
Court of Justice. 

Multilateral assistance administered by 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies to underdeveloped countries was 
more often preferred to bilateral aid. 
But the present technical assistance pro- 
gram of the international agencies did not 
appear to be adequate. His delegation 
therefore, hoped that some plan of ex- 
pansion could be developed because it 
was necessary for the preservation of 
peace that the gulf between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries be 
narrowed as rapidly as possible. 

With the emergence of such a con- 
siderable number of new states in Africa, 
Liberia strongly recommended that mem- 
bership in the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council be ex- 
panded because of the large increase in 
membership of the Organization. 

The principle of unanimity among the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council, written into the Charter, had 
on several occasions paralyzed United 
Nations operations, he said, and his 
delegation felt that any revision of the 
Charter which abolished the position of 
Secretary-General for an _ executive 
triumvirate that would operate on the 
basis of unanimity or which would be 
predicated on regional alignments or blocs 
would only contribute to the total and 
complete destruction of the United Na- 
tions. 

“All Africans know,” said Mr. Grimes, 
“that if it were not for this Organiza- 
tion, the changes in world affairs which 
have made 1960 the ‘African Year’ 
would have been improbable if not im- 
possible. We therefore implore all friends 
of Africa to accept and embrace the 
United Nations notwithstanding its seem- 
ing imperfections, as the palladium of 
our liberties and as the source of our 
political peace in the years ahead.” 


ETHIOPIA 


Aklilou Abte Wold 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Aklilou 
Abte Wold observed that it would seem 
quite clear that the world itself, as well 
as the United Nations, found itself at a 
critical crossroads of contemporary his- 
tory. The Assembly was meeting after 
the sudden collapse of the summit con- 
ference and of the Geneva disarmament 
talks and “a storm of disorders” in the 
centre of the great African continent. 
Yet it was a moment that subsequent 
history might reveal as the most im- 
portant and symbolic in modern times, 
since no fewer than 15 African states 
(with others soon to follow) had at- 
tained independence and membership in 
the United Nations. In other words, 
after 15 years of growth, the United 
Nations found itself faced with the most 
crucial tests and at a turning point. 

It had been precisely because of the 
Problems of Africa that the League of 
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Nations, also in its fifteenth year of ex- 
istence, had found itself confronted with 
its deepest crisis. Yet, despite parallels 
which could be drawn, there were, he 
thought, good reasons to be optimistic, 
since the United Nations had taken on a 
significance and importance that was 
without parallel in history. Its success 
in meeting many problems and the wis- 
dom and devotion of its permanent per- 
sonnel, from its enlightened Secretary- 
General down to the lowest official, de- 
served sincere praise. 

However, how could the Organization 
hope to achieve equitable, lasting and 
universal settlements if it was not it- 
self “truly and rigorously” universal? 
And another consideration that required 
careful re-examination was how could 
the United Nations claim that countries 
not allowed to become members should 
readily agree to collaborate with member 
countries? 

Turning his focus upon Africa, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of Ethiopia 
pointed out that for centuries his coun- 
try had been the sole symbol of inde- 
pendence in Africa and practically alone 
carried on the struggle for the principle 
of independence and territorial integrity. 
He traced part of this struggle and de- 
clared that if Ethiopia had abandoned it, 
as Ethiopia itself had been abandoned 
by the League of Nations, history would 
have been entirely different. 

Much remained to be accomplished be- 
fore the complete liberation of Africa 
could become a reality, he said. No 
fewer than 45 million Africans still suf- 
fered from colonial systems, which, in 
certain areas, had lasted for more than 
400 years. If due account were not taken 
of this fact, the just aspirations of the 
African people would be translated into 
sacrifices of human lives. 

It was, for this reason, essential that 
the courageous Algerian people should 
now be given the certainty that nothing 
would oppose the achievement of their 
just aspirations. It was to be regretted 
that the attempts at negotiation had 
failed, and it would seem that a plebis- 
cite, with all necessary guarantees for 
impartiality, had become an unavoidable 
necessity. 

The disturbances that had taken place 
in Rhodesia and Nyasaland since the last 
session of the Assembly had not failed 
to disturb the African peoples, he said. 
Political detainees must be set at 
liberty and the inhabitants must be per- 
mitted freely to express their views and 
the right to vote. Also, he said, one of 
the darkest pages of modern history had 
just been written by the descent of au- 
thorities of the Union of South Africa 
to the lowest level in instigating mas- 
sacres provoked by racial hatred. 

Mr. Aklilou Abte Wold dealt at some 
length with the problem of racial hatreds 
and added that a situation existed in 
South Africa which was repugnant to 
every decent-thinking individual. The 
United Nations could not permit a mem- 
ber nation to continue to ignore its rec- 
ommendations without suffering a body 
blow to its moral fibre and prestige. 

In order to demonstrate the sympathy 
and solidarity of the Ethiopian people in 





the sufferings of their brothers in South 
Africa, His Imperial Majesty, Haile 
Selassie, had granted financial assistance 
and scholarships to the orphans created 
by the massacres at Sharpeville. 

Speaking of conditions in South West 
Africa, Mr. Aklilou Abte Wold announced 
that with the support of Liberia, and on 
the initiative of the Conference of In- 
dependent African States, Ethiopia had 
proposed reference of the question of 
South West Africa to the International 
Court of Justice, to establish before the 
world and history the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

Regarding the Congo, he said the po- 
sition of Ethiopia was clear. It supported 
the new republic as a single, integral 
state and at no time had supported or 
countenanced the secessionist movement. 
Today, Ethiopian soldiers stood under the 
banner of the United Nations as com- 
rades in arms with other member states 
and were ready to go to whatever lengths 
necessary to ensure that the principle of 
collective security remained inviolate. 

The African states, he said, had al- 
ready established a tradition of consulta- 
tion in all African affairs, and he felt it 
had now become important to follow the 
example of the organization of Latin 
America and established in Africa a 
permanent seat of an organization of 
African states in place of the informal 
machinery located at United Nations 
Headquarters. 

He pointed out that the African states 
recently admitted to the United Nations 
had all inherited territories defined dur- 
ing the colonial era, a fact which had not 
prevented these territories from respect- 
ing the territorial integrity, unity and 
rights of their brothers and neighbors. 

Another point made by the Ethiopian 
representative was that, since African 
member states constituted the largest 
group within the United Nations, their 
representation on the Security Council, 
the Trusteeship Council and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should be in- 
creased. It was inadmissible that Africa, 
with the largest number of members of 
the Organization, should have the small- 
est representation on each of these 
organs. 

‘He also spoke of the economic and 
social status of the new African coun- 
tries and asked whether it was their fault 
that the régimes that had oppressed them 
had deprived them of the benefits of 
education and technical progress. The 
United Nations, he said, must now con- 
template the establishment of a Special 
Fund for Africa. 

Coming to what he called the para- 
mount question of disarmament, Mr. 
Aklilou Abte Wold said that Ethiopia 
believed that the Soviet plan as well as 
the American plan constituted praise- 
worthy and serious attempts to reconcile 
total disarmament with effective control. 
The small nations, which had no pos- 
sibility of producing or stockpiling atomic 
weapons—and had no interest in doing 
so—would be entirely qualified to take 
over the matter of control. 

The immediate and long-range im- 
portance of disarmament made it second 
to none among the problems that had to 
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be considered. He suggested that the 
United Nations, which had so many times 
proved its capabilities, should accept a 
declaration to provide for a renunciation 
of the use of atomic weapons while 
awaiting settlement of the disarmament 
question. 

In conclusion, he expressed his dele- 
gation’s conviction that this session of 
the General Assembly would go down in 
history as having best represented a great 
turning point on the difficult road which 
the United Nations was following toward 
peace and understanding among the na- 
tions of the world. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Ahmad Shukairy 
Minister of State for United Nations Affairs 


Speaking for Saudi Arabia, Mr. Shuk- 
airy dealt with many subjects of inter- 
national concern, including the locality 
of United Nations Headquarters, the 
Congo, Palestine refugees and Israel, Al- 
geria, Mauretania and Morocco, the 
question of Oman, West Irian, and the 
summit meeting. 

New York, he said, had not proved to 
be an ideal home for the United Nations. 
It had fallen victim to group pressure 
and has been subjected to a campaign of 
willful misrepresentation. The Organiza- 
tion, he said, must look for a sanctuary 
that “can afford to be free and fair,” and 
where there would be no distortion. 

Referring to the Congo, Mr. Shukairy 
said that for Afro-Asians it was a source 
of pride and satisfaction that the prob- 
lem had been decided at the emergency 
special session on their initiative. This 
initiative had been taken solely to up- 
hold the cause of the Congo and its 
national interests. But the motives had 
been diametrically reversed by “a malici- 
ous avalanche of misrepresentation” in 
the press and elsewhere, portraying the 
Afro-Asian resolution as a victory for 
the West and a defeat for the East. To 
refer to it as a victory for one side or 
the other was simply to fan agitation and 
tension and to drive the cold war right 
into the heart of the Congo. 

He commented in appreciative terms 
on statements made by a number of pre- 
vious speakers. Premier Khrushchev, 
whom he described as “a great master 
in the arts of international affairs,” had 
confronted the Assembly not only with 
exciting problems but also with surprising 
solutions. With the world as it was, he 
said, the United Nations could not rise 
fully to its responsibilities without meet- 
ing Khrushchev half way on the road to 
peace and international security. 

Mr. Shukairy said he thought the cur- 
rent session of the Assembly should be 
known by history as “the Session of 
Africa,” since the giant continent had 
suffered long and should now be hon- 
ored. But the greatest honor that could 
be conferred would be by answering the 
challenge which Africa presented to the 
commonwealth of nations. He charged 
that the colonial powers were still dream- 
ing of Africa and conceiving plans to 
maintain their economic domination. 
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Some of these powers, he added, had 
pushed Israel into the African scene. 
Israel had undertaken to penetrate into 
Africa under the guise of giving eco- 
nomic assistance. This explained the re- 
cent visit of Mr. Ben Gurion to France 
and Belgium just on the eve of events 
in Africa, he said. 

The imperialist powers found it tactful 
to hide behind Israel, said Mr. Shukairy. 
That was one reason why Israel was 
established on the fringes of Asia, not 
far from Africa. But Africa, he added, 
should remain closed to all colonialism 
and to the “satellites” of the imperial 
powers. Any program of assistance must 
not be employed as a lever to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of Africa, infringe 
on its political independence or pres- 
surize it into political groupings or mili- 
tary alliances. The Congo had become a 
hotbed of conflict and a battlefield for in- 
ternational intrigue because its uranium, 
its mineral resources and its strategic posi- 
tion had become a magnet. The United 
Nations Command and Force were a 
“must” in the Congo if the United Na- 
tions intended to help the legitimate Gov- 
ernment. If not, it had better pull out. 

Mr. Shukairy then turned to the 
“crucial” question of Algeria. France, 
he said, intended that Algeria should re- 
main part of France and was prosecuting 
a colonial war there “in violation of all 
the humane provisions of the Geneva 
Convention.” He alleged the torture of 
civilians, the execution of prisoners and 
abuse of the judicial system. By now, he 
said, there was ample evidence that 
France was determined to score a vic- 
tory in Algeria by military or political 
strategy, and he declared that the United 
Nations should step in and arrange a 
general plebiscite which would secure a 
freedom of choice for the Algerian peo- 
ple. This was the only peaceful alterna- 
tive. 

On the question of Mauretania, he 
said that the territory and its people were 
part and parcel of Morocco and that 
Saudi Arabia would spare no effort to 
defend the cause of Mauretania in its 
struggle to restore its existence as part 
of Morocco. 

Another problem, he said, was that of 
Oman, at the eastern fringes of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The people of Oman 
were fighting for their independence but 
the British were sparing no effort to 
suppress this cause of liberty with guns, 
tanks and jet planes spitting fire on de- 
fenceless villages and towns. Should 
friendly intervention not persuade the 
British, there would be no alternative but 
to invoke the intervention of the United 
Nations. 

Similarly, he declared that West Irian 
was part and parcel of Indonesia, and 
Saudi Arabia ardently hoped that the 
Dutch would surrender it to Indonesia, to 
which it rightly belonged. 

Mr. Shukairy went on to say that this 
session presented a commanding occasion 
to state the Arab position on the question 
of Palestine and its people, who had 
been living in exile for more than a 
decade, dispossessed of their properties, 
while thousands of Jewish immigrants 
were occupying their houses, seizing 





their farms and laying hands on incal- 
culable possessions. 

The problem could not be solved, he 
said, by measures to guarantee no at- 
tack between the Arab states and Israel. 
The master key to the solution lay in 
repatriation. To go back to their home- 
land was the inherent, unassailable right 
of the Palestinian people. Mr. Shukairy 
also reiterated the argument about the 
invalidity of the Balfour Declaration and 
said that politically, economically and 
socially it is impossible for Israel to 
fit within the pattern of the Middle East. 
He also alleged that many Jews who 
had immigrated to Israel now also de- 
sired repatriation, outside Palestine. He 
thought that if those Jews who wished to 
leave Palestine could get exit permits 
from Mr. Ben Gurion, conditions would 
be brought back to normal. The people of 
Palestine—Arabs and Jews—determined 
to live in peace together, would estab- 
lish the independent State of Palestine, 
which would represent no aliens but all 
the legitimate citizens of the country, 
Moslems, Christians and Jews alike. 

Speaking of the overall international 
situation, Mr. Shukairy cited failure to 
reach agreement over disarmament, the 
problem of Berlin, the danger of war 
from miscalculation, the cold war in 
Africa and the growing complexity of 
the Middle and Far East. The United 
Nations, despite successes in some fields, 
had failed in the great issue of war and 
peace, and he suggested that a summit 
meeting between Premier Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower alone could 
do no good. Saudi Arabia proposed that 
the summit should include those leaders 
who had preached and practised the 
policy of positive neutrality, of inde- 
pendent thinking and free judgment. This 
would balance the summit, bring a new 
approach and mark a new chapter in the 
history of international relations. 


INDONESIA 


Dr. Sukarno 
President 


President Sukarno welcomed the proof 
in the Assembly that justice had begun 
to prevail and that the sun of freedom 
and emancipation had already risen over 
Asia and Africa. He said he spoke on 
behalf of 92 million people who had 
built a state on the ruins of an empire, 
and he hoped his words would strike and 
echo in the deep heart of humanity. 

The major problems today—colonial- 
ism, security, peace, disarmament, peace- 
ful progress of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—were all interconnected, he said, 
and all should be solved by the applica- 
tion of the agreed principle of equal 
sovereignty of all nations—not by the 
possession, the threat or the use of 
power. 

Since 29 nations of Asia and Africa 
had sent their representatives to the 
Bandung Conference five years ago, 
many new nations had emerged, but the 
process was not yet complete in either 
continent, and not all the nations were 
yet represented in the United Nations. 
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The Organization was greatly weakened 
by rejecting the membership of com- 
munist China—the only real China— 
the biggest nation in the world. Indo- 
nesia’s position in support of the admis- 
sion of China was guided by political 
realism. 

Dr. Sukarno appealed to members not 
to treat the session as a routine meeting 
or the problems as routine problems. 
The newly independent nations intended 
to struggle to make the United Nations 
effective, but it could be so only so far 
as it followed the course of history and 
did not attempt to dam, divert or delay 
that course. 

Each nation, Dr. Sukarno continued, 
held sovereignty and national independ- 
ence as its most precious possession, and 
the United Nations was an organization of 
nation states. It might well be, however, 
that the Organization should consider 
whether its members should surrender 
any part of their sovereignty to the 
international body. If any such decision 
were made, of course, it would have to 
be made freely, unanimously and equally. 
The fact that today was an era of na- 
tion-building was more important than 
the existence of nuclear weapons, more 
explosive than hydrogen bombs and of 
more potential value to the world than 
atomic fission. 

The balance of the world had changed 
since the Charter was signed 15 years 
ago, and the fate of humanity could no 
longer be decided by a few large and 
powerful nations. The younger and 
smaller nations gladly accepted their 
responsibility to the future of all nations. 

President Sukarno recalled that he 
had welcomed the summit conference and 
hoped for its success, but that he had 
been skeptical. 

“Those four great powers alone can- 
not decide the questions of war and 
peace,” he observed. “More precisely, 
perhaps, they have the power to disrupt 
the peace, but they have no moral right 
to attempt, singly or together, to settle 
the future of the world. 

President Sukarno went on to say 
that imperialism and colonialism and the 
continued forcible division of nations 
were at the root of almost every inter- 
national and threatening evil. He ap- 
pealed to members to place the authority 
and the moral power of the United Na- 
tions behind those who struggled for 
freedom—“clearly, decisively, now.” 

Turning to disarmament, Dr. Sukarno 
declared that no political system, no eco- 
nomic organization, was worth the de- 
struction of the world. 

The problem of disarmament was not 
only disagreement on narrow technical 
grounds but a problem of mutual dis- 
trust, open to solution by methods of 
discussion and diplomacy. “Surely we of 
Asia and Africa, and the other non- 
aligned countries, can help in this.” In 
fact, he believed that only pressure and 
effort from the non-aligned nations would 
Produce the results which the whole 
world needed. 

If there was any greater immorality 
than the brandishing of hydrogen weap- 
ons, it was the testing of those weapons, 
for there was scientific agreement that 
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such tests had evil genetical effects. The 
existing suspension of tests should serve 
as the basis for prohibition of testing and 
then for real disarmament. 

Even if agreement could be reached 
on disarmament, however, and the agree- 
ment could be implemented, peace would 
come only when the causes of tension 
and conflict were removed. That was why 
it was necessary to cooperate to bring 
about the end of imperialism, for where 
there was imperialism and where there 
were simultaneously armed forces, the 
situation was dangerous indeed. 

That, in fact, he said, was the situa- 
tion in West Irian which still labored 
under imperialism. The armed forces in 
West Irian were recently reinforced by 
an aircraft carrier from their remote 
homeland, and bordering that territory 
Indonesia’s troops stood guard by land 
and sea. The situation was therefore ex- 
plosive. 

For years Indonesia had tried to solve 
the problem of West Irian—through 
bilateral negotiations and through the 
machinery of the United Nations and the 
strength of world opinion there—but the 
Netherlands had left Indonesia no alter- 
native but to stiffen its attitude, he said. 
The result of the Netherlands’ failure to 
estimate correctly the current of history 
was that there was a threat to peace, and 
that involved, once again, the United 
Nations. 


“Also Threatens World Peace” 


“West Irian is a colonial sword poised 
over Indonesia,” President Sukarno stat- 
ed. “It points at our heart, but it also 
threatens world peace. . . . The threat 
to peace springs directly from the very 
existence of colonialism and imperial- 
ism.” 

The deplorable situation in the Congo 
was also caused directly and immediately 
by imperialism, not by its ending. He 
cautioned that the sovereignty of the 
Congo must be respected, there must be 
no interference in its internal affairs, and 
members must have confidence in it 
during its period of great trial and deep 
suffering. 

Dr. Sukarno referred also to the trag- 
edy of Algeria, where “both sides are 
being bled and ruined for lack of a 
solution.” The thirst for independence 
and the determination to achieve that 
independence were the central factors; 
what was not yet decided was how 
close and harmonious should be the 
future cooperation with France. Let a 
plebiscite be held under the United Na- 
tions in Algeria to determine the wishes 
of the people on just how close and 
harmonious those relations should be, 
he urged. Such a plebiscite, if held soon, 
would be the best guarantee that inde- 
pendent Algeria and France would have 
close and good cooperation for their 
mutual benefit. 

Turning to the larger issue of war and 
peace in the world, he pointed out that 
the new and the reborn nations did not 
present a threat to world peace. The 
clashing interests of the big powers, 
however, were a different matter. The 
confrontation between the two ideologies 





was dangerous, not only to those who 
confronted each other, but also to the 
rest of the world. It was not true, as 
Lord Russell once said, that the world 
was divided into two camps. Much of the 
world, indeed, was so divided, but Indo- 
nesia, for example, had taken what it 
needed from each but was not guided 
only by them. During the 2,000 years of 
Indonesia’s civilization, something more 
had evolved—Pantja Sila, the “five pil- 
lars”— belief in God, nationalism, inter- 
nationalism, democracy and social justice. 
Those were the principles which Indo- 
nesia fully accepted and used as its 
guide to all political, economic and 
social activity, and President Sukarno 
believed that they had universal signifi- 
cance and could be applied interna- 
tionally. 

The Charter remained the guiding star 
and inspiration of the United Nations, 
yet the Charter reflected the political and 
power constellation of the time of its 
origin, in many ways not the realities 
of the present. The adoption of those five 
principles, and writing them into the 
Charter, he believed, would greatly 
strengthen the United Nations and bring 
it into line with the recent development 
of the world. 

While all were grateful that the 
United States had offered the United 
Nations a permanent home, it was 
questionable whether that was advisable. 
In this connection President Sukarno 
made the following points: 

“The fact that the seat of the United 
Nations is in the territory of one of the 
cold war protagonists has meant that 
the cold war has worked its way even 
into the work and the administration and 
household of our Organization. 

“Let us enquire whether the seat of 
our Organization should not be removed 
from the atmosphere of the cold war. 
Let us enquire whether Asia or Africa or 
Geneva will offer a permanent home to 
us, remote from the cold war, uncom- 
mitted to either bloc, and where the 
representatives can move easily and 
freely where they will and, in doing so, 
perhaps gain a wider understanding of 
the world and its problems. .. . 

“Colonial turbulence, the rapid devel- 
opment of the still technically under- 
developed areas and the question of dis- 
armament are still suitable and urgent 
matters for our consideration and de- 
liberation. It has become clear that these 
vital matters cannot satisfactorily be 
dealt with by the present Organization of 
the United Nations. The fact is that our 
Organization reflects the world of 1945, 
not the world of today. This is so within 
all its bodies, except this single august 
Assembly, and in all its agencies. 

“The Organization and membership of 
the Security Council, that most impor- 
tant body, reflects the economic, military 
and power map of the world of 1945, 
when this Organization was born of a 
vast inspiration and vision. That is also 
true of most other agencies. They do 
not reflect the rise of the socialist coun- 
tries, nor the rocketing of Asian and 
African independence. 

“In order to modernize and make 
efficient our Organization, perhaps even 
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the Secretariat, under the leadership of 
its Secretary-General, may need to be 
revised. In saying this, I am not, most 
definitely not, in any way criticizing or 
denouncing the present Secretary-Gen- 
eral, who is striving to do a good job 
under outmoded conditions which must 
at times seem impossible. .. . 

“It is true that our Charter can be 
revised. I am aware that there exists a 
procedure for doing so, and a time when 
it can be done. But this question is 
urgent. It may be a matter of life and 
death for the United Nations. No nar- 
row legalistic thinking should prevent 
this being done at once. Equally it is 
essential that the distribution of seats 
in the Security Council and the other 
bodies and agencies should be revised.” 

There was no denying the fact that 
the United Nations in its present meth- 
ods and by its present form was a prod- 
uct of the “Western state system.” And 
while many respected and admired that 
system, was there any wonder that they 
looked at the United Nations, as a prod- 
uct of that system, with a question in 
their eyes? 

“We live in the midst of a revolution 
of rising demands,” President Sukarno 
declared. “Those who were previously 
without freedom now demand freedom. 
Those who were previously without a 
voice now demand that their voices be 
heard. Those who were previously hun- 
gry now demand rice, plentifully and 
every day. Those who were previously 
unlettered now demand education. .. . 
No less than three quarters of humanity 
is involved. . . . The success or failure 
of this Organization will be judged by 
its relationship to that revolution or 
rising demands.” 


As a practical step toward translating 
the hopes of all men into realities, he 
submitted, on behalf of Ghana, India, 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia, a draft resolution requesting 
the President of the United States and the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “to renew their contacts inter- 
rupted recently, so that their declared 
willingness to find solutions of the out- 
standing problems by negotiation may 
be progressively implemented” (see page 
52). 

On behalf of the five sponsors, he 
urged that it be adopted unanimously 
“so that the full force of the world's 
concern may be felt.” 

(Immediately after President Sukarno 
had spoken, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India went to the rostrum, not to take 
part in the general debate, but to move 
the joint draft resolution formally so 
that the Assembly would be seized of it 
and it might be debated and voted on.) 


COLOMBIA 


Julio César Turbay Ayala 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Stating his country’s concern over the 
failure of the great powers to reach an 
agreement on disarmament, Mr. Turbay 
Ayala said that a successful joint effort 
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by nations of good will to achieve re- 
sumed negotiations on this key issue 
would in large measure satisfy the 
world’s desire for peace. 

On behalf of his country, the Colom- 
bian Foreign Minister appealed to the 
great powers to provide formulas for 
agreement that would make it possible 
for mankind to live free from fear and 
insecurity. 

The arms race, Mr. Turbay Ayala 
declared, had devoured the energies of 
the powers having the greatest technical 
and economic possibilities and had di- 
verted much scientific effort into destruc- 
tive experiments which could plunge 
mankind back into the first dark days of 
creation. 

Although the destructive potential of 
nuclear weapons would seem to reduce 
the possibility of atomic warfare, it was 
not inconceivable that, out of despera- 
tion or pride, men might light the fire 
that could consume the world. Progress 
toward disarmament would doubtless eli- 
minate war, the Foreign Minister said, 
for the unarmed did not ordinarily seek 
armed conflict. Once nations lacked the 
power to intimidate, they would have to 
settle their differences peacefully; hu- 
manity would then be able to reach 
unsuspected levels of progress. 

In August 1959, the Foreign Ministers 
of the Americas met to study the causes 
of international tension in America. In 
August 1960 they convened to study the 
problems raised for hemispheric unity 
and solidarity by Prime Minister Khrush- 
chev’s declarations regarding rocket inter- 
vention in the differences between two 
American states and the different types 
of agreement given by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to the Soviet offer. 

America, Mr. Turbay Ayala told the 
Assembly, had a regional system which 
provided ample resources for settling dis- 
putes peacefully. Under that system, 
which was older than the United Na- 
tions, wars of aggression had been out- 
lawed in the hemisphere and the tenet 
that victory granted no rights had been 
established. Any aggression by any 
American state against any other Ameri- 
can state was deemed an aggression 
against all the rest of the continent; thus 
it had been possible to slow down the 
arms race that was consuming so many 
of Latin America’s economic resources. 

Expressing Latin America’s faith in 
the efficacy of the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Turbay 
Ayala stated that it was “pursuant to 
that treaty—and not to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which we consider entirely super- 
seded—that we are able to mobilize full 
American will to ensure hemispheric 
solidarity and defence.” 

Speaking about extra-continental inter- 
ference, he recalled that Secretary of 
State Herter, at the Conference of For- 
eign Ministers held in Costa Rica, had 
stated “most emphatically” that the 
United States had no intention of taking 
aggressive action against Cuba, “thus 
seconding and ratifying the statements 
made by Ambassador Lodge in the 
Security Council.” The Latin American 
countries, he added, had stated categori- 
cally that Cuba needed no protection 











from the Soviet Union or from any other 
extra-continental power and that its free- 
dom of action was assured by the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, which was the 
backbone of the Inter-American system. 

The Latin American countries, Mr. 
Turbay Ayala continued, not only con- 
sidered peaceful coexistence necessary; 
they hoped that humanity might be able 
not only to coexist, but to live together 
in a civilized way, cooperating in specific 
plans for the general welfare. Peaceful 
coexistence, however, was weakened 
when countries flouted or encouraged 
violation of the principle of non-inter- 
vention. The stand taken by the Foreign 
Ministers in San José, Mr. Turbay Ayala 
pointed out, was directed specifically at 
rejecting and condemning any extra-con- 
tinental effort to interfere in America’s 
problems. 

In keeping with the principle of the 
peaceful coexistence of peoples, he said, 
it was possible for countries of the most 
divergent political philosophies and with 
diametrically opposed systems of govern- 
ment to enter into diplomatic, commer- 
cial and cultural relations. Pointing out 
that some countries of the American 
continent maintained relations with the 
socialist countries, even with the Soviet 
Union, he added, “However, we must 
stress the fact that under the guise of 
such relations or as a pretext for them 
we of America do not intend to permit 
any act of extra-continental intervention 
in our lands even if it is allegedly to be 
carried out under the ominous protection 
of guided missiles.” 

The principle of non-intervention of 
one American state in the domestic or 
foreign affairs of any other American 
state and the belief that each state had 
the right, freely and spontaneously to de- 
velop its own cultural, political and eco- 
nomic life, while respecting the rights of 
the human person and the principles of 
universal morality, showed that in re- 
jecting extra-continental interference, 
America applied to foreign powers the 
same procedure that it applied to itself. 

Interference in the affairs of another 
state to impose ideologies or political, 
economic or social principles was un- 
lawful, Mr. Turbay Ayala stated. “We 
wish to be neither importers nor ex- 
porters of revolution. We wish to achieve 
the evolution of our peoples within the 
framework of American methods and 
procedures which are in keeping with our 
civilization and customs. 

“Cuba, like all other American states, 
can rest assured that her integrity, inde- 
pendence.and sovereignty are fully guar- 
anteed and safeguarded by the founding 
principles of our regional organization. 
The heroic Cuban people have no need 
to seek from the Soviet Union a pro- 
tection which can never be more effec- 
tive or appropriate than that which her 
sister republics of America have offered 
her,” he said. 

The Bogota Economic Declaration 
clearly reflected the will of the 19 signa- 
tories to combat underdevelopment. The 
signatories committed themselves to an 
ambitious social plan. Agrarian reform, 
housing, education, health and small in- 
dustry, Mr. Turbay Ayala pointed out, 
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would receive the benefit of foreign 
credits, heretofore reserved only for pro- 
grams sure to produce dividends. 


“The United Nations was created in 
order to keep alive a constant contact 
among the representatives of member 
states and thus to avoid peoples unilater- 
ally taking stands that might all too 
easily lead them to war. The efficiency 
of the Organization has been put to the 
most difficult tests and, fortunately, has 
emerged unscathed. The record that the 
United Nations can show the world is 
satisfactory and justifies the efforts of 
its creators and the faith that the world 
has placed in it,” declared the Foreign 
Minister of Colombia. 


CUBA‘S REPLY to Colombia 


Dr. Manuel Bisbe, permanent repre- 
sentative of Cuba to the United Nations, 
exercising the right of reply, questioned 
the accuracy of Dr. Turbay Ayala’s 
statement regarding Chairman Khrush- 
chev’s declarations on Soviet rocket in- 
tervention in the differences between two 
American states and agreements given by 
the Cuban Government to the Soviet 
offer. 

The Soviet Union’s declaration, Dr. 
Bisbe said, was conditioned by the pos- 
sibility of a United States invasion of 
Cuba; at that moment, Cuba had had 
no choice but to accept with gratitude 
the assistance offered. 

The Cuban delegate called the Foreign 
Ministers’ action at San José contradic- 
tory, for, he said, they had condemned 
an outside aggression which did not 
exist, but failed to mention—United 
States aggression against Cuba, a conti- 
nental aggression which did exist. He 
referred especially to economic aggres- 
sion, which had been condemned in 
American treaties. “Isn’t reducing Cuba’s 
Sugar quota by more than 900,000 tons 
real and positive aggression?” he asked. 

With reference to Dr. Turbay Ayala’s 
remarks on the American regional sys- 
tem, Dr. Bisbe said that the Revolu- 
tionary Cuban Government, though not 
underestimating regional action, fully ex- 
ercised its rights under the United Na- 
tions Charter. Cuba felt that it had re- 
course to both the procedure established 
by the Charter and to regional action; if 
the Latin American countries had re- 
course only to their regional organiza- 
tion, they would divest themselves of 
their rights under the Charter. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Eugene Schaus 
Vice-President of the Government and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

The admission of 16 new members, 
bringing the United Nations closer to 
universality, was a matter of rejoicing, 
said Mr. Schaus. As the theatre of so 
many deadly struggles during its thou- 
sand years of existence, Luxembourg 
Shared and understood the gratification 
of those countries now attaining inde- 
Pendence. It was the small countries 
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which especially found a guarantee for 
their national existence and independence 
in the realization and fulfillment of the 
ideals of the Charter, since it was those 
countries which had most to fear from 
aggression or subversion. 

On the Congo question, Luxembourg 
considered that Belgium had been un- 
justly charged with imperialism, espe- 
cially by the Soviet Union. History— 
that impartial arbiter of the actions of 
peoples and individuals—once passions 
had been calmed, would do justice to the 
work accomplished by Belgium in the 
Congo. 

Luxembourg extended its “gratitude 
and admiration” to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff, who had demonstrated 
“the necessary qualities of clairvoyance, 
perspicacity, energy and effectiveness” in 
implementing the resolutions adopted 
on the Congo question. Because they had 
kept faith with the letter and the spirit 
of the principles and decisions of the 
Organization, they were now subjected 
to criticism by those who, unilaterally 
and outside the United Nations, wished 
to foist upon the Congo and, through 
the Congo, their own law upon the 
world. The only way out of the crisis 
which now disturbed the Congo was 
through the United Nations Charter and 
the beneficent action of the Organiza- 
tion inspired thereby. 

The problem of disarmament was not 
primarily a military one but basically a 
political issue. It was fatuous to speak 
sincerely of disarmament so long as an 
imperialism continued to aspire to world 
domination, imposing its designs only 
through force. The formulas advanced 
in the General Assembly by President 
Eisenhower and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom were capable of 
constituting a sound and lasting basis 
for the solution of the major problem of 
disarmament, which equally affected all 
the peoples of the world. It was to be 
hoped that the Geneva negotiations, in- 
terrupted and boycotted by the com- 
munist countries, would be resumed as 
swiftly as possible. 

With regard to East-West relations, 
Mr. Schaus did not think there had 
been any radical change in the views 
of “our communist interlocutors.” While 
it was true that the door might be opened 
again in the current session to confer- 
ences between the two worlds, and that 
this might permit the desired resumption 
of conversations, it was also true that the 
behavior of the communist leaders over 
the past few months and the speeches 
they had made before the General As- 
sembly demonstrated that “we are far 
removed from effective understanding 
and that peace as we conceive it is also 
very distant.” Everything in their be- 
havior, in their statements, proposals and 
suggestions, proved that the Soviet Un- 
ion and the other countries of the com- 
munist world regarded peaceful coex- 
istence and the reduction of tension as 
being closely linked with domination over 
the non-communist world. 

Luxembourg wished to cooperate with 
all member states in the search for a 
solution of the most important and 
serious issues confronting the world. 








Efforts must be increased to aid and 
support underdeveloped countries by 
raising their standards of living through 
cooperation of the advanced and de- 
veloped countries. Even though bilateral 
and multilateral programs had been in- 
stituted for the raising of economic, cul- 
tural and social standards in vast regions 
of the world, much remained to be 
done within the framework of the United 
Nations. Luxembourg was prepared, in 
the future as in the past, to contribute 
to these programs to the extent that its 
modest capabilities allowed. . 

This was an uncertain and troubled 
world. “But it is a world of vast poten- 
tialities,” Mr. Schaus declared, “and be- 
tween construction and destruction there 
is no doubt as to which path the peoples 
wish to follow. The United Nations Or- 
ganization is the repository of a great 
hope. It has the duty of responding to 
the hopes of mankind.” 


BELGIUM 


Pierre Wigny 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Mr. Wigny said there were three prin- 
ciple topics for consideration: One was 
the proposed reorganization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, whose structure, function and 
vitality had been challenged. The second 
issue concerned relations between the 
communist world and the Western world. 
Finally, these two crises had, at least 
partially, been made more intense by 
troubled Africa, and especially the inde- 
pendent Congo, which was “casting about 
to find its destiny”. 

Touching first on the question of the 
reorganization of the United Nations, 
Mr. Wigny said the Soviet proposal, in 
effect, was that three blocs should be 
represented in the Secretariat and that 
all decisions—even administrative ones— 
should be adopted with the agreement 
of all three heads. The audacity of the 
idea was surprising, since after all most 
of the delegations in the Assembly rep- 
resented small and middle-sized coun- 
tries. If they were to believe they were 
to register forever as clients of one or 
another power, then they should not be 
here wasting time in debates. “Perhaps 
we should be instructed through the mails 
as to what decision should be adopted,” 
he observed. 

They were members of the United Na- 
tions not in order to be regimented but 
for each member to defend his legitimate 
interests and to contribute on a footing 
of equality to the building of a better 
world. The small and middle-sized pow- 
ers had everything to lose in war, and 
they were more devoted to peace than 
anybody else. They were prepared to 
practice the virtues of tolerance and 
understand the views of others and, be- 
ing the most numerous, could gather a 
respectable force in the service of a 
moderated judgment and in favor of 
moderation. 

In pleading the cause of the small 
powers, he was also pleading the cause 
of the United Nations against those who, 
with incredible impudence, had “thrown 
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off the mask of the genuine imperialism 
of today.” It was painful that such sug- 
gestions should have come forward at 
the time when new nations, proud of 
their independence, had taken their seats 
in the Assembly, he said. 

Turning to his second main topic, 
Mr. Wigny said that never before had 
armaments been heavier, economically 
more unsupportable, militarily a more 
dangerous burden. But disarmament was 
something which had to be believed in 
and willed; it must never be abandoned. 
In order to succeed a working method 
must be devised, and especially premises 
must be found. Where to start? This 
point had been clarified by the Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, who had explained 
very aptly that the starting point must 
be this: each should accept that others 
should have a régime, a system and an 
ideology different from one’s own. 

If all were truly animated by the 
spirit of tolerance, then disarmament 
might be attempted. He believed that it 
would perhaps be possible to devise a 
practical formula by drawing a distinc- 
tion between, on the one hand, the final 
objective and, on the other hand, the 
first measures to be taken and the work- 
ing methods to be adopted. The final ob- 
jective was general, integral, multilateral 
disarmament to be achieved as swiftly as 
possible. 

The problem was to replace people’s 
feelings of security, which today were 
based on weapons, by some other basis. 
This required a good deal of time. The 
sentiment of security must be recreated. 
For international disputes, after ll, 
would continue to emerge and those in 
danger of spoliation must have some 
way of getting justice done. Control by 
itself was insufficient to breed that senti- 
ment of security because the great na- 
tions, by their weight alone, demographic 
and economic, would always remain a 
potential danger to others. While speed 
could not be confused with quasi-instan- 
taneous measures, they should get to- 
gether on some immediate measures 
which could be taken at once and step 
by step advance toward the objective. 
Finally, there would come the determina- 
tion of working methods. In this regard, 
Mr. Wigny commended members’ atten- 
tion to the proposals made by the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. 

On the question of German rearma- 
ment, Belgium had a valuable testimony, 
having twice been unjustly invaded and 
for nine years under military occupation. 
But why engage in recrimination? Bel- 
gium believed that out of two terrible 
ordeals a new Germany had emerged 
which was a loyal associate. Its Govern- 
ment had solemnly affirmed in public 
declarations that it had foresworn the 
use of force for the achievement of its 
aspirations. 


The Congo 


On the question of the Congo, Mr. 
Wigny wished to recall facts which, 
he said, were either not known or had 
been forgotten. In 1958, Belgium sent to 
the Congo a commission of political 
leaders which questioned all Congolese 
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notables to ascertain their aspirations. 
Following the commission's report, the 
Belgian Government declared that it was 
preparing to grant independence to the 
Congo. In January 1960 a round-table 
conference was convened in Brussels. At 
that conference Congolese and Belgian 
leaders sat together to determine jointly 
the political structure for the independent 
Congo. The conclusions adopted were 
either unanimous or almost unanimous. 

In 1960 there took place throughout 
the territory elections that were free, 
secret and universal. In June 1960 the 
King of the Belgians, empowered by the 
constitutional responsibility of his minis- 
ters, who were responsible to Parliament, 
opened a Congolese national Govern- 
ment which seemed to be in a position to 
command the confidence of the Congo- 
lese Parliament. The regularity and 
honesty of the operation could not be 
questioned. 

Emphasizing Belgium’s impartiality 
and refusal to intervene in the Congo’s 
affairs, Mr. Wigny noted that it was 
Mr. Kasavubu [President of the Repub- 
lic] who was elected by the Congolese 
Parliament—not by Belgium—to be the 
Chief of State. It was he who, under his 
constitutional powers, exercised the right 
of revoking his mandate to the first 
government and replacing it by another 
government. 

It had been alleged that Belgium re- 
gretted its previous decision and decided 
on July 10 to take back what it had 
given away on June 30; that, after having 
granted complete independence to the 
Congo, with no reservations, Belgium 
immediately sought to restore a control 
which would have been much easier not 
to abandon in the first place. There had 
never been a shred of evidence to sup- 
port those charges, he declared. 

As for the economic and social situ- 
ation, Mr. Wigny held that the Congo 
had been fully equipped “to cut an im- 
pressive figure as an independent state.” 
Under Belgium’s constitution everything 
which had come from the Congo be- 
longed to the Congo and not to Belgium. 
There was no alienation of native land, 
as land was protected by severe legis- 
lation against any cession of concession. 
The concessionary corporations had 
themselves to grant rights to public au- 
thorities, and this was the property of 
the Congolese, as were all royalties. 

The Congo’s credit in Belgian gold 
was high. A Soviet note had stated that 
the Congo was “scarcely emerging from 
utter illiteracy.” Yet in the Congo, a 
country about one third as large as the 
United States with a population of only 
about 14 million, with difficult communi- 
cations and transport, with large numbers 
of people living in the bush, more than 
half of the children were going to school. 
A network of secondary schools was 
capped in 1952 and 1954 by the estab- 
lishment of two high-level universities. 
Their educational standards were strictly 
equivalent to those of Belgium’s own 
universities, and they had all the usual 
university faculties. 

It was alleged that Belgium had left the 
Congo without having trained the neces- 
sary élites. He asked members to look 





at the political map of the Congo. Those 
who upbraided Belgium for not having 
had that part of wisdom would have up- 
braided it even more if it had shown 
timidity. 

The Congo had reached such a level 
of economic and intellectual develop- 
ment that it would not have been fair 
to deny it emancipation while all its 
neighbors were achieving political free- 
dom. This decision was not reached with- 
out precautions. Belgium, fully cognizant 
of the danger, had proposed the follow- 
ing arrangements: pending the assump- 
tion of duty by young Congolese univer- 
sity graduates, it had left at the disposal 
of the Congo 10,000 experts, most of 
university level. They were physicians, 
teachers, administrators, judges and tech- 
nicians of all levels. They remained 
there; they were being paid and directed 
and were under the command of the 
Congolese Government. They were not 
Belgian civil servants, but Congolese civil 
servants, at the command of the Congo- 
lese Government. They were prepared to 
stay and carry out their functions effi- 
ciently, as they had done before. 


For the 1960 financial year Belgium 
had set aside $100 million. Belgium was 
doing everything which was now being 
asked of all of the members of the Unit- 
ed Nations for 1960. Ten thousand ex- 
perts, $100 million per year: these were 
figures which might well be pondered and 
compared with what was to be done by 
a much larger institution than the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium, namely, the United 
Nations as a whole. 


It was the Congolese people and Bel- 
gian experts — nobody else — who had 
equipped the country economically, so- 
cially and in human terms. A grave crisis 
would not conceal these fundamental 
realities and truths. Once order had been 
restored in its internal affairs, “the Congo 
will be what it was destined to be; a 
great power of Africa,” Mr. Wigny de- 
clared. In conclusion, he said the peace 
of the world was not a question of pas- 
sion but rather of wisdom. “If it can no 
longer be imposed by force, it must 
need be founded on tolerance. This 
is the spirit in which Belgium will con- 
tinue to support the efforts of the United 
Nations.” 


USSR REPLY Concerning 
Proposed Executive Body 


Mr. Khrushchev addressed the Assem- 
bly again on October 3 to reply to 
“certain” speakers and to clarify his 
delegation’s position on the role and 
place of the United Nations executive 
body which he had proposed should be 
set up instead of the post of Secretary- 
General. 

There had been tremendous social and 
political changes in the 15 years since 
the United Nations was established, he 
pointed out. When the Second World 
War ended, for example, there were only 
two socialist states, the Soviet Union and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

The United States, which led the capt- 
talist world, had emerged as the richest 
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and economically the most powerful. It 
had lost the least and profited the most 
of any country in the war. But, contrary 
to the hopes of the imperialist powers, 
the Soviet Union, with a mighty army 
and a devastated national economy, had 
recovered its strength and gained a high 
pace of development that amazed the 
world. 

The path of socialism was taken by 
China, which was successfully developing 
its economy and culture; by Czecho- 
slovakia, a highly developed capitalist 
country which disproved the contention 
that socialism found ground only in back- 
ward and underdeveloped countries; and 
by the German Democratic Republic, 
which, in contrast to West Germany, was 
rapidly developing while remaining a 
peace-loving country. 

Socialism had won a firm place for 
itself, as well as recognition and respect. 
The socialist states of Europe and Asia 
now had more than 1,000 million people, 
while capitalism was nearing its end. Of 
the world’s 3,000 million people, more 
than one third lived in countries which 
for the most part established their so- 
cialist statehood during the last 15 years. 

It had thus become obvious that the 
structure of some United Nations bodies 
which used to reflect the actual state of 
affairs, such as the Security Council and 
especially the Secretariat, were now out 
of date. 

Furthermore, new independent states 
had appeared, again with a population 
exceeding 1,000 million, which adhered 
to a neutralist policy—India, Indonesia, 
Burma, the United Arab Republic, the 
young states of Africa and Asia—and 
their interests, too, were not taken into 
account in the Security Council or the 
Secretariat. 

Mr. Khrushchev continued: 

“When the Soviet Government raises 
the question of reorganizing the Secre- 
tariat-General, this only bespeaks our 
deep concern with the necessity for the 
normal functioning of the United Nations 
in such a way as to reflect the interests 
of the peoples of all countries and not 
the interests of one group of countries 
or even certain sections. 

“Today only one man is the interpreter 
and the executor of all the decisions of 
the Assembly and the Security Council. 
. . . This one man—Mr. Hammarskjold, 
in this particular instance—must . . . take 
into account the interests of the countries 
of monopolistic capital and the interests 
of the socialist countries and the interests 
of the neutralist countries. But this is 
impossible. Everyone has heard how 
vigorously the imperialist countries de- 
fend the attitude, the position, of Mr. 
Hammarskjold. Is it not clear whose 
interests he interprets and executes? 

_“Mr. Hammarskjold has always been 
biased with regard to the socialist coun- 
tries; he has always upheld the interests 
of the United States and other countries 
of monopoly capital. The events in the 
Congo, where he played a truly deplor- 
able role, were but the last drop that 
filled the cup of our patience to over- 
flowing.” 

The Soviet Prime Minister went on to 
declare that Mr. Hammarskjold had used 
the United Nations armed forces, not in 
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support of the legitimate Parliament and 
Government of the Congo, at whose 
request the troops were sent in, but in 
support of the colonialist forces which 
had been and were fighting against the 
Congolese Parliament and the legitimate 
Government in order to impose a new 
yoke on the Congo. 

“To avoid misinterpretation, I want to 
reaffirm that we do not trust Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and cannot trust him. If he 
himself does not muster up enough 
courage to resign, so to say, in a chival- 
rous manner, then we shall draw the 
necessary conclusions from the situation 
obtaining. It is not proper for a man 
who has flouted elementary justice to 
hold such an important post as that of 
Secretary-General.” 

Some would say, continued Mr. 
Khrushchev, that Mr. Hammarskjold 
should perhaps be replaced by another, 
more worthy man. But would this ensure 
the United Nations against a repetition 
of such mistakes in the future? He 
thought not, as any other Secretary- 
General would also fail objectively to 
represent the interests of the three dif- 
ferent groups of states. 


“One-Sided Trend” 


“Now, unfortunately, there exists a 
one-sided trend in the work of the United 
Nations, in the work of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the 
Secretary-General. So far, one group of 
states led by the United States is pre- 
dominant, and, at that, today it does not 
even dominate under the right of the 
strong... 

“The real situation in the present-day 
world is such that the strength of the two 
most powerful states—the Soviet Union 
and the United States—is at least equal, 
while if the other socialist countries and 
former colonial countries are borne in 
mind, it becomes clear that not only law 
and justice but force as well is on the 
side of the peace-loving states.” 

Mr. Khrushchev held that the United 
Nations could be in a position to ex- 
tinguish the sparks of war only if due 
regard were taken of the interests of all 
three groups of states. He contended that 
it would be impossible to pick one man 
for the office of Secretary-General who 
could take into consideration the interests 
of all three groups of states. A repre- 
sentative of the socialist countries could 
be nominated, but, understandably, the 
Western powers would regard him with 
mistrust. How could they in turn ask the 
socialist states to believe in the objectiv- 
ity of their candidate, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold? The legitimate demands of the 
neutralist countries should also be taken 
into account, he said. 

“Therefore, the only correct solution 
lies in the establishment of such an ex- 
ecutive body in which the three groups 
of states would be represented by three 
persons, and it is they who should carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly,” Mr. Khrush- 
chev explained. 

“Some say that if the executive body 
of the United Nations is composed of 
three persons, it will be paralyzed. But 





it will precisely be the task of those who 
are appointed to this body to find such 
wise decisions as would ensure peace, 
which means that they must take into 
consideration the interests of all the 
groups of states... 

“Those who allege that the Soviet 
Union is advancing proposals which 
would destroy the United Nations ap- 
praise the United Nations activities from 
the standpoint of only one group of 
states.” 

Turning to other matters, Mr. Khrush- 
chev said: “If our proposals on disarma- 
ment are accepted, we are ready to 
accept any Western proposals on inter- 
national control. . . . The efforts of all 
countries and all peoples are required to 
make the governments of those countries 
on which agreement depends translate 
general and complete disarmament into 
reality.” 

It was naive to say “that Khrushchev 
and Eisenhower should be locked in a 
room and kept there until they reach 
agreement on disarmament,” for they 
might sit indefinitely and accomplish 
nothing if the President showed no desire 
to come to agreement. 

Mr. Khrushchev agreed in principle 
that, after disarmament, international 
armed forces should be set up. But who 
would command them? 

“Will it be the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General?” he asked. “But single- 
handed decisions on specific action in 
such a case will depend on the moral 
convictions, on the conscience of the 
United Nations Secretary-General. Is it 
admissible to make the destinies of mil- 
lions contingent on the actions of a single 
person holding this post? We cannot rely 
on the Secretary-General’s conscience, 
because everyone has his own view re- 
garding conscience, his own understand- 
ing of moral standards. The capitalist 
world has its own moral standards, the 
communist world its own, and the neu- 
tralist countries their own. 

“It is therefore necessary, taking ac- 
count of specific circumstances, to build 
the United Nations machinery in such a 
way as to make it reflect the actual 
situation in the world and express the 
interests of peoples belonging to different 
groups of states. There can be no dis- 
armament, no international armed forces 
can be created, if there are no guarantees 
for all three groups against misuse of 
these armed forces.” 

Mr. Khrushchev added: “We are not 
seeking privileges for ourselves, but we 
do not want others to have privileges 
over us. What we want is equality for 
all.” 

He rejected accusations that he was 
destroying the United Nations, On the 
contrary, his proposals aimed at strength- 
ening the United Nations, he said. It was 
the states which pursued narrow sectional 
interests that would eventually lead the 
United Nations to collapse. 

“If the machinery which is called upon 
to solve major international issues with 
due regard for the interests of all states, 
if this United Nations machinery—the 
Security Council and the Secretariat— 
resolve these questions to the detriment 
of the socialist and neutralist states, then, 
naturally, these countries will not recog- 
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nize such decisions and will rely on their 
own strength to defend the interests of 
their states, the interests of peace,” he 
said. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPLY to USSR 


In reply to Mr. Khrushchev, Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold spoke as follows: 

“The head of the Soviet delegation to 
the General Assembly this morning, in 
exercising his right of reply, said, among 
other things, that the present Secretary- 
General has always been biased against 
the socialist countries, that he has used 
the United Nations to support the colo- 
nial forces fighting the Congolese Gov- 
ernment and Parliament in order to im- 
pose ‘a new yoke on the Congo’; and, 
finally, that if I myself do ‘not muster 
up enough courage to resign, so to say, 
in a chivalrous manner, then we [the 
Soviet Union] shall draw the necessary 
conclusions from the situation obtaining.’ 
In support of his challenge, the represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union said that it is 
not proper for a man who has ‘flouted 
elementary justice to hold such an im- 
portant post as that of Secretary-Gen- 
eral.’ 

“Later on he found reason to say to 
the representatives at this session that 
they should not ‘submit to the clamorous 
phrases pronounced here’ by me in at- 
tempts to justify the bloody crimes per- 
petrated against the Congolese people.’ 

“The General Assembly can rightly 
expect an immediate reply from my side 
to a statement so directly addressed to 
me regarding a matter of such potential 
significance. 

“The Assembly has witnessed over the 
last weeks how historical truth is estab- 
lished. Once an allegation has been re- 
peated a few times it is no longer an 
allegation, it is an established fact even 
if no evidence has been brought out to 
support it. However, facts are facts and 
the true facts are there for whosoever 
cares for truth. Those who invoke history 
will certainly be heard by history. And 
they will have to accept its verdict as it 
will be pronounced on the basis of the 
facts by men free of mind and firm in 
their conviction that only on a scrutiny 
of truth can a future of peace be built. 

“IT have no reason to defend myself or 
my colleagues against the accusations and 
judgments to which you have listened. 
Let me say only this: that you, all of 
you, are the judges. No single party can 
claim that authority. I am sure that you 
will be guided by truth and justice. In 
particular, let those who know what the 
United Nations has done and is doing in 
the Congo, and those who are not pur- 
suing aims proper only to themselves, 
pass judgment on our actions there. Let 
the countries which have liberated them- 
selves in the last 15 years speak for 
themselves. 

“I regret that the intervention to which 
I found it necessary to reply has again 
tended to personalize an issue which, as 
I have said, in my view is not a question 
of a man but of an institution. The man 
does not count; the institution does. A 
weak or non-existent executive would 
mean that the United Nations would no 
longer be able to serve as an effective 
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instrument for active protection of the 
interests of those many members who 
need such protection. The man holding 
the responsibility as Chief Executive 
should leave if he weakens the executive. 
He should stay if this is necessary for its 
maintenance. This and only this seems to 
me to be the substantive criterion that 
has to be applied. 


“I said the other day that I would not 
wish to continue to serve as Secretary- 
General one day longer than such con- 
tinued service was considered to be in 
the best interests of the Organization. 
The statement this morning seems to 
indicate that the Soviet Union finds it 
impossible to work with the present Sec- 
retary-General. This may seem to provide 
a strong reason why I should resign. 
However, the Soviet Union has also made 
it clear that if the present Secretary- 
General were to resign now, it would 
not wish to elect a new incumbent but 
insist on an arrangement which — and 
this is my firm conviction based on broad 
experience—would make it impossible to 
maintain an effective executive. By re- 
signing I would, therefore, at the present 
difficult and dangerous juncture, throw 
the Organization to the winds. I have no 
right to do so because I have a responsi- 
bility to all those member states for 
which the Organization is of decisive 
importance—a responsibility which over- 
rides all other considerations. 

“It is not the Soviet Union or indeed 
any other big powers which need the 
United Nations for their protection. It is 
all the others. In this sense, the Organi- 
zation is first of all their Organization, 
and I deeply believe in the wisdom with 
which they will be able to use it and 
guide it. I shall remain in my post during 
the term of office as a servant of the 
Organization in the interest of all those 
other nations as long as they wish me to 
do so. 

“In this context the representative of 
the Soviet Union spoke of courage. It is 
very easy to resign. It is not so easy to 
stay on. It is very easy to bow to the 
wish of a big power. It is another matter 
to resist. As is well known to all mem- 
bers of this Assembly, I have done so 
before on many occasions and in many 
directions. If it is the wish of those 
nations who see in the Organization their 
best protection in the present world, I 
shall now do so again.” 


JORDAN 


King Hussein 

There were, said H. M. the King of 
Jordan, four main reasons why he had 
come to the Assembly. First, he was 
deeply concerned over what seemed to 
be an obvious attempt to wreck the 
United Nations. Second, he wanted there 
to be no mistake as to where Jordan 
stood in the conflict of ideologies en- 
dangering world peace. Third, as Head 
of a small nation, he thought it his duty 
to share with other United Nations mem- 
bers Jordan’s experience in preserving 
the freedom for which, like them, it had 
fought hard to win. Fourth, it was his 
duty to express his views on the three 








vital Middle East problems: the growing 
tension between Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic, the independence of Al- 
geria, and the unsolved problem of 
Palestine. 

The United Nations, he stated, pre- 
sented the only hope of peace and free- 
dom to humanity and was of major sig- 
nificance to all the small nations. Yet 
the Soviet Union had sought to destroy 
the United Nations almost from _ its 
birth. Its performance at the current 
Assembly session, the attempt to weaken 
the powers of the Secretary-General, 
and the proposal to move the site of the 
Organization’s Headquarters were only 
slightly concealed efforts to destroy the 
United Nations itself. 

Stressing the importance of this As- 
sembly session, the King of Jordan said 
that the unsolved problems before the 
Assembly had grown so that their con- 
tinued existence threatened not only the 
peace of the world, but its very life. On 
almost every vital issue, he continued, 
the nations of the world were being of- 
fered a choice between becoming part of 
the Soviet empire or standing as free 
nations whose sole external allegiance 
was to the United Nations itself. Jordan 
had made its choice. “We reject com- 
munism.” The Arab people would never 
bow to communism, for Arab national- 
ism was too deep-rooted in the love of 
God, the love of freedom and the con- 
cept of the equality of all before God 
ever to be supplanted by a system which 
denied the importance of these ideas. 


In taking its stand with the free world, 
however, Jordan did not forget its long 
struggle for liberation. Nor could it sup- 
port existing injustices being committed 
by some members of the free world. 
But in the setting sun of the old im- 
perialism they were not blinded to the 
new and far more tyrannical and dan- 
gerous imperialism of communism. 


“While we reject the doctrine of neu- 
tralism for ourselves, we respect the right 
of any nation to choose its own course 
of action. But we are wary of the use 
of neutralism to exploit the division be- 
tween communism and the free world. 
We are also wary of the danger in some 
cases of communist expansion under the 
guise of neutralism.” 


The problem of the Middle East was 
vital to world peace and hence of major 
concern to the United Nations. In addi- 
tion to the problems of Algeria and of 
Palestine, the Assembly should also be 
aware of the tensions existing between 
Jordan and the United Arab Republic. 
To remain silent on this would be to 
encourage the continuance of a situation 
that could destroy the Arab nation and, 
in the process, lead to the involvement 
of the major powers and world conflict. 

So menacing was the United Arab 
Republic’s attitude toward Jordan and 
so constant were its attacks upon it, he 
continued, that on August 21, 1958, the 
General Assembly endorsed an Arab 
League resolution by which the United 
Arab Republic pledged itself to cease its 
campaign against us. Unhappily, he add- 
ed, it did not honor its pledge. 

The situation once again became so 
grave that the Arab League adopted a 
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resolution calling upon its members to 
refrain from all activities that would dis- 
turb “fraternal relations.” The day fol- 
lowing the close of that session, Jordan’s 
Prime Minister, along with eleven others, 
was killed by a bomb placed in his desk. 

Considerable significance, commented 
King Hussein, was to be found in the 
fact that Jordan’s troubles with the 
United Arab Republic dated from the 
time that he denounced the growing 
menace of communism in the Arab 
world. Moreover, there was a significant 
parallel between the tactics used against 
Jordan and those employed by com- 
munism. 

The Soviet Union’s aim was to split 
friend from friend, in order to achieve 
total world domination. The United 
Arab Republic, in seeking to dominate 
the Arab world, had adopted, as part of 
its policy of “neutralism,” some of the 
methods of the country “of which it is 
most fondly neutral. Should they suc- 
ceed, either as a neutral or as an openly 
avowed communist ally, they will de- 
stroy the very basic aims of the Arab 
nation.” 

The hope for more freedom, more co- 
operation, and a better world, and even 
survival, lay in adherence to mutually 
agreed ways of dealing with one an- 
other. Better ways must be found to 
bring the combined weight of opinion 
quickly and effectively to bear upon 
whatever nation transgressed these agreed 
interrelationships. It was in the success- 
ful application of the idea of govern- 
ment by law applied to the actions of 
sovereign states that the survival and 
progress of Jordan and so many other 
small nations would in the end be 
decided. 

The United Nations was the only in- 
strument capable of applying this idea 
successfully. Should it fail in this, the 
small nations would perforce have to 
solve their problems in their own way. 
This would be the worst kind of retrogres- 
sion toward the kind of “might makes 
right” world. 

While Jordan would naturally wel- 
come evidence of United Nations sup- 
port of its position, which it believed to 
be based upon the principles on which 
progress toward better relations between 
nations must rest, it did not expect or 
request any United Nations special or 
immediate response. “If we can collec- 
tively devise and carry out better means 
than we now have to assure the integrity 
of smaller nations and to guarantee their 
ability to improve their lot, free from 
outside interference, then we will have 
progressed.” 

The tragedy of Algeria showed signs 
of becoming graver because of refusal 
to recognize the right of the people to 
determine their own future. The United 
Nations could not afford to take a pas- 
sive position in this matter any more 
than it had been passive about Korea 
or about Hungary. 

The problem was far more serious be- 
cause a party to it was a member of the 
free world. The appeal to France to up- 
hold its own tradition of liberty, freedom 
and equality, must be no less vigorous 


because it was a member of the free 
world. 
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As to the Palestine problem, King 
Hussein said that the world’s conscience 
seemed to have closed its eyes in a 
rather shameful manner, and for far too 
long, to a serious tragedy of humanity 
involving over a million Arabs of Pales- 
tine. 

The original failure of the United 
Nations to permit a people the right of 
self-determination in 1947 had left in its 
wake a still sorrowfully unresolved situa- 
tion. The Arab people of Palestine were 
wronged by the partitioning of Palestine 
and by the subsequent establishment of 
the State of Israel. 

The rights of the Palestinians must be 
restored to them without fail. Nothing 
had been done to persuade Israel to live 
up to the Assembly resolutions such as 
those of 1948 and 1959. The United 
Nations must enforce its will upon a 
member which refused to abide by its 
decisions. There would be no real peace 
in the Middle East without an honorable, 
just solution to the Palestine tragedy and 
the complete restoration of the rights of 
the Arab people of Palestine. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC’S REPLY to Jordan 


Replying to some of the statements 
made by King Hussein of Jordan, Mr. 
Rafik Asha, of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, regretted the need at this time of 
world tension to take the time of the 
Assembly to deal with “unwarranted, un- 
corroborated and fantastic wholesale ac- 
cusations.” He reaffirmed his Govern- 
ment’s determination to pursue, un- 
daunted and undistracted by any noises 
of false allegations, its work of construc- 
tiveness for the welfare, the happiness 
and the honor of its people in brotherly 
and full cooperation with all the Arabs 
as well as with all the peoples of good 
will throughout the world. 


INDIA 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister 

At the opening of his statement, Mr. 
Nehru recalled that the United Nations 
had taken birth on a note of high ideal- 
ism but there had also been a realization 
of the state of the postwar world as it 
then was, so provision had been made 
in its structure to balance certain con- 
flicting urges. At that time, many large 
areas of Asia and Africa were not rep- 
resented in the United Nations, as they 
were then under colonial domination. 
Since then, the colonial part of the world 
had shrunk; the United Nations had be- 
come progressively more representative 
but it must be remembered that it still 
was not fully so. Colonialism still had its 
strong footholds and racial domination 
was still prevalent, more especially in 
Africa. 

During the past 15 years, the United 
Nations had often been criticized, often 
with some justification, for its structure 
and for some of its activities. But it had 
amply justified its existence and repeated- 
ly prevented recurrent crises from de- 
veloping into war. Its defects, if any, 






lay in the world situation itself, which 
inevitably it mirrored. If there were no 
United Nations today, our first task 
would be to create something of that 
kind, said Mr. Nehru. 

The structure of the United Nations 
when it started was weighted in favor of 
Europe and the Americas. With the 
growth of the United Nations and with 
more countries coming into it, that struc- 
ture today was still more unbalanced. 
Even so, it was desirable to proceed 
slowly and with agreement and not to 
press for any change which would in- 
volve an immediate amendment of the 
Charter and the raising of heated con- 
troversies. 

In a split world it was necessary to 
try to move ever more forward to the 
conception of full cooperation between 
nations. That cooperation did not and 
must not mean any domination of one 
country by another. 

The main purpose of the United Na- 
tions was to build up a world without 
war, not merely a world where war is 
kept in check for a balancing of armed 
forces but one from which the major 
causes of war have been removed and 
social structures built up which further 
peaceful cooperation within a nation as 
well as between nations. 

As the preamble to the UNEsco Con- 
stitution stated, “war begins in the minds 
of men.” It was necessary to bring about 
this change in men’s minds and to re- 
move fears and apprehensions, hatreds 
and suspicions. 

Disarmament was a part of this proc- 
ess. Some progress had undoubtedly been 
made in so far as disarmament plans 
and proposals were concerned. But the 
armaments race continued. Apart from 
the moral imperative of peace, every 
practical consideration led to disarma- 
ment, for the choice in this nuclear age 
was one of utter annihilation, or of 
some way to have peaceful coexistence 
between nations. 

It might not be possible to reach full 
disarmament in one step, though every 
step should be conditioned to that end. 
If within the next three or four years 
effective disarmament was not agreed to 
and implemented, then it might be too 
late. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union held the key to war and peace. 
But every country, small or big, was con- 
cerned, and therefore every country must 
shoulder the responsibility and work to 
this end. 

The issues before the world were too 
vital to be left to a few countries only 
or to be affected by personal likes or 
dislikes. Only the United Nations as a 
whole could ultimately solve this prob- 
lem. Therefore, while all efforts toward 
disarmament must be welcomed, the 
United Nations should be closely as- 
sociated with them. 

Disarmament must include the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, storage and 
use of weapons of mass destruction, as 
well as the progressive limitation of con- 
ventional weapons. A great deal of com- 
mon ground was already covered in the 
various proposals made by different coun- 
tries, but certain important questions had 
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not yet been solved. Behind all this lay 
the fear of a surprise attack and of any 
one country becoming stronger than the 
other in the process of disarmament. 
Success can only be achieved on the basis 
that disarmament should take place in 
such stages as to maintain broadly the 
balance of armed power. 

It was perfectly clear that disarmament 
without controls was not a_ feasible 
proposition. It was even more clear that 
controls without disarmament had no 
meaning. The two questions of disarma- 
ment and machinery for control should 
be tackled simultaneously and as parts of 
a single problem. 

The best way to deal with the fear of 
surprise attacks or accidental happenings 
leading to dangerous consequences was to 
reduce international tension and create 
an atmosphere which would make it very 
difficult for any surprise attack to take 
place. 

Another urgent subject was the situa- 
tion in Africa, in the Congo, which had 
led the United Nations to assume heavy 
and novel responsibilities. There were 
three aspects of these African problems. 
First, there was the full implementation 
of the independence and freedom that 
had been achieved. Secondly, there was 
the liberation of those countries in Afri- 
ca still under colonial domination. Third- 
ly, there was the question of some coun- 
tries in Africa which were independent, 
but where freedom was confined to a 
minority and the great majority were 
suppressed politically, socially and racial- 
ly in defiance of everything that the 
United Nations and the world community 
stood for. 

It was not possible any longer to main- 
tain colonial domination in any of these 
countries. It was the duty and the basic 
responsibility of the United Nations to 
expedite this freedom. The tremendous 
ferment all over the continent of Africa 
had to be met with foresight and wisdom. 


Situation in the Congo 


The question of the Republic of the 
Congo had cast difficult responsibilities 
on the United Nations. Long years of 
colonial rule resulted in extracting vast 
wealth from the Congo for the enrich- 
ment of the colonial power while the peo- 
ple of the country remained utterly poor 
and backward. 

The situation there was complicated 
and frequently changing. Disruptive 
forces had been let loose and had been 
encouraged by people who did not wish 
well to this newly independent state. 
Many thousands of Belgians, including 
military men, were still in the Congo, 
more especially in Katanga Province. 
This was particularly unfortunate and 
was likely to be considered a continua- 
tion of occupation. It was essential to 
maintain the integrity of the Congo, for 
disintegration of the state was bound 
to lead to large-scale internal civil war. 
Foreign countries must particularly avoid 
any interference in the internal affairs of 
the country or encouragement to one 
faction against another. 

The role of the United Nations was to 
reconcile and to help in the proper func- 
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tioning of the Central Government. 
Ultimately, it was the people of the 
Congo who would have to produce their 
own leadership. The United Nations ob- 
viously could not act all the time as 
policeman. Nor should any outside power 
intervene. The elected parliament in the 
Congo did not appear to be functioning. 
The United Nations should help it to 
meet and function so that, out of its 
deliberations the problems of the Congo 
might be dealt with by the people them- 
selves. 

The Security Council’s decisions call- 
ing for withdrawal of Belgian military 
personnel have apparently not been given 
full effect. Every type of Belgian military 
or semi-military personnel should leave 
the Congo. The General Assembly might 
well consider sending a delegation to the 
Congo to find out what foreign troops 
or other personnel, apart from those 
sent on behalf of the United Nations, 
were still there and how far they were 
interfering in local affairs. 

The basic principles laid down in the 
decision of the recent emergency session 
of the General Assembly on the situation 
in the Congo should be implemented. 

In so far as United Nations executive 
action was concerned, it would not be 
desirable for the executive to be weak- 
ened when frequent and rapid decisions 
had to be made. That would mean an 
abdication of the responsibilities under- 
taken by the United Nations. If the ex- 
ecutive itself were split up and pulled in 
different directions, it would not be able 
to function adequately or with speed. 
The executive should be given authority 
to act within the terms, of the directions 
issued. At the same time the executive 
had to keep in view all the time the im- 
pact of various forces in the world. The 
Secretary-General might well consider 
what organizational steps should be 
taken to deal adequately with this novel 
situation. 

It had been suggested that some struc- 
tural changes should take place in the 
United Nations. Probably some changes 
would be desirable, because of the 
emergence of many independent coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa. But any at- 
tempt at bringing about these structural 
changes by an amendment of the Charter 
at the present juncture was likely to 
raise many controversial questions and 
thus add greatly to the difficulties. 

The question of the proper representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations, 
continued Mr. Nehru, had an urgent 
bearing on all world problems, especially 
those of disarmament. All countries must 
be represented in the United Nations. It 
was most extraordinary that any argu- 
ment should be advanced to keep out 
China and to give the seat meant for 
China to those who certainly did not and 
could not represent China. 

In spite of India’s controversy with the 
People’s Government of China about its 
frontiers, India still felt that proper rep- 
resentation of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations was es- 
sential. The longer it was delayed, the 
more harm was caused to the United 
Nations and to the consideration of the 
major problems before it. 








Also, why should Mongolia be left 
out? It seemed utterly wrong from any 
point of principle to exclude it from the 
Organization. 

It had been a pain and a torment to 
many in Asia, as in Africa and possibly 
elsewhere, to witness the continuing 
tragedy in Algeria of a brave people 
fighting for its freedom. It was widely 
hoped that this terrible war would end, 
bringing freedom in its train for the 
Algerian people. This was an urgent 
problem for the United Nations. 


Purpose of Five-Power Proposal 


The main purpose of the resolution 
presented by Ghana, the United Arab 
Republic, Indonesia, Yugoslavia and 
India (see page 52) was to avoid a dead- 
lock in the international situation. Peo- 
ple everywhere looked to this Assembly 
to take some step to help to ease the 
situation and to lessen world tension, 
Mr. Nehru said. 

The responsibility for this deadlock 
had to be shared by all, but in the cir- 
cumstances today, a great deal depended 
upon the United States and the Soviet 
Union. If even a small step could be 
taken by them, the world would heave a 
sigh of relief. It could not be expected 
that by the renewal of contacts be- 
tween these two great countries some so- 
lution was likely to emerge, but this step 
would undoubtedly help to ease tension. 
The draft resolution had been placed be- 
fore the Assembly solely with the desire 
that something must be done. “We can- 
not meet here in this Assembly and sit 
helplessly by, watching the world drift 
in a direction which can only end in 
catastrophe.” 

Referring to the letter he had received 
from President Eisenhower, Mr. Nehru 
said that although it did not indicate that 
any contacts such as recommended in 
the draft resolution were likely to take 
place in the near future, it did show 
that the President had not wholly rejected 
the idea. 

The door was still open for consider- 
ation, continued Mr. Nehru, and _ the 
President had expressed his deep anxiety 
to help in the lessening of international 
tensions. 

It was because these great questions 
could not be dealt with on a bilateral 
basis, or even by a group of countries, 
and because they were of vital concern 
to the entire world that the draft resolu- 
tion has been put before the General 
Assembly. 

No remedy, no particular solution had 
been suggested in the draft resolution. 
But the General Assembly should con- 
sider this problem and try its utmost to 
find a way to remove the new barriers 
that had arisen. He hoped the Assembly 
would adopt the resolution. 

Ages ago, said Mr. Nehru in con- 
clusion, the Buddha had said that the 
only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was no 
defeat for anyone. “In the world today, 
that is the only practical victory. Any 
other way will lead to disaster. It is this 
real victory of peace in which all are 
winners that I should like this great As- 
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sembly to keep before its mind 
endeavor to achieve.” 


HUNGARY 


Janos Kadar 
Minister of State 


In a world armed and fraught with 
conflicts, the peoples first expected the 
United Nations to do all in its power to 
promote disarmament, said Mr. Kadar. 
They expected responsible leaders to say 
frankly whether or not they favored dis- 
armament. However, deeds spoke more 
clearly than words. 

While the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries had in recent years 
considerably reduced their armed forces, 
the NATO powers came up with slogans 
of peace only with a view to covering 
up the arms race conducted by them. 

One of the greatest dangers to the 
peace of the peoples was presented by 
aggressive German militarism, revived 
and increased with support of the NATO 
powers. The peoples demanded a decisive 
curb on revived German imperialism, the 
liquidation of the remnants of war, the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with the 
existing two German states. 

Mankind now had but two alternatives: 
whether the achievements of science 
would cause the unprecedented destruc- 
tion of human lives or whether a rich 
and happy future was in store for man- 
kind. The choice was not difficult for the 
peoples, and the solution could also be 
found. First, influential circles in the 
United States should return to their 
senses from the bankrupt policy of 
strength, realize the failure of the “cold 
war,” and show, at this General Assem- 
bly, readiness to start negotiations on 
general and complete disarmament. 

Hungary fully supported the Soviet pro- 
posals on general and complete disarma- 
ment. 


The complete and final liquidation of 
the colonial system, would mark a great 
stride forward on the road to the final 
elimination of wars. 

Some colonialists falsely claimed that 
it was they who had liberated the people 
of the former colonies. It was the colo- 
nial peoples themselves who were now 
regaining their freedom of which they 
have been robbed. 


Some representatives in the Assembly 
had tried to divert the attention from the 
colonies and from the real colonialists 
by slandering the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. This was futile, 
said Mr. Kadar. Even children knew 
that the main footholds of the colonizers 
and the colonial system were not in 
Eastern Europe but in Western Europe 
and North America. 

Not even in their own countries could 
the gentlemen of colonialism claim such 
a rate of development as had occurred 
in Hungary in the last 15 years. The 
Hungarian people owed their vigorous 
development of the past 15 years to a 
great degree to the unselfish economic 
and cultural assistance given by the So- 
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viet Union in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of socialism. 

In liquidating the colonial system, 
former oppressors of a given country 
should be excluded from all activities 
concerned with the liberation of that 
colonial country. The United Nations 
could thereby prevent various possible 
provocations and the maintenance in 
some disguised form of former oppres- 
sion. 

The Hungarian delegation supported 
the Soviet proposal for the complete 
liquidation of the colonial system. When 
all peoples had been freed and their 
countries had become members of the 
United Nations, the universality of the 
Organization would have been realized. 
However, it was absurd to talk either 
about the universality of the United Na- 
tions or about the representation of the 
whole of mankind unless the representa- 
tives of the People’s Republic of China, 
comprising 650 million people, took their 
rightful seat ir the United Nations. 

Hungary also supported the admission 
of the People’s Republic of Mongolia to 
the United Nations. 

As to the United States proposal for 
an Assembly debate on the so-called 
“question of Hungary,” everybody was 
well aware that the much disputed 1956 
events in Hungary were outworn ques- 
tions, settled by history and belonging 
to the past, said Mr. Kadar. The so- 
called “question of Hungary” in the Gen- 
eral Assembly or in its Committees in- 
volved pure intrigue in the service of the 
cold war and a campaign of slanders 
against the Hungarian People’s Republic 
and the Soviet Union. 

The United States leaders were gravely 
mistaken if they believed they could 
substitute the expected positive steps 
toward peace with U-2 flights in spring- 
time and with raising the trumped-up 
“questions of Hungary and Tibet” in 
autumn. 


The only serious issue between the 
United States and Hungary was one 
which had caused a deterioration in rela- 
tions between them, not since 1956, but 
since 1947. United States-Hungarian re- 
lations has been good, even cordial, at 
a time when aristocrats, landlords and 
big capitalists were in power in Hungary. 
These relations had been troubled only 
since the government and power in 
Hungary had passed into the hands of 
workers and peasants. United States- 
Hungarian relations would at once return 
to normal, and the United Nations would 
at once extricate itself from a conflicting 
“cold war” issue imposed on it, if the 
Government of the United States were 
to acknowledge the fact that the Hun- 
garian working people had definitely put 
an end to the power and exploiting ac- 
tivity of big capitalists and landlords and 
had created a socialist state and society 
for themselves. 

The resolutions adopted so far by the 
General Assembly on the so-called “ques- 
tion of Hungary” were inadmissible at- 
tempts to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic. The day would come when the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself would invalidate its 





own unlawful resolutions as actions con- 
trary to the Charter. 

As to the question when the Soviet 
troops would be withdrawn from Hun- 
gary, it was to be noted that Soviet 
troops were stationed in Hungary pur- 
suant to the agreement concluded by 
states party to the Warsaw Treaty. Their 
withdrawal was subject to the decision of 
the contracting parties, not to the desire 
of Western strategists, observed Mr. 
Kadar. 

The parties to the Warsaw Treaty had 
proposed to the states members of NATO 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact, 
and even the simultaneous liquidation of 
the organization of the Warsaw Treaty 
and of NaTo. In addition, in its proposal 
on general and complete disarmament, 
the Soviet Union had advocated the with- 
drawal, behind their own frontiers, of 
all military units stationed abroad. If 
these proposals were implemented, there 
would be no foreign military units in 
any country. 

There had been much ado about sen- 
tences passed by the courts in Hungary 
upon those who plotted against the law- 
ful order of the country. But the slander- 
ers kept quiet about the fact that more 
than three fourths of those who were 
taken to task for the counter-revolution- 
ary acts they committed in 1956 had 
since been set at liberty. 

Instead of tolerating the aspersions 
cast at the Government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, which did not threaten 
any country, the General Assembly 
should denounce the government which, 
even now, was instigating from outside 
discord, unrest, civil war and bloodshed 
in the life of the peoples of so many 
countries. 

The General Assembly, putting aside 
the issues which served only cold-war 
purposes, must concentrate its attention 
on questions of really high significance. 
It must strive for success in the questions 
of disarmament and the colonial system, 
declared Mr. Kadar. 

Certain quarters were trumpeting in 
the Western press that the United Na- 
tions had come to a crisis because the 
socialist countries had proposed to create, 
instead of the post of Secretary-General, 
three posts of Secretary. The present 
situation absolutely required that, in 
order to avoid partiality, the NATO bloc, 
the socialist countries, and the countries 
that did not belong to either group, be 
represented by one Secretary each. Why 
should there be only one Secretary-Gen- 
eral who, in interpreting and implement- 
ing the resolutions, was partial to the 
interests of one of the existing groups 
of states and prejudiced against the 
interests of the two other groups, he 
asked, 

The United Nations had not come to 
a crisis. The only crisis was that con- 
fronting the hitherto prevailing concep- 
tion that the United Nations might not 
be anything else than a dependency of 
the Department of State of the United 
States. 

It was obvious, concluded Mr. Kadar, 
that imperialist forces and tendencies 
were still present and active in interna- 
tional politics, and in the United Na- 
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tions as well. Luckily for the peoples, the 
forces of peace and pregress were grow- 
ing and they were able to curb the 
sinister forces of war. 


BELGIUM’S REPLY to India and Hungary 


In reply to statements by Mr. Nehru 
that, because of Belgian colonialism, 
the people of the Congo remained utteriy 
poor and backward, H. Moreau de Melen 
pointed out that “with regard to eco- 
nomic conditions, so far we have heard 
nothing but praise about the economic 
situation in the Congo.” This was shown, 
for instance, in one document before the 
Assembly which cited a statement by 
the representative of India [at the 1960 
session of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories] comparing the growth of in- 
dustrialization in the Belgian Congo with 
that in other non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

Another United Nations document 
showed that per capita income in the 
Belgian Congo for the period 1952-54 
was $70 as against $60 for India. 

For a population of 12 or 14 million 
inhabitants in the Belgian Congo, there 
were 2,600 hospitals, clinics and maternal 
homes. A UNESCO publication showed 
that, between 1950 and 1954, 37 per 
cent of the population between five and 
14 years of age were in primary schools, 
compared with 22 per cent in India 
during that period. In 1959, the figure 
for the Congo had risen to 56 per cent. 

Countering the argument that Belgium 
had taken away a considerable amount 
of wealth from the Congo, Mr. de Melen 
pointed out, among other things, that 
companies with concessions to mine min- 
erals in the Congo had been required 
to supply at least 25 per cent of their 
shares to the Congolese Government. 
Those shares belonged to the colony— 
to the independent state of the Congo 
today. Their value was between $600 
million and $800 million. Belgium had 
also invested 43,000 million Belgian 
francs in the Congo’s 10-year plan above 
and beyond the colony’s ordinary budget. 
In 1960, the Belgian Government had 
provided a subsidy of $100 million to 
the colony. 

Replying to what he described as the 
Hungarian representative’s false and 
slanderous allegations about horrors in 
the former Belgian colony, Mr. de Melen 
said it was certainly not of great value 
to hear such allegations from a represen- 
tative of the Government of Hungary, 
which was responsible for the events of 
1956. 

There had also been a complaint about 
Belgian aggression. Independence was 
granted to the Congo without any strings 
on July 9, 1960. “Is it conceivable that 
ten days later we would commit aggres- 
sion against that country?” he asked. 
“When we are accused of aggression for 
having defended human lives and the 
honor of women, I am astonished.” 

The Belgians did not enter the territory 
of the Congo by fighting against its 
inhabitants. “We entered the Congo un- 
der treaties concluded by a great king, 
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Leopold, with the indigenous tribes. The 
only wars which we had to conduct in 
the Congo were against those who had 
been driving slaves out of the centre of 
Africa. These persons were neither Bel- 
gians nor Congolese.” 


HONDURAS 


Francisco Milla Bermudez 
Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations 


The major problem which the free 
world faced, said the representative of 
Honduras, was that created by the ex- 
pansion of communism. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, this problem went hand in hand with 
that of low standards of living and the 
violation of the territorial integrity of 
one or a number of those countries. 

“The precarious existence of peoples,” 
he said, “and the lack of respect for their 
dignity, integrity and sovereignty, are 
constant causes of the slackening of the 
ties that should bind us firmly together 
without fear, suspicion or reservations.” 

Mr. Milla Bermudez said that Hon- 
duras—“as I believe is true of all the 
other Indo-American nations”—is more 
concerned with the spread of commu- 
nism in America than with an agreement 
on the use of outer space; with having 
the United States respect its sovereignty 
over the Swan Islands than with a ban 
on nuclear weapons tests; with an honor- 
able solution to the Cuban problem than 
with disarmament talks “which are never 
approached with sincerity”; with raising 
the standard of living of its people than 
with “the shrillness and hysteria of the 
cold war”; and “above all, with the fate 
of Latin America, which is its own fate.” 

In discussing the sovereignty of the 
Swan Islands, Mr. Milla Bermiidez de- 
clared that although those islands have 
always been an integral part of Hon- 
duras’s territory, the United States Gov- 
ernment, “which has diplomatic relations 
with my country and therefore recognized 
the Republic and the Government of 
Honduras as defined in our Constitu- 
tion,” occupies the Swan Islands against 
the rights and the will of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Honduras. 

Honduras, Mr. Milla Bermiidez con- 
tinued, had taken the necessary steps 
within the framework of the American 
system and was ready to exhaust “all 
recognized means of international law” 
to defend her territorial integrity.” 

Calling for hemispheric solidarity, Mr. 
Milla Bermiidez spoke of the economic 
gap separating Latin America from the 
United States, mentioning the great dif- 
ference in the per capita income of the 
United States and Honduras. “Let us 
compare this humiliating inequality and 
we will understand the popularity of the 
Cuban revolution in Latin America,” he 
stated. 

To prevent Latin America from yield- 
ing to the temptation of trying out com- 
munism, the Act of Bogot4 must not re- 
main a beautiful hope, but “must be 
immediately turned into assistance for a 
real development of the countries which 
make up the backbone of the American 
continent,” Mr. Milla Bermidez declared. 








Mr. Milla Bermidez recalled that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had based his outline 
of the “Plan for the Social Development 
of Latin America” on the fact that “the 
well-fed man, possessing certain educa- 
tion, owning a piece of land and a shelt- 
ering roof above his head will better 
defend his way of life and more vigor- 
ously will resist the blandishments of the 
reds than a miserable, hungry man living 
in a hut or hovel in the forest” and on 
the feeling that “the number of the lat- 
ter must be reduced, leaving wide the 
road to the aspirations of the masses to 
a better life, with the moral and material 
support of the United States.” 


To keep the peace, Mr. Milla Bermi- 
dez called for a tightening of the ranks 
of the democracies against communist 
infiltration and for a strengthening of 
the economies of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

“We cannot,” Mr. Milla Bermidez 
said, “fail to rise together to protest and 
to present a united front to check the 
spread of communism, which would un- 
dermine all that is basic to our way of 
life.” 

Mr. Milla Bermidez also called for a 
reappraisal of United States policy to- 
ward Latin America. “It is not possible,” 
he said, “for the United States to fail to 
treat their dignity, sovereignty and integ- 
rity with respect and to cooperate in 
their economic development, so that the 
standards of living of these people will 
no longer be so low as to cause them to 
succumb to the constant seductions of 
communism. 

The idea of “democracy” is sacred. “If 
we are fated to live for it and to die for 
it, it is imperative that democracy also 
be sacred and whole in practice—that it 
be both political and economic.” 


NICARAGUA’S REPLY to Honduras 


In reply to claims made by the repre- 
sentative of Honduras that the Swan 
Islands were part of Honduran territory, 
Luis Manuel Debayle, of Nicaragua, said 
that the disputed territory of the two 
countries, at present under consideration 
by the International Court of Justice, 
did include these islends. It was not 
correct to maintain that they were an 
integral part of Honduras. Although Nic- 
aragua could bring “compelling argu- 
ments” to bear on this issue, Mr. Debayle 
said it would await the International 
Court’s decision on the matter of the 
disputed territory. 


REPLY BY HONDURAS to Nicaragua 


Francisco Milla Bermtidez, of Honduras, 
said he had not brought the issue of the 
Swan Islands before the General Assem- 
bly but had explained that the question 
would be settied within the American 
regional system. Honduras was, he added, 
at present holding talks with the United 
States on this issue. If the conversations 
failed, then Honduras would turn to the 
Organization of American States, and if 
not successful there, to the United Na 
tions and then to the International Court 
of Justice. 
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VENEZUELA 


Carlos Sosa-Rodriguez 
Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations 


Urging further negotiation on disar- 
mament, Dr. Carlos Sosa-Rodriguez said 
that in today’s world a disarmament 
agreement was a necessary condition for 
survival. 

Speaking of the United Nations’ role 
in world affairs, he recalled that the Or- 
ganization had frequently averted the 
spread of conflicts which might otherwise 
have led to a world war and described 
its work in the economic and social fields 
and for the independence of all peoples. 
Saying that it was in everyone’s interest 
to strengthen the United Nations, he ex- 
pressed his country’s complete support 
of the cause of the United Nations under 
the administration of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Dr. Sosa-Rodriguez declared that any 
possible revision of the Charter of the 
United Nations should include an in- 
crease in the number of members of the 
Security Council and of the Economic 
and Social Council, particularly in view 
of the Organization’s increased member- 
ship. His delegation, he added, would 
favor abolition of the right of veto in 
the Security Council. 

The office of the Secretary-General, 
he added, should continue to be vested 
in one person. “To have the Secretary- 
General replaced by a tripartite admin- 
istrative body composed of one repre- 
sentative of the countries of the Western 
bloc, one representative of the countries 
of the socialist bloc, and one representa- 
tive of the countries considered neutral 
would, in our view, have the drawback 
of enshrining in the very Charter of the 
United Nations the present division of 
our world into hostile blocs of nations. 
. . » Moreover, the establishment of this 
tripartite body to replace the Secretary- 
General would prevent the highest ad- 
ministrative body of the United Nations 
from having any effective action and it 
would destroy its flexibility.” 

Returning to the topic of disarmament, 
Dr. Sosa-Rodriguez said his country had 
noted the failure of the Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee negotiations with deep concern. 
The great powers, he said, are caught 
in a Vicious circle, defining each other’s 
proposals as disarmament without con- 
trol and control without disarmament. 
This session of the General Assembly 
must break that circle. “It is necessary 
that the great powers resume the negotia- 
tions which are an essential prerequisite 
for any solution of the problem,” he 
declared. 

In his Government's view, there could 
be no disarmament without international 
control. Disarmament could be achieved 
only by stages, gradually, with concur- 
rent implementation of disarmament 
measures and corresponding measures of 
international control. 

Nuclear tests were an aspect of dis- 
armament that was of deep concern to 
the world, for they were not only a fur- 
ther step in the arms race but a threat 
to all mankind, increasing the level of 
radioactivity and therefore the potential 
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danger to the health and development of 
present and future generations. Recalling 
the findings of the United Nations Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, he urged special attention to 
this aspect of disarmament. 

The armaments race, he said, must be 
prevented from spreading to outer space. 
Expressing approval of President Eisen- 
hower’s suggestions to the Assembly, Dr. 
Sosa-Rodriguez quoted a previous Ven- 
ezuelan statement on the subject pointing 
out that: “If we cast away rivalries and 
mistrust which have heretofore obtained 
in other realms, then the conquest of 
outer space will lead to great achieve- 
ments for all, but if, from the very out- 
set, we reproduce in this realm the ac- 
cumulation of hatred and misunder- 
standing which unfortunately exists in 
other fields of international relations, then 
far from being a blessing, the conquest 
of outer space will become a new calami- 
ty for mankind.” 

Turning to a consideration of eco- 
nomic matters, Dr. Sosa-Rodriguez 
stressed the urgency of dynamic, imag- 
inative international action in the field, 
in view of the relation between under- 
development and the social and political 
crises affecting many parts of the world. 

He recommended the intensification of 
practical efforts to achieve commodity 
agreements. Such agreements, he de- 
clared, should bring some order and 
stability in international trade and en- 
sure consumer countries of a normal 
flow, at reasonable prices, of the raw 
materials they need for their industries 
and at the same time guarantee some 
regular source of revenue to producing 
countries, instead of revenue subject to 
abrupt and unexpected fluctuation. There 
should be a fair and a balanced relation 
between primary commodity prices and 
manufactured commodity prices. 

The serious tensions of international 
political life, he continued, are generally 
held responsible for the fact that the 
great powers have not succeeded in co- 
operating to a greater extent in fostering 
the development of the more backward 
areas. Would not these tensions vanish, 
he asked, if a bold economic develop- 
ment program were to be carried out 
under United Nations auspices? 

Would not investing on economic de- 
velopment throughout the world part of 
the 100 billion dollars which the great 
powers spend yearly in armaments sub- 
stantially reduce the need for armaments? 

International economic assistance, Dr. 
Sosa-Rodriguez added, should be pro- 
vided primarily through the United Na- 
tions and the regional agencies. His 
delegation viewed with sympathy the 
proposals made in the Assembly that 
economic, social and educational coop- 
eration required for the development of 
Africa should be channelled through the 
United Nations. 


In discussing the colonial problem, the 
Venezuelan delegate said that although 
United Nations action in implementing 
the provisions of the Charter designed 
gradually to lead non-self-governing and 
trust territories toward complete inde- 
pendence had contributed effectively to 
the gradual elimination of the colonial 


system, bitter struggles for independence 
are still taking place. Venezuela, he said, 
hoped that cases such as that of Algeria 
would be solved soon through peaceful 
negotiation. 

Speaking of the Congo, he said that 
his delegation stood by the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 
fourth emergency session. Without preju- 
dice to the sovereign rights of the Re- 
public of the Congo, all states must 
refrain from supplying, directly or in- 
directly, arms, war matériel, military 
personnel and any other military assist- 
ance to the Congo during the time that 
the United Nations was giving it military 
assistance, except at the request of the 
United Nations. At the same time, the 
Organization must continue to assist the 
Republic of the Congo in organizing its 
public administration and basic services, 
in developing its economy and tackling 
its social problems. 

Venezuela had again joined many 
other states in sponsoring the inclusion 
in the Assembly’s agenda of an item on 
racial segregation in the Union of South 
Africa. This was a situation, he said, 
which had deteriorated substantially in 
the last year. The United Nations should 
take vigorous action to prevent such con- 
tinued flagrant violation of the principles 
of the Charter and of the very concept 
of equality among all men. 


UKRAINIAN SSR 


Nicolai Podgorny 
Member of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet 


The importance of this session of the 
General Assembly, said Mr. Podgorny, 
was emphasized by the fact that it was 
faced with the task of deeper and more 
responsible consideration of the proposal 
on universal and complete disarmament, 
the Declaration Granting Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples and 
the elimination of causes which had led 
to deterioration of the international situ- 
ation. 


There was complete unity in realiza- 
tion of the fact that disarmament was the 
most important, most acute and most 
urgent problem. It was not accidental 
that millions of people the world over 
had welcomed the proposals submitted 
by the head of the Soviet Government 
at last year’s Assembly. Unfortunately, a 
year had elapsed and the expectations 
of the people of the world had not been 
fulfilled. In this connection, he referred to 
the breakdown of the Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee negotiations and blamed the five 
Western powers which, he said, had 
turned constructive negotiations into fu- 
tile talks to cover up their policy which 
was far from disarmament. 

After the work of the committee had 
been wrecked, Western propaganda 
raised a hullabaloo about allegedly new 
United States proposals, which, in fact, 
he said, strived in no way for universal 
and complete disarmament. The sense 
of the “new” United States plan boiled 
down, he said, to avoiding at all costs 
genuine universal and complete disarma- 
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ment, substituting for it control over 
armaments. 

Mr. Podgorny linked the question of 
the Federal Republic of Germany with 
the disarmament question. Day by day 
it was becoming more evident, he said, 
that Western Germany was following 
the same path as the Germany of the 
Kaiser and Hitler. The revival of Ger- 
man militarism had always led to war. 

Attacking colonialism, Mr. Podgorny 
said that more than 100 million people 
continued to languish in colonial bond- 
age. Blood was being shed by heroic 
Algerians whose only guilt was that they 
did not desire longer to tolerate the 
yoke of French colonists. It was time 
to accelerate and to complete the process 
of the collapse of the colonial system 
and the liberation of all oppressed peo- 
ple. The declaration on granting inde- 
pendence to colonial countries and peo- 
ples, submitted by Mr. Khrushchev, was 
directed to the achievement of this 
historical necessity. 

Regarding economic aid to former 
colonial countries, he said that what 
was called by the United States of 
America, Britain and other capitalist 
countries economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries was actually only a miserable 
pittance in comparison with the profits 
received by them from the exploitation 
of those countries. During the period 
1950-58 the United States had increased 
private direct investments in economically 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America by $4.1 billion, but 
they imported from those countries in 
the form of profits $11.3 billion. And, 
according to Bank of England data, 
capital investments of Great Britain in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land at the end of 1956 totalled £130 
million. For the year the interests and 
dividends on these investments totalled 
£17.7 inillion. 

As to socialist countries, he said, they 
had always sincerely wished to aid eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries and 
their only aim was to assist these coun- 
tries to liquidate as soon as possible the 
heavy inheritance of colonialism. 

Mr. Podgorny criticized the Secretary- 
General, who, he said, had acted as a 
faithful servant of the imperialist powers. 
It was he who gave instructions to the 
United Nations Force not to render help 
to the lawful Government and lawful 
Parliament of the Congo. It was he who 
assisted the colonialists in conducting the 
policy of dismembering the country and 
came out as an accomplice of the dis- 
senters acting in the interests of big 
foreign monopolists. 

The speaker quoted a document from 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congo Republic which accused 
United Nations officials of, among other 
things, wrongful interference in the polliti- 
cal affairs of the country and of prevent- 
ing the legal Government from accom- 
plishing its task. This, he said, was a 
serious charge against Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, “by whose actions the honor of 
our Organization has been soiled.” 

Turning his attention to the United 
Nations Secretariat, he criticized both 
the Secretariat structure and the selec- 
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tion of its personnel. At present, he said, 
about 1,170 officials selected under the 
principle of geographical distribution 
were working in the Secretariat. Of these, 
800 or 65 per cent were citizens of the 
United States and its allies in the military 
blocs; the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries had only 84 officials; neutral Asian 
countries about 90 officials; and the 
countries of Africa had 32, or approxi- 
mately three per cent. Beginning with 
the Office of the Secretary-General, the 
staff consisted mainly of persons pur- 
suing the policy of Western countries. 

The question of changing the structure 
of the Secretariat in accordance with 
the new correlation of forces in the 
world had arisen and the Ukrainian SSR 
fully supported the proposal for establish- 
ing the offices of three secretaries. With- 
out this, the Organization could not 
function properly and would be doomed 
to futility in the solution of the most 
pressing questions of international life. 

In a reference to the flights of the U-2 
and RB-47 aircraft, he condemned the 
“aggressive acts” of the United States. 
He also complained that the United 
States systematically carried on a cam- 
paign of slander against the Ukrainian 
State and that members of the United 
States Congress made “moving” speeches 
about the “week of captive nations” or 
“the day of Ukraine’s independence.” 
These cheap masquerades, he said, 
roused the indignation of 42 million 
Ukrainian people. In similar vein he 
complained of “slanderous statements” 
by the Prime Minister of Canada. 

Mr. Podgorny also referred to the 
general debate that had taken place so 
far and said that ‘while some people 
had submitted constructive proposals call- 
ing for close attention, others added such 
“problems” as the so-called “Hungarian 
question” and the question of Tibet. 

Finally he declared that the Ukrainian 
SSR would never assent to the flagrant 
violation of the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Until 650- 
million-strong Chinese people were legiti- 
mately represented in the United Nations, 
the Organization could not solve the 
most important international problems or 
be considered really representative, he 
added. His country also resolutely fa- 
vored the admission to the United Na- 
tions of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


LEBANON 


Saeb Salaam 
President of the Council of Ministers 


Small countries like “little Lebanon” 
had an important role to play in the 
United Nations, said Mr. Salaam. All 
such countries, having no particular axe 
to grind, could judge international issues 
with comparatively greater detachment 
and impartiality. 

In welcoming the 16 new countries ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, Mr. 
Salaam underlined the important part 
they could play in promoting United 
Nations efforts to preserve international 
peace. But in order to enable them to 
play their full part they, with the other 
nations of Asia and Africa, should be 
given adequate representation on both 


the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council. It was imperative 
that the membership of these two Coun- 
cils be increased in order to allow the 
nations of Asia and Africa to participate 
fully in the political, economic and 
social activities of the Organization. 

The foremost responsibility of the new 
states, shared by all small nations, was 
to respect and uphold the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. Lebanon’s faith 
in the United Nations, added Mr. 
Salaam, remained as complete as its 
dedication to the Charter’s principles. 

Lebanon supported the United Na- 
tions action in the Congo and was a 
co-sponsor of the resolution proposed 
by 17 African and Asian states and 
adopted by the emergency special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. Whatever 
the difficulties encountered in the past, 
Lebanon believed nations should support 
the Secretary-General in his efforts to 
implement the resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. All 
hoped that the Congolese leaders would 
resolve their internal conflicts and co- 
operate with the United Nations to 
help them establish normal conditions 
for peaceful development. 

Two years ago, Lebanon had passed 
through a_ severe crisis, which was 
brought before the United Nations. While 
appreciative of the help rendered by the 
United Nations, Mr. Salaam reaffirmed 
most emphatically that the independence 
of Lebanon and its territorial integrity 
had been and still were, first and fore- 
most, preserved and safeguarded by the 
united will of its own people. They were 
guaranteed by the Charter of the Arab 
League and the United Nations Charter. 

The United Nations could not succeed 
in ensuring peace and stability without 
justice. In this regard Mr. Salaam re- 
called what he termed the great injustice 
committed by the United Nations in its 
1947 decision to partition Palestine 
against the expressed wishes of the ma- 
jority of its people. The grave conse- 
quences of that decision were still present 
today. The peace and stability of the 
Middle East had been impaired and great 
suffering inflicted on a million Arab 
refugees who had been forced to leave 
their country, homes and belongings. 

Conscious, no doubt, of the injustice 
done to the Arabs, the Assembly, by its 
resolution of December 11, 1948, de- 
cided that the Palestine refugees should 
be allowed to return to their homes. But 
12 years later, in spite of repeated re- 
affirmations by the United Nations, the 
refugees still lived in misery, away from 
their homeland, because, he said, Israel 
continued to defy the resolution, as well 
as others relating to the Palestine ques- 
tion. “One must regretfully admit that 
the United Nations has failed to ensure 
peace with justice in Palestine,” the 
Lebanese Prime Minister remarked. This 
failure was directly attributable to Israel’s 
defiance of the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Palestine and the 
regrettable acquiescence of the United 
Nations in this defiance. The Palestine 
problem cried out for a just solution. 
Without it there was no hope for per- 
manent Middle East peace and stability. 
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The Algerian problem also awaited a 
just solution in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. The Algerian con- 
flict was “a senseless war” which should 
be stopped, especially after both parties 
had accepted the basis of a solution to 
the question. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic had been 
unjustly accused of desiring to negotiate 
on the future of Algeria. The truth was 
that the Provisional Government was 
willing to have the future decided by 
the Algerian people itself. All it insisted 
on was that the people’s decision should 
be completely free. It therefore asked 
that before a cease-fire there should be 
agreement on the conditions under which 
a free vote would be held. 

As the French Government had been 
unwilling to negotiate on the conditions 
of a free vote to implement the right 
of self-determination, the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government recently requested 
that the United Nations should organize 
and supervise the voting by the Algerian 
people. This was a reasonable request. 
The United Nations should be charged 
with the responsibility of ensuring the 
freedom of the Algerian referendum. 
France had been justly praised for its 
wisdom in agreeing to the right of self- 
determination, and therefore to the inde- 
pendence of many new African nations 
lately admitted to membership of the 
United Nations. Algeria was certainly 
no less qualified for independence. The 
General Assembly should take a clear 
and firm decision on the Algerian ques- 
tion, so as to enable the people of 
Algeria to exercise their right to self- 
determination and bring them peace. 

Other areas in the Arab world were 
still under some form or other of colo- 
nial domination. Oman and other ter- 
ritories in the Southern Arabian Penin- 
sula were prevented by force from ex- 
ercising their right to self-determination. 
However, colonialism would soon be ban- 
ished from the Arab world forever— 
indeed, from the whole world. 

With the end of colonialism already 
in sight, the next aim of human progress 
should be the ending of mass poverty, 
deprivation and misery in the world. 
The newly emerging nations of Africa 
and Asia lacked the resources in capital 
and technology necessary to attain a 
reasonably rapid rate of economic de- 
velopment. Without such rapid economic 
growth, their increased production would 
hardly keep pace with their increasing 
population. 

This world problem of development 
was a great challenge to the United Na- 
tions. Its solution was essential to the 
long-term maintenance of international 
peace and stability. The advanced na- 
tions, now devoting vast resources to 
armaments, could surely afford to give 
greater aid for the economic and social 
development of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The arms race was not only foolish, 
but dangerous. The great powers in the 
interests of self-preservation and the 
Preservation of mankind must agree 
among themselves on a program of con- 
trolled and complete disarmament. The 
small nations, with little influence in 
bringing the arms race to an end, could 
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only urge the great powers to persevere 
in their efforts to negotiate an agree- 
ment on disarmament before it was 
too late. 

“In doing so,” Mr. Salaam added, “we 
are simply giving expression to the fears 
and hopes of ail men throughout the 
world.” This General Assembly had a 
wonderful opportunity for taking a firm 
step forward on the road to disarmament. 
The great leaders of nations gathered 
there could not disappoint the hopes of 
men everywhere that the danger of war 
be banished and the opportunities of 
peaceful development be enjoyed by all 
peoples. 


GREECE 


Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Declaring that the United Nations had 
been founded on the blood of millions 
of human beings and by nations “re- 
solved to save future generations from 
the scourge of war,” Mr. Averoff-Tos- 
sizza said that the Organization had in 
great measure succeeded in its mission, 
having prevented certain local conflicts 
and limited local wars that might other- 
wise have turned into world conflicts. 

Both he and his Government, he said, 
were far from thinking that the United 
Nations was being weakened deliberately; 
all peoples and their representatives, 
without exception, he said, wanted peace 
and international harmony, though they 
differed on the means of achieving them. 

The outstanding event of this Assem- 
bly session, he said, was the admission 
of new members—Cyprus and the new 
countries of Africa. They would, no 
doubt, give new impetus to “our family 
of nations.” 

It was true that the situation had been 
darkened by the events in the Congo, 
but Greece earnestly hoped that order 
and well-being would be re-established 
there under a central, effective and in- 
ternationally legal government. This, he 
said, could only be achieved if all in- 
tervention in the new republic’s internal 
affairs was avoided; otherwise, the heart 
of Africa would become a battleground 
of the cold war. “We firmly believe that 
anyone sincerely interested in the in- 
dependence and welfare of the Congo 
must accept and support the assistance 
which the United Nations alone can 
offer.” 

Turning to the question of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Averoff-Tossizza said that at 
the moment the Assembly’s problem was 
not to find a solution to the disarma- 
ment question itself, but to find adequate 
means of taking the issue out of the 
realm of propaganda. 

To break the present deadlock and 
“avoid sliding down the propaganda 
slope,” the political and technical as- 
pects of the complex disarmament prob- 
lem must be taken separately, Mr. 
Averoff-Tossizza said. 

Technical considerations, he said, 
were the basis and first condition of any 
political decision on the matter. He 
agreed with the Prime Minister of the 


United Kingdom that disarmament un- 
der effective control, particularly certain 
aspects of control, must be studied ex- 
haustively at the expert level. Specialists 
in disarmament, defence, control and the 
application of measures contemplated, 
as well as scientists, must be called upon 
to submit their conclusions within rea- 
sonable, perhaps definite, time limits. 

Citing the Geneva meeting of experts 
on the detection of nuclear explosions, 
he noted that experience had shown the 
usefulness of approaching such problems 
through technical investigation. 

While there was talk of controls, no- 
body knew what that meant in practical 
terms, he declared; there was talk of 
balanced disarmament, but no one knew 
how that could be achieved. An ex- 
haustive study at the expert level, how- 
ever, could reveal those and other ques- 
tions in their true and exact proportions, 
opening the way to evaluation of the 
question and to political decisions. 

Discussion on the political level, he 
suggested, might be handled not by the 
Committee of Ten, but by a body having 
a restricted membership which would 
reflect the composition of the Assembly 
or at least include the Chairman of the 
Disarmament Commission. 

Mr. Averoff-Tossizza also suggested a 
parallel study of measures to be en- 
visaged for consolidating peace by 
“transforming the international com- 
munity into a real community in law,” 
saying that the creation of a system of 
peace depended not only on disarma- 
ment but on the replacement of force by 
juridical principles and law. “This con- 
stitutes the second aspect—as important 
as disarmament—of the problem of peace 
and international security.” 

To the extent to which collective se- 
curity was based on disarmament, Mr. 
Averoff-Tossizza said, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to create local or re- 
gional zones of security by isolating 
them from the systems of security in the 
rest of the world. “This is no question of 
opinion, but of reality itself. . . . When 
nuclear missiles can reach any point in 
the world, the notion of regional se- 
curity loses its meaning.” 

The Foreign Minister pointed out that 
the title of the Romanian proposal in- 
cluded in the Assembly’s agenda—“Ac- 
tions on the regional level with a view 
to improving good neighborly relations 
among European states having different 
social and political systems”—referred to 
European states in general, whereas the 
proposal as developed in the Romanian 
delegate’s speech seemed to be limited to 
the Balkans and was accompanied by an 
explicit wish that it be accepted solely by 
the Greek and Turkish Governments. 

The Romanian proposal, the Greek 
Foreign Minister declared, contained cer- 
tain elements with which his country 
would agree, in principle among them, 
that good neighborly relations must and 
can be developed between states with 
differing political and social régimes as 
well as the principle of non-intervention 
in internal affairs and of mutual respect, 
all of which corresponded with Greek 
policy. “Collaboration—even close col- 
laboration—with countries ruled by dif- 
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Governments Pledge Contributions 






to Technical Assistance, Refugee Programs 


4 e-- TOTAL of contributions pledged 
by 77 countries for 1961 for the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance and the Special Fund was an- 
nounced on October 13 by David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board at about 
$88,662,000, following a pledging con- 
ference held at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

The total amount pledged is based 
on the assumption that it will be pos- 
sible to meet the matching condition 
of the United States pledge of $40 
million which is subject to the provi- 
sion that the United States contribu- 
tion shall not exceed 40 per cent of 
the total contributed by other govern- 
ments. 

Some representatives had not indi- 
cated how their contributions would 
be divided between the expanded pro- 
gram and the Special Fund, Mr. Owen 
pointed out, and it was therefore im- 
possible to determine as yet the exact 
share each fund would receive. As 
matters then stood, the pledges by 


governments to the expanded pro- 
gram totalled $15,897,000, while the 
contributions pledged to the Special 
Fund totalled $15,150,000. The un- 
allocated contributions totalled $57,- 
615,000. The total pledged therefore 
amounted to $88,662,000, assuming 
that the United States contribution 
would not exceed 40 per cent of the 
overall figure. However, the final total 
would probably exceed that amount, 
as several representatives had quoted 
a minimum figure, Mr. Owen de- 
clared. 

The Pledging Conference was 
opened by Mr. Owen, who said that 
the Secretary-General regretted that 
he could not be present due to the 
pressures of work in the General As- 
sembly. Mr. Owen invited Paul G. 
Hoffman, Managing Director of the 
Special Fund, to read a message from 
the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General’s message 
said there were two reasons why the 
world could be grateful for the 
country-by-country pledges to be 
made today to United Nations pro- 


grams. One was that the sums pledged 
would be put “immediately and ef- 
fectively to work in the vast effort to 
achieve a rapidly expanding world 
economy.” The other reason was that 
the sums would make it possible for 
United Nations organs and agencies to 
fulfill certain of the major responsi- 
bilities assigned to them in the eco- 
nomic and social fields. “The contri- 
butions thus sustain vital work in a 
vast number of countries and terri- 
tories, and at the same time strengthen 
the world institution as an instrument 
for peace and progress,” the message 
declared. 

The Secretary-General recalled the 
statements made during the past sev- 
eral weeks of debate stressing the need 
for increased international assistance 
and the inherent advantages of chan- 
neling a greater proportion of such 
aid through the United Nations. The 
needs of the less developed countries 
for technical, economic and financial 
assistance were growing, the message 
went on. There was a new urgency 
for accelerating progress in countries 





(Continued from previous page) 
ferent systems is for us possible and 
desirable, on the express condition that 
existing treaties are mutually, completely 
and sincerely respected, that the inde- 
pendence and dignity of others are re- 
spected and that there is no interference 
in their internal affairs.” 

Another point in the Romanian pro- 
posal with which Greece agreed was the 
need for governments to refrain from all 
violent or aggressive acts on the regional 
level within the framework of their 
bilateral relations. However, he pointed 
out, states must conform to international 
law and maintain good and peaceful rela- 
tions not because they are neighbors but 
members of the international community. 

Beyond the foregoing observations, he 
stated, it would be dangerous to recog- 
nize to a region, directly or indirectly, 
rights of intervention or interference in 
bilateral relations. “Naturally, these con- 
siderations do not apply when the prob- 
lem is that of a region or entire continent 
desiring to give organized shape to its 
racial and cultural affinities and their 
logical consequences.” 

Mr. Averoff-Tossizza denied charges 
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by the representative of Albania that 
Greece had installed missiles which en- 
dangered the independence of Albania 
and of the entire Balkan region. Even if 
such bases existed, he added, they would 
be due to the concern of the Greek Gov- 
ernment in view of the fact that Greece 
had suffered five acts of aggression from 
the north in a single generation. 

Speaking again of the United Nations, 
Mr. Averoff-Tossizza expressed his coun- 
try’s “full and complete” confidence in 
the Secretary-General, his aides and the 
staff of the Secretariat, all essential fac- 
tors in the Organization’s success in 
every field. He said that quite inde- 
pendently of these considerations, the 
proposal to replace the Secretary-General 
by a collective organ should not be 
adopted, as such revision of the Charter 
would totally weaken the executive 
branch of the United Nations, particular- 
ly in times of crisis when immediate 
action was necessary. 

In discussing assistance to underde- 
veloped countries, Mr. Averoff-Tossizza 
stated that there were two aspects to the 
question: one of justice and morality and 
one of political duty. Aid to underde- 





veloped countries was closely related to 
production and to exports at fair and 
reasonable prices. He recalled that in 
certain cases substantial financial assist- 
ance had been cancelled and even over- 
balanced by a simultaneous drop in ex- 
ports. 

“The United Nations,” Mr. Averoff- 
Tossizza said in concluding, “Arose from 
the suffering and ruins of the Second 
World War. It has spared us further suf- 
ferings and ruins. . . . for many years 
we have seen it at work both in peaceful 
activities and in difficult moments. Its 
work has borne fruit. Even in the Congo 
crisis, in order to evaluate the Organiza- 
tion’s success, it is enough to wonder 
what would have happened had the 
United Nations not acted.” 

Without the United Nations, it was 
more than probable, he said, that the 
Congo would have become one of the 
most active centers of the cold war, or of 
war pure and simple. “Let us try to 
maintain our Organization intact,” he 
urged, adding that his delegation would 
do all in its power to help restore @ 
calmer climate essential for the construc- 
tive work of the United Nations. 
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already benefiting from United Na- 
tions assistance. In addition, 17 new 
countries had requested help from the 
expanded program during 1960 and 
demands were “steadily rising” for 
vital Special Fund assistance. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted that many 
delegations had insisted that the $100 
million target figure for the programs 
was too modest. He was certain that 
the great majority of governments 
welcomed the proposal of the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister that the pres- 
ent General Assembly should consid- 
er increasing the target to $125 mil- 
lion. “But today,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s message concluded, “we must 
all ardently hope that the pledges you 
now announce will reach the target 
figure that the United Nations set for 
these programs as long ago as 1957. 
This is the absolute minimum sum 
these two United Nations programs 
need for the year ahead.” 


The pledges were made at morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the Con- 
ference on October 13 under the 
Presidency of El Mehdi Benaboud of 
Morocco. Dr. Armando C. Amador, 
of Mexico served as First Vice-Presi- 
dent and Jacek Machowski of Poland 
as Second Vice-President. 


A number of representatives, in the 
course of reporting their countries’ 
pledges, noted that maximum contri- 
butions would obviously be needed to 
meet the requirements of the newly 
emergent countries, particularly in 
Africa, without prejudicing present as- 
sistance to other states. 


Some representatives urged that the 
principle of universality be applied 
and that voluntary contributions be 
accepted from all countries whether 
or not they are members of the United 
Nations. 


Several representatives remarked 
that while the recipient countries were 
unable to make as large a financial 
contribution as the other countries, 
because they had to devote the best 
part of their resources to their own 
development, it should not be forgot- 
ten that they made a supplementary 
contribution to the programs in the 
form of local cost payments. 

The observation was made that in 
addition to their great practical use- 
fulness, the activities of the expanded 
program and of the Special Fund have 
an unquestionable moral value, since 
they are the result of close cooperation 
between the industrialized and the 
underdeveloped countries in the eco- 
nomic field. 

If countries not able to announce 
pledges on October 13 contribute to 
the programs in the same amounts as 
for the current year, the total figure is 
estimated to increase by a sum of 
approximately $1.5 million. Several 
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of the newly admitted countries’ rep- 
resentatives said they would like to 
submit symbolic contributions and to 
consult with the United Nations on the 
matter later. 

Last year, on the day of the 
Pledging Conference, 71 governments 
pledged the equivalent of $76 million 
to the two programs. 

Mr. Hoffman said that the increases 
pledged were encouraging as were the 
kind words expressed by members 
when referring to the work of the two 
programs. 

Outlining possible future action by 
the Special Fund, Mr. Hoffman de- 
clared that governments had so far 





requested a total of 254 projects, 
which could involve a gross cost, to 
include both Special Fund and govern- 
ment contributions, in excess of $500 
million. There were, in addition, a 
substantial number of preliminary re- 
quests which would certainly warrant 
active consideration. 

Mr. Hoffman recalled that projects 
already approved by the Governing 
Council involved Special Fund alloca- 
tions of some $60 million. This com- 
ing December, the Governing Council 
would be asked to approve an addi- 
tional 40 projects costing a gross $85 
million, of which $36 million would 
be Special Fund allocations. 


Refugee Programs 


In two other pledging conferences, 
both held on October 20, 34 govern- 
ments pledged the equivalent of $29,- 
487,500 for the 1961 budget of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and 30 governments pledged 
the equivalent of $2,944,000 for the 
1961 program of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. Pledges to both 
agencies come under the category of 
Extra-Budgetary Funds. Neither list of 
pledges is regarded as complete. 

Outlining UNRWa’s program, now on 
a three-year basis, John H. Davis, the 
Director, said that the Agency should 
launch a vigorous effort to help young 
refugees to develop their innate abil- 
ities. The number of vocational train- 
ing graduates should be increased from 
300 to 2,500 a year. University schol- 
arships to beginning college students 
should be increased from 90 to 180 a 
year and the program for small loans 
and grants should be expanded. He 
said there should be a limited expan- 
sion of the Agency’s role in secon- 
dary education while relief in the 
form of rations, shelter, assistance and 
health services should be held at ap- 
proximately the standard which the 
Agency had maintained in the past. 

Following the meeting, Dr. Davis 
said that a preliminary analysis of the 
results of the pledging conference in- 
dicates that “assuming countries which 
were not able to pledge for 1961 
or for the last half of 1961 ultimately 
do so at the same rates that they have 
in the past, UNRWA’s income from nor- 
mal governmental sources for 1961 
currently can be seen at about the 
same level as in previous years.” That 
figure is about $34 million. 

Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, told the pledging conference that 


his office would need $6 million from 
international sources for carrying out 
its current programs through 1961. 
He called this a relatively small target 
compared to the $12 million sought 
by his office for the 1961 programs. 
Concerning international assistance 
programs for permanent solutions, 
priority has been given to two pro- 
grams, Dr. Lindt said—the resettle- 
ment of European refugees from the 
Far East and the clearance of the 
refugee camps in Europe. The Far 
Eastern operation will have to con- 
tinue for some time, he said. On the 
other hand the camp clearance pro- 
gram, initiated as early as 1955 within 
the framework of UNREF and intensi- 
fied from 1958 onward, is now near- 
ing completion. This result has large- 
ly been made possible by World Refu- 
gee Year, Dr. Lindt said, and he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to governments, 
to national world refugee Year Com- 
mittees, to nongovernmental organi- 
zations and more generally “to the 
people through whose generosity such 
results could be obtained.” 


The program for 1961 will empha- 
size assistance to handicapped cases 
among non-settled refugees living out- 
side the camps in Europe and the 
Middle East including individual legal 
assistance measures. Also in the pro- 
gram, Dr. Lindt said, is assistance to 
the more than 200,000 refugees in 
Morocco and Tunisia from Algeria, 
and to Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. 

Making his appeal for funds, Dr. 
Lindt said that “in providing funds, 
governments will make it possible for 
my Office to achieve the two aims of 
its programs of assistance: to help 
refugees cease to be refugees and to 
bring indispensable relief to refugees 
who find themselves in an emergency 
situation.” 
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United Nations Digest 


DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS- DOCUMENTS 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


Dominican Republic 


Meetings 893-895 
September 8, 9 

Took up at request of USSR (S/4477) 
consideration of decisions taken at sixth 
meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers of Organization of American 
States (oas) held at San José, Costa 
Rica, Aug. 16-21; on Sept. 9, adopted 
by vote of 9-0-2 draft resolution by 
Argentina, Ecuador and United States 
(S/4484), taking note of oas report (S/ 
4476) and especially of oas resolution I 
“whereby agreement was reached on the 
application of measures regarding the 
Dominican Republic” (S/4491). [Oas 
resolution includes condemnation of “par- 
ticipation” of Dominican Republic in 
“acts of aggression and intervention” 
against Venezuela which “culminated in 
the attempt on the life of the President,” 
and agreement to apply such measures 
as breaking diplomatic relations with 
Dominican Republic and “partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations” by all 
members of oas “beginning with the im- 
mediate suspension of trade in arms 
and implements of war of every kind.” ] 

Soviet draft resolution (S/4481/Rev.1) 
not pressed to vote. 

Venezuela participated in Council de- 
bate (S/4487). 


Congo 


Meetings 896-906 
September 9-17 

On Sept. 7 Secretary-General request- 
ed meeting of Council to consider his 
fourth report (S/4488); on Sept. 8 
Yugoslavia requested “urgent convening” 
of Council to consider situation in Congo 
“threatening . . . to bring into greatest 
peril peace in the world and requiring 
accordingly an appropriate action without 
delay” (S/4485); on Sept. 9 Secretary- 
General stated that “in view of the latest 
developments” [in the Congo], he con- 
sidered it necessary that Council meet 
“for immediate consideration” of item 
(S/4489). 

Sept. 9-17: considered the Congo situ- 
ation. 

Sept. 9: rejected by vote of 3-6-2 So- 
viet proposal (S/4494) under which spe- 
cial meeting of Council would have been 
held “immediately” in Leopoldville; 

Sept. 14: rejected by vote of 3-0-8 
Polish motion to invite Thomas Kanza, 
representative of Central Government of 
Republic of Congo, to participate in 
discussions; rejected by vote of 4-5-2 
Guinea request to speak on question of 
invitation to representative of Congo; 
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Sept. 16-17: rejected by vote of 2-7-2 
USSR draft resolution (S/4519) which 
would have invited Secretary-General 
and United Nations Command in Congo 
to “cease forthwith any form of inter- 
ference” in internal affairs of that coun- 
try, and, among other things, would 
have instructed Secretary-General to re- 
move present UN Command, and would 
have called on member states for fi- 
nancial and other economic assistance 
through voluntary contributions to be 
placed directly at disposal of Congo 
Government; 

On same date, failed to adopt—by vote 
of 8-2-1—draft resolution by Ceylon and 
Tunisia (S/4523) because of negative 
vote of permanent member of Council; 
resolution would have urged Secretary- 
General to give “vigorous” implementa- 
tion to previous Council resolutions on 
Congo situation and, among other things, 
would have called on all Congolese 
within Republic of Congo to end their 
internal conflicts by peaceful means, 
would have reaffirmed that UN Force 
should continue to act to restore and 
maintain law and order, and appealed 
“for urgent voluntary contributions” to 
UN Fund for Congo; on same date, re- 
jected five USSR amendments (S/4524) 
to joint draft resolution (S/4523); 

On same date, adopted by vote of 
8-2-1 United States draft resolution (S/ 
4525) which, after taking into account 
that lack of unanimity of permanent 
members of Council “prevented it from 
exercising its primary responsibility” for 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, called for emergency special 
session of Assembly as provided in 
General Assembly resolution 377 A(V) 
of Nov. 3, 1950, “in order to make 
appropriate recommendations.” [Council 
resolution: S/4526]. 

United States draft resolution (S/4516) 
not pressed to vote. 


At invitation of President, with con- 
sent of Council, representatives of fol- 
lowing countries participated in discus- 
sions: Belgium (S/4495); Ethiopia (S/ 
4521); Ghana (S/4499); Guinea (S/4509); 
Indonesia (S/4492, 4493, 4508); Liberia 
(S/4522); Morocco (S/4513); United 
Arab Republic (S/4518); and Yugoslavia 
(S/4490). 

Other documents: Third report by 
Secretary-General: S/4475/Add. 2, 3; 
Fourth report by Secretary-General: S/ 
4482 and Add. 1-4; Messages and Memo- 
randum of Sept. 11 from Special Repre- 
sentative of Secretary-General in Congo: 
S/4505 and Add. 1, 2; First progress re- 
port to Secretary-General from his Spe- 
cial Representative in Congo, Ambas- 
sador Rajeshwar Dayal: S/4531 and 
Corr. 1, 2; 

Communications of Sept. 8, 10, 11, 
13-15 from Republic of Congo: S/4486, 





4498, 4500 and Add. 1, 4502, 4504 and 
Add. 1, 4507, 4512, 4514, 4515, 4517, 
4520; Letter of Sept. 10 from Secretary- 
General to President of Security Coun- 
cil: $/4496; Message of Sept. 18 from 
Secretary-General to M. Tshombe, Presi- 
dent of Provincial Govt. of Katanga: 
S/4529; 

Letter of Sept. 9 from USSR to Secre- 
tary-General: S/4497; Note verbale of 
Sept. 5 from Secretary-General to USSR 
and Note verbale of Sept. 10 from USSR 
to Secretary-General: S/4503; Letter of 
Sept. 12 from USSR to President of 
Security Council: S/4506; 

Letter of Sept. 13 from Yugoslavia: 
S/4511. 


Annual report of Council 


Meeting 899 (closed) 
September 14 

Considered its draft report to General 
Assembly covering period July 16, 1959 
—July 15, 1960, and agreed that it would 
be considered approved unless another 
meeting were requested. Report: A/4494. 


Admission of new members 


Meeting 907 
September 28 

Adopted unanimously two resolutions, 
one introduced by France and Tunisia 
(S/4538) and one introduced by Ceylon, 
France and Tunisia (S/4539) recom- 
mending to General Assembly admission 
of Republic of Senegal (S/4543) and 
Republic of Mali (S/4544) respectively 
to United Nations. [On June 28, 1960, 
Council had unanimously recommended 
to Assembly admission of Federation of 
Mali, composed at that time of Republic 
of Senegal and Sudanese Republic (for- 
mer French Sudan); since then Federa- 
tion of Mali has ceased to exist and 
Republic of Sudan has taken name “Re- 
public of Mali.”] 

Documents: Republic of Senegal (S 
4530 and Corr. 1, 4532, 4533); Republic 
of Mali (S/4534-4537). 


Meeting 908 
October 7 

Unanimously adopted draft resolution 
by Ceylon, Tunisia and United Kingdom 
(S/4548) recommending to General As- 
sembly that Federation of Nigeria be ad- 
mitted to United Nations membership 
(S/4549). 

Other documents: §/4545. 


Other Documents 
Final Act of 7th meeting of Consulta- 


* tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs (of 


oas): S/4480; Summary statements on 
matters before Security Council: S/4478, 
4510, 4528 and Corr. 1, 4541, 4546 
4550; Credentials: S/4501 (USSR); S/ 
4527 (United States); S/4540 (United 
Kingdom); S/4542 (Ecuador). 

South Africa: Second interim report 
by Secretary-General under Security 
Council resolution S/4300: S/4551. 
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Mixed Armistice Commission 


In decision adopted Sept. 29 by Egyp- 
tian-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission 
on UAR (Southern Region) complaint 
relating to crossing of international fron- 
tier at El Auja area by two Israel armed 
personnel carriers on Sept. .0, Commis- 
sion among other things decided that the 
crossing of frontier and firing from 
armed Israel vehicles “in the presence of 
defenceless Bedouins constitutes hostile 
acts which could have led to a potential 
loss of lives”; and that these “hostile 
acts are a serious violation” of Article 
11, para. 2, of General Armstice Agree- 
ment; reaffirmed its previous resolutions 
calling on Israel authorities “to strengthen 
orders for preventing the recurrence of 
armed incursions across the international 
frontier”; and called on Israel authorities 
to respect General Armistice Agreements 
and “to cease and desist from any act 
which might create tension in the area.” 


Document: §/4547. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fourth Emergency Special Session 


Meetings 858-863 
September 17-20 


Opening of session 


Sept. 17: convened on basis of request 
from Security Council (A/4496), opened 
by President. Victor Andrés Belatinde 
(Peru); members invited to observe one 
minute of silent prayer or meditation. 


Congo 

Sept. 17-20: considered situation in 
Republic of Congo; on Sept. 20 adopted 
by roll-call vote of 70-0-11 draft resolu- 
tion submitted by 17 powers (A/L.292/ 
Rev. 1) calling for continued UN aid 
to Congo, appealing for urgent financial 
contributions, and urging all to refrain 
from military assistance outside UN; 
prior to final vote, adopted by vote of 
71-0-9 all of resolution except paragraph 
6, and by roll-call vote of 80-0-1 para- 
graph 6 [Resolution: A/RES/1474/Rev. 
1(ES-IV). For full text, see UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW, October 1960, p. 15]. 

USSR draft resolution (A/L.293) and 
amendments to 17-power draft (A/L. 
294) not pressed to vote. 

Documents: Summoning of 4th Emer- 
gency Special Session. Note by Secretary- 
General transmitting resolution of Se- 
curity Council (A/4496); Provisional 
agenda (A/4497); Draft resolution of 
Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, United Arab Republic, Yemen and 
Ethiopia (A/L.292 and Rev. 1). 


Admission of new members 


Sept. 17: on basis of United States pro- 
posal agreed without objection to place 
item on agenda; after procedural debate, 
adopted by vote of 43-0-26 motion by 
Guinea to adjourn consideration of item 
to later stage; Sept. 20: heard statement 
of President, at close of session, that 15th 
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regular session—opening same day—took 
jurisdiction in matter. 

Documents: France and Tunisia—draft 
resolutions (A/L.278-288); Italy, Tunisia, 
United Kingdom—draft resolution (A/L. 
289); Tunisia—draft resolution (A/L. 
290); Ceylon and United Kingdom— 
draft resolution (A/L.291). 


Credentials 


Sept. 17: approved proposal of Presi- 
dent that Credentials Committee should 
have same membership as at 14th regular 
Assembly session, i.e. Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Ecuador, France, Honduras, Italy, 
Pakistan, USSR, United States. Sept. 20: 
took up report of Credentials Committee 
(A/4499); heard statements on question 
of representation of China and Hungary; 
adopted 70-1 resolution proposed by 
Committee, approving its report [A/ 
RES/1475(ES-IV]. 


Officers of session 


President and Vice-Presidents of ses- 
sion were chairmen of delegations from 
which these officers were elected at the 
previous Assembly session, i.e. President: 
Peru; Vice-Presidents: Brazil, Burma, 
China, France, Morocco, Philippines, 
Romania, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Credentials Committee 


Sept. 19 (meeting 35): elected José 
A. Correa (Ecuador) Chairman; rejected 
by vote of 6-2-1 USSR draft resolution 
providing that credentials of representa- 
tives of Government of Republic of 
China should not be recognized as valid; 
adopted by vote of 7-2 United States 
motion that no decision be taken regard- 
ing credentials submitted on behalf of 
representatives of Hungary; adopted re- 
port to Assembly (A/4499). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Fifteenth Session 


Plenary Meetings 864-907 
September 20-October 17 


Opening of Session [1] 

Sept. 20: session declared opened by 
chairman of Peruvian delegation, Victor 
Andrés Belatinde, President of the 14th 
regular session. 


Minute of silent prayer or meditation [2] 
Sept. 20: members invited to observe 


minute of silence for prayer or medita- 
tion. 





Appointment of credentials committee [3] 

Sept. 20: appointed Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Morocco, New Zealand, Philippines, 
Spain, USSR, United Arab Republic, 
United States. 


Election of President [4] 


Sept. 20: elected Frederick H. Boland 
(Ireland). 


Constitution of main committees and election 
of officers [5] 








Sept. 21: Chairmen elected at meetings 
of main committees: 


First (Political) Committee (meeting 
1082): Sir Claude Corea (Ceylon) 

Special Political Committee (meeting 
174): Carlet R. Auguste (Haiti) 

Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee (meeting 644): Janez Stanovnik 
(Yugoslavia) 

Third (Social, Humanitarian, Cultural ) 
Committee (meeting 980): Eduard Me- 
zincescu (Romania) 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee (meet- 
ing 1002): Adnan M. Pachachi (Iraq) 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee (meeting 761): Mario Ma- 
joli (Italy) 

Sixth (Legal) Committee (meeting 647): 
Gonzalo Ortiz Martin (Costa Rica) 


Election of Vice-Presidents [6] 


Sept. 21: elected Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Japan, France, Libya, Pakistan, 
Panama, Sudan, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela. 


Notification by Secretary-General under Art. 
12, para. 2, of Charter [7] 

Oct. 10: took note of letter of Sep- 
tember 15 from Secretary-General (A/ 
4493) listing matters relative to main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity being dealt with by Security Coun- 
cil. 


Adoption of agenda and allocation 


of items [8] 

Oct. 1, 3, 8, 10-13 (meetings 881, 884, 
894, 895, 898, 900, 902, 903, 904): Oct. 
1: agreed without objection to all recom- 
mendations of General Committee (A/ 
4520) on inclusion and allocation of 
items to Second, Third, Fourth and Sixth 
Committees [see page 96]; Oct. 10: agreed 
to include item 78 (on Tibet) and 81 
(on Hungary) by roll-call votes of 49- 
13-35 and 54-12-31 respectively; other 
items included without objection. 

Oct. 11: decided on 24 items to be al- 
located directly to plenary [see page 95}. 


Oct. 11: approved by roll-call vote of 
62-12-24 recommendation of General 
Committee (A/4520) on allocation to 
First Committee of USSR item entitled: 
“Disarmament and the situation with re- 
gard to the fulfillment of General Assem- 
bly resolution 1378 (XIV) of November 
20, 1959, on the question of disarma- 
ment”; rejected by roll-call vote of 13- 
54-31 Soviet draft resolution (A/L.311) 
to allocate item directly to plenary; Oct. 
13: adopted by acclamation USSR draft 
amendment (A/L.312/Rev.1) to allocate 
item entitled “Declaration on the grant- 
ing of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples” to plenary meeting and to 
remove it from questions allocated to 
First Committee; rejected by roll-call 
vote of 10-54-33 USSR draft amendment 
(A/L.313/Rev.1) to allocate to plenary, 
and remove from First Committee, item 
entitled “Complaint of the USSR about a 
menace to world peace created by ag- 
gressive actions of the United States 
against the USSR”; approved allocation 
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of remaining items to First and Special 
Political Committees [see pages 95-96]. 


Documents: A/4534 (Agenda as adopt- 
ed by Assembly at meetings 881, 884, 
894, 895, and 898 on Oct. 1, 3, 8 and 
10); Also Supplements to Journal Nos. 
2476, 2483 and 2486. 


Representation of China—Oct. 1, 3, 6, 
8 (meetings 881, 884, 891, 894, 895): dis- 
cussed recommendation of General Com- 
mittee to reject USSR request for inclu- 
sion of item in agenda (A/4520, para. 
10), two amendments by Nepal (A/L. 
314) and sub-amendment by Guinea 
(A/L.315/Rev.1); voted by roll-call as 
follows: 

(1) rejected by vote of 34-38-26 first 
amendment of Nepal (A/L.314) by 
which Assembly would have acceded to 
USSR request (A/4474) to place item 
on agenda; (2) rejected by vote of 34- 
42-22 sub-amendment by Guinea (A/ 
L.315/Rev.1) by which Assembly would 
have decided to consider at 15th session 
any proposal to seat representatives of 
People’s Republic of China; (3) rejected 
by vote of 34-40-24 second amendment 
of Nepal (A/L.314) calling for deletion 
of second paragraph of General Com- 
mittee’s recommendation; (4) adopted 
first paragraph of Committee’s recom- 
mendation by vote of 38-34-26; (5) 
adopted second paragraph by vote of 
41-34-23; and (6) adopted recommenda- 
tion as whole by vote of 42-34-22 [For 
text of adopted resolution, A/RES/1493 
(XV), see p. 9]. 


General debate [9] 


Sept. 22-Oct. 17: (For list of partici- 
pants, meetings and dates, see chart, 
p. 97.) 


Report of Secretary-General on work of 
Organization [10] 

Documents: Annual report of Secre- 
tary-General on work of Organization 
covering period June 16, 1959—June 15, 
1960: A/4390; Introduction to annual 
report: A/4390/Add. 1. 


Admission of new members [19] 


Sept. 20: Fourteen new members de- 
clared admitted by acclamation [A/RES, 
1476(XV )—A/RES/1489(XV)]: 


Republic of Cameroun (A/4357, 4358, 
A/L.295) 

Togolese Republic (A/4372, 4377, A 
L.296) 

Malagasy Republic (A/4386, 4388, A/ 
L.297) 

Republic of Somalia (A/4392, 4393, 
4402, A/L.298) 

Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) 
(A/4394, 4398, A/L.299) 

Republic of Dahomey (A/4430, 4453, 
A/L.300) 

Republic of the Niger (A/4431, 4454, 
A/L.301) 

Republic of the Upper Volta (A/4432, 
4455, A/L.302) 

Republic of the Ivory Coast (A/4433, 
4456, A/L.303) 

Republic of Chad (A/4436, 4457, A/ 
L.304) 

Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville) 
(A/4435, 4458, A/L.305) 
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Gabon Republic (A/4441, 4459, A/L. 
306) 

Central African Republic 
4460, A/L. 307) 

Republic of Cyprus (A/4438, 4462, 
A/L.308). 


Sept. 28: Two new members declared 
admitted by acclamation [A/RES/1490 
(XV), A/RES/1491 (XV)]: 


Republic of Senegal (A/4511, 4513, 
A/L.309) 

Republic of Mali (A/4512, 4514, A/ 
L.310). 


Oct. 7: Declared admitted by acclama- 
tion [A/RES/1492(XV)]: 


Federation of Nigeria (A/4527, 4533, 
A/L.318). 

Draft resolutions sponsoring admission: 
Italy, Tunisia and United Kingdom: Re- 
public of Somalia; Tunisia: Republic of 
Congo (Leopoldville); Ceylon and United 
Kingdom: Cyprus; Ceylon, France and 
Tunisia: Republic of Mali; Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Tunisia, Union of South Africa and 
United Kingdom: Federation of Nigeria. 
Admission of remaining countries listed 
above sponsored in each case by France 
and Tunisia. 

Other documents: A/4384, 4387 (Fed- 
eration of Mali). 


(A/4451, 


Message from Emperor of Ethiopia 


Sept. 22: heard message from Emperor 
Haile Selassie. 


Renewed US-USSR contacts 


Sept. 30, Oct. 3, 5-6 (meetings 880, 883, 
887, 889): discussed revised draft resolu- 
tion of Ghana, India, Indonesia, United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia (A/L.317) 
which expressed hope for renewal of 
recently interrupted contacts between 
“the President of the United States of 
America and the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR,” and an 
Australian amendment (A/L.316) (which 
urged meeting at earliest practicable date 
by four heads of Government (France, 
USSR, UK, US) who had planned sum- 
mit meeting last spring) to original 5- 
power draft (A/4522); voted as follows: 
(1) rejected Australian amendment by 
roll-call vote of 5-45-43; (2) decided by 
roll-call vote of 37-36-22 to grant re- 
quest of Argentina for separate vote on 
phrases “the President of” and “the 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of”; 
(3) result of roll-call vote on phrases: 41 
for retention, 37 against, with 17 absten- 
tions; as phrases failed to receive two- 
thirds majority, President of Assembly 
ruled them deleted from draft resolution; 
(4) ruling of President—challenged by 
India—upheld by Assembly by roll-call 
vote of 43-37-15; draft resolution with- 
drawn by sponsors [for text see p. 55]. 

Other documents: Letter of Oct. 4 from 
United States: A/4529; Letter of Oct. 5 
from USSR: A/4532. 


Cooperation of member states 

Oct. 17 (meetings 906, 907): adopted 
unanimously by roll-call vote of 91-0 a 
twenty-eight-power draft resolution urg- 








ing all countries “to refrain from actions 
likely to aggravate international tension” 
and appealing for full cooperation of 
member states with United Nations. (A/ 
L.320 and Add. 1-6) Sponsors: Austria, 
Bolivia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ec- 
uador, Ethiopia, Finland, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, 
Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pan- 
ama, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Tun- 
nisia, United Arab Republic, Venezuela, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia [For text of A/RES/ 
1495 (XV), see page 53}. 


Address by King of Denmark 


Oct. 17 (meeting 907): heard address 
by King Frederik IX of Denmark. 


Other matters 


Oct. 17 (meeting 907): heard state- 
ment by President on World Refugee 
Year, and announcement on pledging 
conference for two United Nations refu- 
gee programs. 


Reports of Main Committees 


Fifth Committee: 


Appointments to fill vacancies [51(b)] 


Oct. 17 (meeting 906): adopted with- 
out objection Fifth Committee’s draft 
recommendation (A/4538) on appoint- 
ment of Pavel Mikhailovich Chernyshev 
(USSR) to Committee on Contributions, 
for unexpired term of office of member 
who had resigned, for period Oct. 17- 
Dec. 31, 1960. 


General Committee 


Meetings 127-130 
Sept. 22, 23, 27, 28 


Organization of 15th session 


Approved proposals of Secretary-Gen- 
eral (A/BUR/153) on: schedule of meet- 
tings; closing date of session (Dec. 17); 
verbatim records of First Committee; 
transcription of debates of Special Polliti- 
cal Committee from sound recordings; 
and seating order of delegations. 

Ad pti of g ad 

Approved: without objection, 86 of 88 
items for inclusion in agenda; by vote 
of 11-4-5 item on Tibet; by vote of 
12-4-4 item on Hungary, after deciding 
by vote of 13-4-3 to invite UN Repre- 
sentative on Hungary to participate in 
discussion. 

Adopted, by vote of 12-7-1, United 
States proposal rejecting request of USSR 
(A/4474) for inclusion of item on rep- 
resentation of China and deciding not to 
consider at current session any proposals 
to exclude representatives of Govern- 
ment of Republic of China or to seat 
representatives of Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of People’s Republic of China. 

Other decisions were: (1) to regroup 
into single item and to reword items 70 
and 71 to read: “Treatment of people 
of Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in 
Union of South Africa”; (2) to reword 
item 68 (originally “The problem of the 
Austrian minority in Italy”) to read: 
“Status of German-speaking element in 
Province of Bolzano (Bozen). Imple- 
mentation of Paris Agreement of Sept. 
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5, 1946”; (3) to reword item on Congo 
(A/4495) to read: “Situation in Republic 
of Congo”; and (4) by vote of 14-3-1 to 
reword item 81 [now item 80] to read: 
“Complaint of USSR about menace to 
world peace created by aggressive actions 
of USA against USSR.” 


Allocation of items 


Discussed and recommended alloca- 
tion of items for Assembly approval; ac- 
tion included following: 


(1) by vote of 11-4-4 recommended 
that items on Tibet and Hungary be 
allocated to plenary; (2) rejected by 
votes of 4-13-2, 7-10-1 and 3-12-4, re- 
spectively, proposals of USSR to allo- 
cate following three items to plenary: 
(a) Disarmament and situation with re- 
gard to fulfilment of GA _ resolution 
1378(XIV) of Nov. 20, 1959, on ques- 
tion of disarmament; (b) Declaration on 
granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples; (c) Complaint of 
USSR about menace to world peace 
created by aggressive actions of US 
against USSR; (3) decided without ob- 
jection, as proposed by USSR, that item 
on Congo be allocated to plenary; (4) 
on US proposal, recommended by vote 
of 8-2-9, that USSR item on “Declaration 
on granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples” be allocated to 
First Committee. 

Documents before Committee: Provi- 
sional agenda (A/4420); Supplementary 
list (A/4450); Additional items: three 
proposed by USSR: (1) Representation 
of China in United Nations (A/4474), 
(2) Threat to political independence 
and territorial integrity of Republic of 
Congo (A/4495) and (3) Declaration on 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples (A/4501); one proposed 
by United States: (4) Africa: UN pro- 
gram for independence and development 
(A/4515); Report of Disarmament Com- 
mission and note by Secretary-General 
(A/4463, 4500); Memorandum by Sec- 
retary-General on adoption of agenda 
and allocation of items (A/BUR/152 and 
Add. 1). 


First Report of General Committee: 
A/4520. 


First (Political) Committee 


September 21-October 18 
Meetings 1082-1084 


Sept. 21: elected Sir Claude Corea 
(Ceylon) Chairman; Oct. 18: elected 
Karel Kurka (Czechoslovakia) Vice- 
Chairman and Alberto Herrarte (Guate- 
mala) Rapporteur; decided on order of 
= items (A/C.1/825, 826) [see page 


Membership: A/C.1/824. 


Special Political Committee 


September 21, October 17 
Meetings 174, 175 


Sept. 21: elected Carlet R. Auguste 
(Haiti) Chairman; Oct. 17: elected Mel- 
quiades J. Gamboa (Philippines) Vice 
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Chairman, and Angel Sanz Briz (Spain) 

Rapporteur; decided on order of agenda 

tems (A/SPC/43, 45) [see pages 95-96]. 
Membership: A/SPC/42. 


Second (Economic) Committee 


Meetings 644-648 
September 21-October 17 


Sept. 21: elected Janez Stanovnik (Yu- 
goslavia) Chairman; Oct. 6: elected Raul 
Roa, Jr. (Cuba) Vice-Chairman; Yusuf 
J. Ahmad (Pakistan) Rapporteur; agreed 
on order of items on its agenda (A/C.2/ 
205, A/C.2/L.457) [see page 96]. 

Membership: A/C.2/206. 


Report of Economic and Social Council; Eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries; Land reform [Items 12, 29, 74] 


Oct. 12-17 (meetings 646-648): heard 
statement by Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (A/C.2/L.458); 
held general debate. 


Documents: Report of Council to As- 
sembly, covering period Aug. 1, 1959- 
Aug. 5, 1960 (A/4415); Notes by Secre- 
tary-General relating to economic de- 
velopment: International flow of private 
capital (A/4487); Question of establish- 
ment of UN capital development fund 
(A/4488); Methods and techniques for 
carrying out study of world economic 
development (A/4489); Promotion of 
wide trade cooperation among states (A/ 
4490); Land reform: Letter of Aug. 17, 
1960, from Cuba, proposing item for 
agenda: A/4439; Also: Report by Secre- 
tary-General on measures taken by gov- 
ernments of member states to further 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries in accordance with As- 
sembly resolution 1316(XIII): A/4220/ 
Add.5, Add.5/Corr.1, Add.6. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian, Cultural) 
Committee 
Meetings 980-993 
September 21-October 17 

Sept. 21: elected Eduard Mezincescu 
(Romania) Chairman; Oct. 5: elected 
A.G.R. Farhadi (Afghanistan) Vice- 
Chairman; Helen N. Hampton (New 
Zealand) Rapporteur; agreed on order of 
items on its agenda (A/C.3/587, A/C.3/ 
L.844) [see page 96]. 

Membership: A/C.3/588. 


Report of Economic and Social Council [12] 


Oct. 6-17 (meetings 982-993): took 
up report of Council to Assembly, cover- 
ing period Aug. 1, 1959 - August 5, 1960 
(A/4415); heard statements by Felix 
Schnyder (Switzerland) Chairman of 
UNICEF, and by Director of UN Bureau 
of Social Affairs (A/C.3/L.846); held 
general debate. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
Meetings 1002-1013 
September 21-October 17 


Sept. 21: electd Adnan M. Pachachi 
(Iraq) Chairman; Oct. 3: elected Carlos 





Ortiz de Rozas (Argentina) Vice-Chair- 

man; Poul Boeg (Denmark) Rapporteur; 

agreed on order of items on its agenda 

(A/C.4/441 and Add.1) [see page 96]. 
Membership: A/C.4/442. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories; Dissemination of information on NSGT’s; 
Participation of NSGT’s in work of UN and 
specialized agencies; Offers of study and 
training facilities [Items 37, 39, 40, 41] 


Oct. 7-17 (meetings 1005-1013): held 
general debate. . 


Documents: Report of Committee on 
Information from NsGT’s, 11th session, 
1960: A/4371; Summaries of informa- 
tion transmitted in 1958: Reports by 
Secretary-General on following _ terri- 
tories: Central African (Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland); East African 
(British Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, 
Zanzibar); Southern African (Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, Swaziland); Indian 
Ocean (Cocos (Keeling) Islands, Mau- 
ritius, Seychelles); West African (Gam- 
bia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone); Caribbean 
and Western Atlantic (Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands— 
Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, Mont- 
serrat, British Virgin Islands — Trini- 
dad and Tobago, United States Virgin 
Islands); Asian (Brunei, Hong Kong, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore); 
Pacific (American Samoa, Cook Islands, 
Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Guam, 
Hawaii, Netherlands New Guinea, New 
Hebrides, Niue Islands, Papua, Pitcairn 
Island, Solomon Islands, Tokelau Is- 
lands); Other (Aden, Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, Gibraltar, St. Helena): A/4360- 
4368 (ST/TRI/B.1959/1-9); New de- 
velopments connected with association of 
NGsT’s with European Economic Com- 
munity: A/4470; Reports by Secretary- 
General on: Dissemination of informa- 
tion on UN in nsGt’s: A/4471 and Add. 
1 and Add. 1/Corr. 1, A/4542; Partici- 
pation of NsGT’s in work of UN and 
specialized agencies: A/4772 and Add. 
1; Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
NSGT’s (under Res. 845 (IX) of Nov. 22, 
1954): A/4473 and Corr. 1, Add. 1-3; 
Progress of NsGT’s under Charter. Vol. 5. 
Territorial Surveys, U.N.P. Sales No.: 60. 
VIB. 1, Vol. 5. 


Oral hearings 


South West Africa: Oct. 6 (meeting 
1004): decided by four roll-call votes to 
grant six requests for oral hearings (A/ 
C.4/443) from: Rev. Michael Scott (70- 
1-8); Fanuel Kozonguizi (70-1-8); 
Mburumba Kerina (71-1-7); Jacob Ku- 
hangua, Sam Nujoma and Rev. Markus 
Kooper (71-1-7). 


Ruanda-Urundi: Oct. 6, 10, 13, 14 
(meetings 1004, 1006, 1008, 1010): 
granted hearings without objection to: 
Michal Rwagansana (Union Nationale 
Ruandaise) (A/C.4/444), M. Mpakaniye 
and Anastase Makuza (members of Par- 
mehutu Party) (A/C.4/444/Add.1) and 
Alexandre Rutera (A/C.4/444/Add.2). 


Northern Cameroons: Oct. 6, 14, 17 
(meetings 1004, 1010, 1012): granted 
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hearings without objection to Chief Ayo 
Rosiji (on behalf of Action Group of 
Africa) (A/C.4/445) and Ibrahim Nvma 
(Northern Kamerun Democratic Party) 
(A/C.4/445/Add.1.). 

Tanganyika: Oct. 6 (meeting 1004): 
decided without objection to grant hear- 
ing to Zuberi M. M. Mtemvu (on be- 
half of African National Congress) (A/ 
C.4/446). 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 


Meetings 761-768 
September 21-October 17 

Sept. 21: elected Mario Majoli (Italy) 
Chairman; Oct. 4: elected Zouhir Chelli 
(Tunisia) Vice-Chairman; T. W. Cutts 
(Australia) Rapporteur; adopted agenda 
(A/C.5/825, A/C.5/L.608) [see page 96}. 


Financial reports and accounts [48] 


Oct. 11 (meeting 766): adopted draft 
resolutions on financial reports and ac- 
counts, for year ended Dec. 31, 1959, 
certificates of Board of Auditors, and 
observations of Advisory Committee 
thereon for: 

(a) United Nations (A/4380, 4410) 
—vote: 46-0-8; 

[Reports (A/4380, 4410) on United 
Nations cover: United Nations and its 
Trust Funds and Special Accounts; UN 
regular programs of technical assistance 
and its participation in expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries and TAB secretariat; UN Suez 
Canal Clearance Operation and Sur- 
charge Operation; Special Account of 
UNEF; Special Fund: UN As Executing 
Agency and Administrative Budget of 
Managing Director.] 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund 
(A/4382, 4411)—no formal vote; 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in Near 
East (A/4383, 4412)—no formal vote: 

(d) Voluntary funds administered by 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (A/4389, 4413 and Corr. 1) 
—no formal vote. 

Also adopted by vote of 50-0-18 rec- 
ommendation on final financial report 
and accounts covering operations of 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency from date of inception, Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, to date of closure, August 
31, 1960, certificates of Board of Audi- 
tors, and observations of Advisory Com- 
mittee thereon (A/4516, A/4525). Also: 
Doc. A/4517. 

Note by Secretary-General: A/C.5 
817. (Financial reports and accounts for 
1959) 


Supplementary estimates for 1960 [49] 
October 6, 7 (meetings 763-765): (1) 
took up schedule of post adjustments 
(A/C.5/816: A/4507): recommended by 
a vote of 55-0-8 change from Class 6 to 
Class 7, effective January 1, 1960, for 
post adiustment at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York; by vote of 56-0-8. 
change from Class 2 to Class 3, effective 
May 1, 1960, for post adjustment for 
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United Nations Office in Geneva; by 
vote of 56-0-8, recommended that basis 
for measurements of future changes in 
post adjustments for New York and Ge- 
neva, as recommended by Expert Com- 
mittee on Post Adjustments and by Ad- 
visory Committee, be approved; (2) ap- 
proved revised appropriations as follows: 

Section 1 (travel of representatives, 
members of commissions and commit- 
tees) approved at $841,900; Section 2 
(special meetings and conferences) ap- 
proved at $651,300; Section 3 (Board of 
Auditors) approved at $58,000; Section 
4 (special missions and related activi- 
ties) approved as a whole, by vote of 
55-8-3, at $2,900,000, after separate 
votes on chapters concerning UNCURK, 
United Nations Special Representative on 
Hungary, and United Nations activities 
in Laos; Section 6 (salaries and wages) 
approved at $32,544,700 (including 
$339,000 for revision of post classifica- 
tion) by vote of 57-0-9; Section 7 (com- 
mon staff costs) approved at $7,361,500 
by vote of 57-0-8; Section 8 (travel of 
staff and members of administrative bod- 
ies) approved at $1,767,400 by vote of 
57-0-8; Section 11 (Office of UNHCR) ap- 
proved at $1,767,750 by vote of 55-0-11; 
Section 12 (World Refugee Year) ap- 
proved at $34,000 by vote of 56-1-8; 
Section 13 (general expenses) approved 
at $5,870,000; Section 15 (permanent 
equipment) approved at $692,500 by 
vote of 66-0-1; Section 22 (International 
Court of Justice) approved at $752,000; 
Income other than staff assessment ap- 
proved at $5,390,000; Income from staff 
assessment approved at $6,575,000; all 
votes were unanimous unless otherwise 
indicated; Committee decided not to take 
votes on sections for which no supple- 
mentary appropriations had been re- 
quested; voting on Section 10 (Economic 
Commission for Africa) was deferred. 

Total amount of supplementary esti- 
mates approved: $1,149,250. [Original 
budget appropriations for 1960, approved 
at 14th Assembly session. were $63.- 
149,700 (A/4353).] 

Documents: A/4492, A/4508. 


Budget estimates for 1961 [50] 


Meetings 766-768 
Oct. 11, 14, 17 

Oct. 14 (meeting 767): heard state- 
ment by Secretary-General (A/C.5/828 
and Corr. 1) and by Chairman of Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (A/C.5/829). 


Subsistence allowances for members of 
organs and subsidiary organs of UN: on 
Oct. 11 (meeting 766) adopted unani- 
mously suggestions of Advisory Commit- 
tee (A/4408, paras. 326-329). Also 
Doc. A/C.5/813. 

Honoraria for members of Administra- 
tive Tribunal. |Oct. 11, 14 (meetings 
766, 767)]: 

Oct. 14: (1) rejected by vote of 17- 
28-16, part 1 of proposal of Czechoslo- 
vakia that no action be taken on question 
for time being; (2) adopted part 2 of 
same proposal by vote of 30-11-21 on 
comprehensive review of question of pay- 
ment of honoraria to members of elected 











bodies; (3) approved by vote 37-16-10 
recommendation of Advisory Committee 
(A/4408, para. 323) on honorarium to 
be paid to President of Administrative 
Tribunal and to each other member in 
certain instances. Also Doc. A/C.5/814. 

Documents: Budget estimates for fi- 
nancial year 1961 and information an- 
nexes: A/4370; First report of Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions fon 1961 budget]: A/ 
4408; First reading of 1961 budget esti- 
mates: A/C.5/L.611. 


Appointment to fill vacancies in membership of 
subsidiary bodies of General Assembly [51b] 

Committee on Contributions: on Oct. 
14, recommended for appointment Pavel 
Mikhailovich Chernyshev (USSR) to fill 
vacancy caused by resignation of Georgy 
P. Arkadev, (USSR) now UN Under- 
Secretary for Political and Security Af- 
fairs (A/4381, A/C.5/L.610). 

Membership of Fifth Committee: A/C. 
§/827. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Meetings 647-651 
September 21-October 17 


Sept. 21: elected Gonzalo Martin 
(Costa Rica) Chairman; Oct. 5: elected 
Shabtai Rosenne (Israel) Vice-Chair- 
man; Petr Y. Nedbailo (Ukrainian SSR) 
Rapporteur; decided on order of items 
on its agenda (A/C.6/361) [see page 96]. 


Report of International Law Commission [65] 


Oct. 11-17 (meetings 649-651): con- 
sidered Report of 11c (A/4425) on re- 
port of its 12th session, held in Geneva 
April 25-July 1, 1960. 

Membership of Sixth Committee: A/C. 
6/362. 


Other Assembly Bodies 


Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 


Eighth Session 
September 19-30 (closed) 
Geneva 

Discussed genetic problems, carbon 14, 
fallout and associated subjects; laid plans 
for its 1962 comprehensive report to 
General Assembly; considered arrange- 
ments for stimulating flow of informa- 
tion on effects of radiation, and prepared 
its annual progress report for 1960 (A/ 
4528).-Chairman: Manuel Martinez Baez 


(Mexico); Vice Chairman: Ferdinand 
Hercik (Czechoslovakia); Members: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States. Also attending: representatives of 
IAEA, FAO, WHO, UNESCO and WMO. 
[In addition to documents of Scientific 
Committee previously listed, add: A/ 
AC.82/INF.14-18: Letters relating to 
program of international cooperation in 
analysis of samples (GA Res.1376(XIV) 
1959) received from WHO, France, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Israel respectively.] 
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Special Committee of Six on Transmission of 
Information 


United Nations, N. Y. 
September 2-22 

Elected chairman: C. S. Jha (India); 
adopted agenda (A/AC.100/3/Rev. 1); 
studied and adopted 12 principles pro- 
posed as guide to United Nations mem- 
bers in determining whether or not obli- 
gation exists to transmit information 
called for under Article 73e of UN 
Charter [Art. 73e states that UN mem- 
bers responsible for non-self-governing 
territories should, among other things, 
transmit regularly to Secretary-General 
information relating to economic, social 
and educational conditions in territories]; 
adopted its report to General Assembly 
(A/4526). 

Documents: Replies of governments in- 
dicating their views of principles which 
should guide members, etc.: A/AC.100/ 
1 and Add.1; Application of Chapter XI 
and obligation of members to transmit 
information under Article 73e: account 
of discussions prepared by Secretariat: 
A/AC.100/2; Excerpts of opinions ex- 
pressed by members: A/AC.100/2/Add. 
1; Excerpts from treatises on interpre- 
tation of Charter of UN:A/AC.100/2/ 
Add.2; List of representatives: A/AC. 
100/4. 

Members of Committee [established by 
Assembly resolution 1467 (XIV) 1959]: 
India, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, United States. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


Sept. 8, 9, 12-16, 22, 26-30 (closed) 


Committee of Experts on Review of Activities 
and Organization of Secretariat 


Sept. 1, 2, 6-9, 12, 13 (closed) 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


Committee on Administrative Budget, 
27th session 

Sept. 15, 16 (closed) 

Documents: Agenda (E/ICEF/L.1240); 
1959 financial reports (A/4382, E/ICEF 
‘R.900, R.909); Budget estimates (E/ 
ICEF/R.907, 908, 910). 


Seminars, Study Groups, Working Parties 


International Lead and Zine Study Group 


Geneva, Sept. 12-15; among other 
things, examined figures of mine produc- 
tion and of metal production and con- 
sumption provided by members, together 
with other data bearing on world lead 
and zinc situation. Members: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Finland, 
France, Guatemala, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico. Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, USSR. United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 
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Seminar on Use of Vital and Health Statistics 
for Radiation Studies 


Geneva, Sept. 5-9; sponsored by UN 
and wHo; discussed future potentialities 
of vital and health statistics and civil 
registration procedures as source of data 
in genetic and other studies, particularly 
in relation to assessment of effects of 
radiation on human populations, and on 
possible practical means for overcoming 
present limitations. Attended by geneti- 
cists, epidemiologists, statisticians and 
civil registrars from 24 countries and ter- 
ritories. Proceedings to be published. 


Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning (ECAFE) 


Opened sixth session, Bangkok, Sept. 
27; elected Kanchit Kittawangka (Thai- 
land) Chairman, Sithu U Mo Mryit 
(Burma) and Nicolas Cuenca (Philip- 
pines) Vice-Chairmen. Meeting to con- 
sider the important role of transport in 
economic development. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received during September: 

From Pakistan, Sept. 13,1960, Declara- 
tion recognizing as compulsory the juris- 
diction of the International Court of 
Justice; 


From Central African Republic and 
from Dahomey, Sept. 20, 1960, instru- 





ments of acceptance of Constitution of 
World Health Organization, done at New 
York on July 22, 1946. 


From Nepal, Sept. 21, 1960, instrument 
of accession to following Conventions and 
Protocol, done at New York on June 4, 
1954: Convention concerning Customs 
Facilities for Touring; Additional Pro- 
tocol to above-mentioned Convention, 
relating to Importation of Tourist Pub- 
licity Documents and Material, and Cus- 
toms Convention on the Temporary Im- 
portation of Private Road Vehicles; 


From Poland, Sept. 26, 1960, instru- 
ment of accession to Declaration on the 
Construction of Main Traffic Arteries, 
done at Geneva on Sept. 16, 1950; 


From Netherlands, Sept. 27, 1960, in- 
strument of ratification of Convention 
on the Contract for the International 
Carriage of Goods by Road (CMR), done 
at Geneva on May 19, 1956. 


From Bulgaria, Sept. 30, 1960, instru- 
ment of accession to Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations, adopted by General Assembly 
on Feb. 13, 1946. 


Deposited at UNESCO headquarters by 
Belgium, instrument of ratification to 
Convention and Protocol for the Protec- 
tion of Cultural Property in the Event 
of Armed Conflict, adopted at The 
Hague on May 14, 1954. 


ALLOCATION OF ASSEMBLY AGENDA ITEMS 


Plenary 


1. Opening of session. 

2. Minute of silent prayer or medita- 
tion. 

3. Credentials of representatives to 
15th session: (a) appointment of Cre- 
dentials Committee; (b) report of Cre- 
dentials Committee. 

4. Election of President. 

5. Constitution of Main Committees 
and election of officers. 

6. Election of Vice-Presidents. 

7. Notification by Secretary-General 
under Art. 12, para. 2, of Charter. 

8. Adoption of agenda. 

9. Opening of general debate. 

10. Report of Secretary-General on 
work of Organization. 

11. Report of Security Council. 

12. Report of Economic and Social 
Council: Chapters I (Constitutional and 
organizational questions), VII, Sections 
II, Ill and VI (on co-ordination ma- 
chinery and procedures, concentration 
of activities, and application for Kuwait 
for membership in UNESCO), and VIII 
(NGO’s). 

13. Report of 1AEA [Item 14]. 

14. Election of three non-permanent 
members of Security Council [Item 15]. 

15. Election of six members of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council |Item 16]. 

16. Election of members of Interna- 
tional Court of Justice [Item 17]: (a) 
election of member of Court to fill va- 
cancy caused by death of Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht; (b) election of five mem- 
bers of Court. 

17. Appointment of members of Peace 
Observation Commission [Item 18]. 





18. Election of UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees [Item 19]. 

19. Admission of new members to UN 
[Item 20]. 

20. UNEF [Item 27]: (b) progress re- 
port. 

21. Question of Tibet [Item 78]. 

22. Question of Hungary [Item 81]. 

23. Question of composition of Trus- 
teeship Council [Item 84]. 

24. Situation in Republic of Congo 
{Item 85]. 


First Committee 

1. (a) Disarmament and situation 
with regard to fulfilment of GA Res. 
1378(X1V) of Nov. 20, 1959, on ques- 
tion of disarmament [Item 67]; 

(b) Report of Disarmament Com- 
mission [Item 86]; 

(c) Suspension of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear tests [Item 69]; 

(d) Prevention of wider dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons [Item 73]. 

2. Africa: a United Nations program 
for independence and development 
[Item 88]. 

3. Question of Algeria [Item 71]. 

4. Problem of Mauritania [Item 79]. 

5. Korean question: report of UNCURK 
{Item 21]. 

6. Complaint of USSR about a 
menace to world peace created by ag- 
gressive actions of United States against 
USSR [Item 80]. 

7. Report of Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space [Item 22]. 


Special Political Committee 
1. Status of German-speaking ele- 
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ment in Province of Bolzano (Bozen). 
Implementation of Paris Agreement of 
September 5, 1946 [Item 68]. 

2. Final report of Secretary-General 
evaluating Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy in relation to holding 
of similar conferences in future [Item 
25]. 

3. Question of increase in member- 
ship of Security Council and of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council [Item 23]. 

4. Report of Director of UNRWA 
[Item 26]. 

5. Appeal for maximum support to 
efforts of newly emerging states for 
strengthening their independence [Item 
77). 

6. Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from policies of apart- 
heid of Government of Union of South 
Africa [Item 72]. 

7. Report of United Nations Scien- 
tific Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Radiation [Item 24]. 

8. Treatment of people of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistan origin in Union of South 
Africa [Item 70]. 

9. Actions on regional level with view 
to improving good neighborly relations 
among European states having different 
social and political systems [Item 75]. 


Second Committee 


1. Report of Economic and Social 
Council [Item 12]: Chapters II (World 
economic conditions and economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries), 
III (Regional economic activities), IV 
(Other economic and related questions) 
and VII, Section I (Program appraisals 
in economic, social and human rights 
fields) and paragraph 645 (consultation 
with specialized agencies). 

2. Economic development of under- 
developed countries [Item 29]: 

(a) International flow of private 
capital; (b) Question of establishment of 
UN Capital Development fund; (c) 
Methods and techniques for carrying out 
study of world economic development; 
(d) Promotion of wider trade coopera- 
tion among states. 

3. Land reform [Item 74]. 


4. Progress and operations of Special 
Fund [Item 28]. 

5. Programs of 
[Item 30]: 

(a) Report of Economic and So- 
cial Council; (b) UN assistance in public 
administration; (c) Confirmation of al- 
location of funds under expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

6. Opportunities for international co- 
operation on behalf of former trust ter- 
ritories and other newly independent 
states [Item 31]. 

7. Question of assistance to Libya 
[Item 32]. 


technical assistance 


Third Committee 
1. Report of Economic and Social 
Council [Item 12]: Chapters V (Social 
questions), VI (Human rights), and VII 
(Questions of coordination and rela- 
tions with specialized agencies: Part IV, 
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International relations and exchanges in 
fields of education, science and culture, 
Part V, Scientific research and para. 
645, Consultation with specialized agen- 
cies). 

2. Assistance to refugees [Item 33]: 

(a) Report of UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees; (b) Report on 
World Refugee Year. 

3. Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights [Item 34]. 

4. Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information [Item 35]. 

5. Main trends of inquiry in natural 
sciences, dissemination of scientific knowl- 
edge and application of such knowledge 
for peaceful ends [Item 83]. 

6. Measures designed to promote 
among youth ideas of peace, mutual re- 
spect and understanding between peo- 
ples [Item 76]. 

7. Draft Declaration on Freedom of 
Information [Item 36]. 

8. Draft Declaration on the Right of 
Asylum [Item 82]. 


Fourth Committee 


1. Information from NsGT’s _trans- 
mitted under Art. 73e of UN Charter 
[Item 37]: 

(a) Progress achieved by NsGT’s in 
pursuance of Chap. XI of Charter; (b) 
Information on economic conditions; 
(c) Information on other conditions; (d) 
General questions relating to transmis- 
sion and examination of information; 
(e) new developments connected with 
association of NsGT’s with European 
Economic Community. 

2. Dissemination of information on 
UN in Nsct’s [Item 39]. 

3. Participation of NsGT’s in work of 
UN and of specialized agencies [Item 
40]. 

4. Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
NsGT’s [Item 41]. 

5. Study of principles which should 
guide members in determining whether 
or not obligation exists to transmit in- 
formation called for in Art. 73e of UN 
Charter: Report of Special Committee 
of Six on Transmission of Information 
established under GA Res. 1467 (XIV) 
[Item 38]. 

6. Election to fill vacancy in member- 
ship of Committee on Information from 
NsGT’s [Item 42]. 

7. Question of South West Africa 
[Item 43]: 

(a) Report of Committee on South 
West Africa; (b) Report on negotiations 
with Govt. of Union of South Africa in 
accordance with GA (Res.1360(XIV); (c) 
Election of three members of Committee 
on South West Africa. 

8. Question of future of Ruanda- 
Urundi [Item 45]. 

9. Question of future of Western 
Samoa [Item 44]. 

10. Report of Trusteeship Council 
[Item 13]. 

11. Dissemination of information on 
UN and int. trusteeship system in trust 
territories [Item 46]. 

12. Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories [Item 47]. 


Fifth Committee 


1. Supplementary estimates for 1960 
[Item 49]. 

2. Budget estimates for 1961 
50}. 

3. Public information 
United Nations [Item 59]. 

4. Organization and work of Secre- 
tariat: Report of Cttee. of Experts ap- 
pointed under GA Res. 1446(XIV) [Item 
58]. 

5. Financial reports and accounts and 
reports of Board of Auditors [Item 48]: 
(a) United Nations; (b) UNICEF; (c) 
UNRWA; (d) Voluntary funds adminis- 
tered by UNHCR; (€) UNKRA (liquidation 
and final accounts); 

6. Appointments to fill vacancies in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of As- 
sembly [Item 51]: (a) Advisory Cttee. on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 
(b) Cttee. on Contributions; (c) Board 
of Auditors; (d) Investments Cttee.; (e) 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 

7. Personnel questions |Item 60]: (a) 
Geographical distribution of staff of Sec- 
retariat; (b) Proportion of fixed-term 
staff; and (c) Other personnel questions, 

8. United Nations Emergency Force 
[Item 27]: (a) Cost estimates for main- 
tenance of UNEF. 

9. Construction of United Nations 
Building in Santiago, Chile [Item 57]. 

10. United Nations Library [Item 56]. 

11. Proposed amendments to certain 
provisions of Pension Scheme Regula- 
tions of International Court of Justice 
[Item 64]. 

12. United Nations International School 
{Item 61]. 

13. Administrative and budgetary co- 
ordination of United Nations with spe- 
cialized agencies and IAEA [Item 54]. 

14. Audit report relating to expendi- 
ture by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds allocated from Special 
Account [Item 53]. 

15. Comprehensive review of United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund [Item 
63]. 

16. Annual report of United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Board [Item 62]. 

17. Scale of assessments for appor- 
tionment of expenses of United Nations: 
report of Cttee. on Contributions [Item 
52]. 

18. Report of Negotiating Cttee. for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds [Item 55]. 

19. Report of Economic and Social 
Council [Item 12]. Chapter VII (Ques- 
tions of coordination and relations with 
specialized agencies, Section I—Program 
appraisals in economic, social and hu- 
man rights fields) and Chapter IX (Fi- 
nancial implications of actions taken by 
Council). 


[Item 


activities of 


Sixth Committee 

1. Report of International Law Com- 
mission [Item 65]. 

2. Question of publication of UN 
juridical yearbook [Item 66]. 

3. Report of Economic and Social 
Council (Chapter VII, Question of co 
ordination and relations with specialized 
agencies, Para. 645, Consultation with 
specialized agencies) [Item 12]. 
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A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


Cc 
c 


D 


G 





— 


FGHANISTAN 
LBANIA 
RGENTINA 
USTRALIA 
USTRIA 
ELGIUM 
OLIVIA 
RAZIL 
ULGARIA 
URMA 
YELORUSSIAN SSR 
AMBODIA 
AMEROUN 
ANADA 
EYLON 

HILE 

HINA 


COLOMBIA 
CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE ) 
COSTA RICA 


UBA 
YPRUS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ENMARK 


ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 

ETHIOPIA 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
GHANA 


REECE 


BELGIUM 

(to Ghana; USSR) 

(to India; Hungary) 
CUBA 

(to Paraguay, Nica- 

ragua, Guatemala, 

United States) 

(to Colombia) 

(to Guatemala) 

(to Guatemala) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(to United Kingdom) 
ECUADOR 

(to Peru) 
GHANA 

(to Portugal) 


GUATEMALA 


(to Cuba) 

(to Cuba) 
HONDURAS 

(to Nicaragua) 
IRAQ 

(to Union of 

South Africa) 
INDONESIA 

(to Netherlands) 
ISRAEL 

(to Saudi Arabia) 

(to Jordan, Saudi 

Arabia, Lebanon) 
JORDAN 

(to Israel) 
LEBANON 

(to Israel) 


Meeting 
Number 


876 
872 
871 
888 
877 
880 


905 
879 
897 
869 
885 


Meeting 
Number 


869 
883 


874 
880 
892 
904 
880 
878 


897 


888 


883 


907 


888 


899 


907 
907 


905 


General Debate — September 22-October 17, 1960 


Seventy-Nine Nations Address General Assembly 


Date 
Mo./Day 


Date 
Mo./Day 


9/23 
10/3 


9/27 
9/30 
10/7 
10/13 
9/30 
9/29 
10/10 
10/5 
10/10 
10/3 


10/17 


10/5 


10/11 


10/17 
10/17 


10/14 


GUATEMALA 
GUINEA 
HAITI 
HONDURAS 
HUNGARY 
INDIA 

” 
INDONESIA 
IRAN 
TRAQ 
IRELAND 
ISRAEL 
ITALY 
JAPAN 
JORDAN 
LAOS 
LEBANON 
LIBERIA 
LIBYA 
LUXEMBOURG 
MALI 
MOROCCO 
NEPAL 
NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
NORWAY 
PAKISTAN 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PHILIPPINES 


LIBERIA 

(to Union of 

South Africa) 
NETHERLANDS 

(to Indonesia) 
NICARAGUA 

(to Cuba) 

(to Honduras) 
NORWAY 

(to Union of 

South Africa) 
PERU 

(to Ecuador) 
POLAND 

(to United Kingdom) 
PORTUGAL 


Meeting 
Number 


874 
896 
899 
883 
883 
882 
906 
880 
870 
890 
890 


901 
886 
878 
886 
886 
890 
878 
876 
874 
888 


Meeting 
Number 


905 


888 


874 
883 
907 
878 


879 


891 


(to Congo (Brazzaville)) 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(to Israel) 
SWEDEN 
(to Union of 
South Africa) 
USSR 
(to “certain previous 
speakers’) 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(to Jordan) 
(to Israel) 


* UNITED STATES 
(to USSR) 
(to Cuba) 


899 


907 


882 


885 
897 


874 


Date 
Mo./Day 


9/27 
10/10 
10/11 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 
10/17 

9/30 

9/23 

10/6 

10/6 
10/10 

9/28 

9/22 

10/3 
10/13 

10/4 

9/29 

9/29 

9/30 
10/12 

10/4 

9/29 

10/4 

10/4 

10/6 

9/29 

9/28 

9/27 

10/5 


Twenty-four Exercise Right of Reply 


Date 
Mo./Day 


10/14 


10/5 


9/27 
10/3 
10/17 
9/29 
9/30 
10/6 
10/11 


10/17 


Date 


Meeting 


Number Mo./Day 

POLAND 874 9/27 
PORTUGAL 892 10/7 
ROMANIA 873 9/27 
SAUDI ARABIA 879 9/30 
SPAIN 886 10/4 
SUDAN 887 10/5 
SWEDEN 901 10/12 
THAILAND 874 9/27 
TUNISIA 897 10/10 
TURKEY 870 9/23 
UKRAINIAN SSR 885 10/4 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 905 10/14 
UNION OF SOVIET 

SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 869 9/23 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 873 9/27 
UNITED KINGDOM 877 9/29 
UNITED STATES 868 9/22 
URUGUAY 875 9/28 
VENEZUELA 883 10/3 
YEMEN 892 10/7 
YUGOSLAVIA 868 9/22 


The following delegations did not 
take part in the general debate: Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Leo- 
poldville), Dahomey, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, France, Gabon, Ice- 
land, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mexi- 
co, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Peru, 
Senegal, Somalia, Togo and Upper 
Volta. 


During the general debate two 
other countries exercised the right of 
reply to statements made during dis- 
cussion of other agenda items—Co- 
lombia at meeting 905 on October 14, 
and Nepal at meeting 904 on October 
13. 


The United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral addressed the Assembly on Sep- 
tember 26 (meeting 871) and October 
3 (meeting 883) in reply to state- 
ments made during the general debate. 
The Secretary-General also addressed 
the Assembly on October 17 (meeting 
906). 


In relation to statements made by 
the representative of the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville) regarding the 
Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) 
on October 17 (meeting 907), the 
President ruled that “discussion of the 
constitutional position in the Congo 
or the vacancy in the seats reserved 
for the delegation of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville)” in the Assembly could not 
be considered “as coming within the 
exercise of the right of reply.” 





* The United States also submitted 
two letters regarding statements 


made in the general debate: A/ 
4519, 4537. 
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International Meetings 


November 1960 


United Nations 


Bodies in Conti S 





Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 12-DECEMBER Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Bud- 
tary Questions, Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 20-M1D-DECEMBER General 
Assembly, fifteenth session, Head- 
quarters. 


SEPTEMBER 20-M1D-DECEMBER Economic 
and Social Council, resumed thirtieth 
session, Headquarters. 


OcToBER 31-NOVEMBER 4 _ Permanent 
Central Opium Board, seventy-seventh 
session, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 31-M1D-NOVEMBER UN Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal, Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 11 UN Scientific Advisory 
Committee, Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER 15-16 Scientific Advisory 
Committee of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), Head- 
quarters. 


NOVEMBER, | WEEK Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of Economic and 
Social Council, Headquarters. 


NOVEMBER, | WEEK Interim Coordinat- 
ing Committee on International Com- 
modity Arrangements, Economic and 
Social Council, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


[All meetings at Geneva] 


NOVEMBER 9-11 Subcommittee on In- 
land Water Transport (Inland Trans- 
' port Committee). 


NOVEMBER 14-18 Working Party on 
Transport Costs (Inland Transport 
Committee). 


NOVEMBER 14-18 Working Group, Con- 
ference of European Statisticians. 


NOVEMBER 21-24 Working Party on the 
Transport of Perishable Foodstuffs 
(Inland Transport Committee). 


NOVEMBER 24-25 Working Party on Steel 
Statistics (Steel Committee). 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 2 Committee 


on Agricultural Problems. 
Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


NOVEMBER 8-18 Working Group on 
Statistics III, Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 10-18 Working Party on 
Customs Administration, Bangkok. 
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NOVEMBER 22-29 Working Party on 
Housing and Building Materials, 
Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 23-28 Committee for the 
Coordination of Investigation of the 
Lower Mekong Basin, eleventh ses- 
sion (plenary), Vientiane, Laos. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 7 Highways 
and Highway Transport Subcommit- 
tee, fifth session, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER- Third Series of 
Zonal Meeting of Groups of Experts 
on International Highways. 


Ec ic C ission for 
Latin America (ECLA) 





NOVEMBER Central American Economic 
Cooperation Committee, seventh ses- 
sion, Managua, Nicaragua. 


Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 


NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 3 Joint Work- 
shop on the Extension of Family and 
Child Welfare within Community De- 
velopment Programs, Accra, Ghana. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


EARLY NOVEMBER FOR 6 DAYS FAO/ECE 
Study Group on Problems. of 
Methodology and Definitions in Agri- 
cultural Statistics in European Coun- 
tries, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 7-11 Regional Seminar on 
Educational Problems of Nuclear 
Energy (organized by IAEA and 
UNESCO), San Carlos de Bariloche, 
Argentina. 


NOVEMBER 7-11 Joint FAO/ECE Study 
Group on Manual and Mechanized 
Forest Operations, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 14-18 Symposium on Nu- 
clear Ship Propulsion, with special 
reference to Safety (organized by 
IAEA and IMCO), Taormina, Sicily, 
Italy. 


NOVEMBER 24-DECEMBER 3 Veterinary 
Public Health Seminar (organized by 
WHO and Fao), Nairobi, Kenya. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER Training Course 
on Reactors (organized by UNESCO 
and IAEA), Trombay, India. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 9 _ Regional 
Library Workshop on Literature in 
the Field of Nuclear Energy, Manila. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


NOVEMBER 2-12 Inter-American Study 


Conference on Labor Management 
Relations, Montevideo. 


NovEMBER 7-18 Governing Body and 
Committees, 147th session, Geneva 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


OcToBER 31-NOVEMBER 7 African For- 
estry Commission, /bidan, Nigeria. 


NovEMBER 3-12 First FAO Regional 
Conference for Africa, Lagos, Ni- 
geria. 


NoveMBER 10-15 Working Party on 
Engineering Aspects of Rice Produc- 
tion, Storage and Processing of the 
International Rice Commission, Sai- 
gon, Viet-Nam. 


NoOvEMBER 16-20 _ International Rice 
Commission, seventh session, Saigon, 
Viet-Nam. 


Nov—eMBER 21-30 Fifth FAo Regional 
Conference for Asia and the Far 
East, Saigon, Viet-Nam. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


NoOvEMBER 3-4 Executive Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute, 
Paris. 

NOVEMBER 7-12 General Conference, 
Reports Committee, eleventh session, 
Paris. 


NOVEMBER 17 Seventh Meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the UNESCO 
Research Centre on the Social Impli- 
cations of Industrialization in South 
ern Asia, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 18 Advisory Assembly of 
the Latin American Social Science 
Research Centre of Rio de Janeiro 
and of the Latin American Social 
Science Faculty of Santiago, Chile, 
Paris. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


NOVEMBER 1-7 Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Liberalization, Paris or Se- 
ville, Spain. 


NoveMBEXx 8 Study Group on Defini- 
tion of Non-Scheduled Flights, Lis- 
bon. 


NoveEMBER 14 Panel on Visual Aids to 
Approach and Landing, First Meet- 
ing, Montreal. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


OcroBER 25-NOVEMBER 5 _ Executive 
Board, twenty-sixth session, Geneva. 


NoveMBER 7-11 Conference on Auxil- 
iary Personnel in Sanitation, New 
Delhi. 


NovEMBER 7-12 Study Group on Live 
Polio Vaccines, Geneva. 


NovEMBER 14-19 Technical Meeting on 
Chemotherapy of Malaria, Geneva. 


NoveMBER 14-19 Inter-Regional Con- 
ference on Smallpox, New Delhi. 


NoveMBER 14-23 Seminar on Nursing 
Education for Child Care, Vienna. 


NOVEMBER 16-22 Tuberculosis Seminar, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
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NovEMBER 21-26 Expert Committee on 
Maternal and Child Health, Geneva. 


NovEMBER 21-29 Scientific Meeting on 
Rehabilitation in Leprosy, Vellore, 
India. 

NovEMBER 28-DECEMBER 3 _Inter-Re- 


gional Seminar on Community Water 
Supply, Addis Ababa. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 8 
Seminar, Pakistan. 


Nursing 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


NoveMBER 21-25 Working Group in the 
French Language, Berne. 


NovVEMBER 25-26 Working Group of 
the Subcommission on Air Mail, 
Berne. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
[All meetings at New Delhi] 


NOVEMBER 21-23 Sub-Group 2/1 (Tele- 
graph operation and tariffs). 


NOVEMBER 21-23 Sub-Group 2/4 (Tele- 
phone semi-automatic or automatic 
operation ). 


NOVEMBER 21-28 Sub-Group 1/1 (Spe- 
cification of trunk lines). 


NOVEMBER 22-23 Study Group 5 (Pro- 
tection against disturbances). 


NOVEMBER 24 Study Group 6 (Protec- 
tion of cable sheaths and poles). 


NOVEMBER 24-25 Study Group 10 
(Telegraph switching). 


NOVEMBER 25 Sub-Group 1/3 (Use of 
lines for telegraphy). 


NOVEMBER 25-28 Study Group 11 
(Telephone switching). 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER | Study Group 
9 (Telegraph transmission). 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1 Sub-Group 
1/2 (Use of lines for telephony). 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 1 Sub-Group 
2/2 (Telephone operation and 
tariffs ) . 


NOVEMBER 29-DECEMBER 2 Plan Com- 
mittee Working Party on Asia. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 5 Study Group 
7 (Vocabulary, symbols). 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


NOVEMBER 21-26 Fifth session of the 
Working Group on Telecommunica- 
tions (RA v1), Madrid. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 16 Third Ses- 


sion of Regional Association Ra VI, 
Cairo. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


NOVEMBER 8-10 Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, London. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 
NOVEMBER 1-10 International Union of 


Official Travel Organizations, fifteenth 
General Assembly, Buenos Aires. 
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NOVEMBER 4-5 International Falcon 
Movement, Small Committee, Stock- 
holm. 


NOVEMBER 7-8 METESCO (Coordinating 
Committee on the Mechanical Testing 
of Metals) [International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization], London. 


NOVEMBER 7-13 _ International Symposi- 
um on Numerical Weather Prediction 
(1uGG/Meteorological Society of Ja- 
pan), Tokyo. 


NovEMBER 8-10 Technical Committee 
3/SC 1 (Limits and Fits/Preliminary 
Work) [International Organization 
for Standardization], Paris. 


NOVEMBER 11-15 European Goods 
Trains Timetable Conference, autumn 
session (International Union of Rail- 
ways), Budapest. 


NOVEMBER 13-20 Junior Chamber In- 
ternational, fifteenth World Congress, 
Paris. 


NOVEMBER 14-18 Technical Committee 
5/SC 6 (Pipes and Fittings/Pipes 
and Fittings of Plastic Materials for 
the Transport of Fluids) [Internation- 
: Organization for Standardization], 

aris. 


NOVEMBER 15-18 Technical Committee 
6/SC 2 (Paper/Test Methods and 
Quality Specifications) [International 
Organization for Standardization], 
Lisbon. 


NOVEMBER 15-18 World’s Poultry Sci- 
ence Association, European Regional 
Conference, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


NOVEMBER 16-23 _ International Union 
of Local Authorities, fifteenth Con- 
gress, Israel. 


NOVEMBER 18-19 Council for Inter- 
national Organizations of Medical 
Sciences, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 22-23 International Chamber 
of Commerce, Council, ninety-fifth 
session, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 23-25 Technical Committee 
89 (Derived Timber Products) [In- 
ternational Organization for Stand- 
ardization], Stuttgart, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


NOVEMBER 25-28 European Broadcast- 
ing Union, General Assembly, 
eleventh ordinary session, Madrid. 


NOVEMBER 25-28 European Broadcast- 
ing Union, General Assembly, fifth 
Extraordinary session, Madrid. 


NOVEMBER 25-30 stTaco (Standing Com- 
mittee for the Study of Scientific 
Principles of Standardization) [Inter- 
national Organization for Standard- 
ization], Paris. 


NOVEMBER 28-30 _ International Union 
of Railways, Meeting of Board of 
Management, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 28-30 International Union 
of Railways, General Assembly, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 1960 Technical Committee 
30/SC 1 (Measurement of Fluid 
Flow/Measurement of Liquid Flow 
in Open Channels) [International Or- 
= for Standardization], New 
Delhi. 


NOVEMBER 1960 Technical Committee 
34/SC 7 (Agricultural Products/ 


Unanimous Appeal 


for Peace, Progress 


(Continued from page 55) 


The vote on Argentina’s request for 
a separate vote was 37 to 36, with 22 
abstentions, and the President an- 
nounced that the request was ap- 
proved. Mr. Krishna Menon, of India, 
contended that a two-thirds majority 
was required and that therefore it had 
not been adopted, but the President 
explained that it was a procedural 
question and required only a simple 
majority. 

The Assembly then voted on the 
two phrases in the five-power draft 
resolution on which Argentina had 
requested a separate vote. The roll- 
call vote in favor of retaining the 
two phrases was 41 to 37 against, 
with 17 abstentions. Because the 
phrases failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority, the President said, they did 
not remain a part of the draft resolu- 
tion. This ruling was challenged by 
Mr. Krishna Menon, but the ruling 
was sustained by a roll-call vote of 43 
to 37, with 15 abstentions. 

Then, after a brief adjournment re- 
quested by India, Prime Minister 
Nehru made a statement in which, 
on behalf of the sponsors, he with- 
drew what was left of the five-power 
proposal. It lacked the sense of pas- 
sion and energy and dynamism which 
the sponsors had thought the situation 
required, he said, and it no longer 
served the purpose for which they had 
submitted it. Moreover, the discussion 
had seemed to raise major moral is- 
sues, and the sponsors considered that 
the way their proposal had been 
changed deprived it of its moral ap- 
proach. They could no longer support 
it. 

Without a vote the Assembly agreed 
to the withdrawal of the draft resolu- 
tion. 





Spices and Condiments) [Internation- 
al Organization for Standardization], 
New Delhi. 


NovEMBER 1960 Technical Committee 
50 (Lac) [International Organization 
for Standardization], New Delhi. 


NoveMBER 1960 Technical Committee 
56 (Mica) [International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization], New Delhi. 





Congo Chronology 


The summary chronology of United 
Nations action relating to the Congo 
carried in the September and October 
issues of the REviEW will be contin- 
ued in the December issue. 
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The General Assembly has drawn a record 
number of correspondents and broadcasters 
to report the scene for a global audience. 
Above: Cameras peer from booths flanking 
the Assembly Hall. Below: Reporters unable 
to find room in the crowded press gallery 
follow the proceedings from closed-circuit 


TV. Telegraphers have a busy time moving 7 


reporters’ copy to the press of the world, 


Interviews with the many distinguished national | 


leaders attending the Assembly formed af 


important part of radio and TV coverage of 


the opening weeks of the session. Shown here = 
in a United Nations studio, Robert Gordon) 
Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, is inter) 


viewed for a television program—one of many® 


that brought viewers authoritative comment Of} 
delegations’ attitudes to the vital questions ¢ 


the agenda of this session of the Assembly 
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